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PROFIT  SCOUT:  He’s  the  principal  character  in  a  new  booklet, 
“174  Ways  to  Sell  More  Canned  Foods.’’  This  booklet  is  now  being 
distributed  to  the  country’s  grocers.  It  contains  effective  display  ideas 
and  action-getting  selling  talks  tested  in  actual  grocery  stores.  This 
booklet  is  just  one  more  of  American  Can  Company’s  methods  of 
pushing  the  sale  of  foods  you  pack. 
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Made  in  two  sizes,  for  all  types  of  rectangular  or  irregular  shaped 
ends;  the  No.  140,  shown  above,  for  one  gallon  up  to  two  gallon 
size,  and  the  No.  176  for  all  sizes  up  to  one  gallon. 

Completely  automatic  feeding  of  ends,  die  lining,  curling  all  the 
way  around,  and  restackiiig. 

This  system  allows  the  use  of  less  expensive,  maintenance — free, 
flat  flange  dies  for  producing  the  ends.  All  working  parts  in  base 
operate  directly  in  oil. 

Die  lining  carriage  is  split.  Can  be  thrown  backTor  instant  clean* 
ing  of  compound  applying  station. 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 
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CORN  CANNERS 
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Food  Machinery  Corporation 
(Sprague-Sells  Division),  Hoopeston,  Illinois 


□  Full  Details  Re _ 

□  Your  Complete  General  Catalog. 
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TO  PROFIT  FOR  THE  CANNER* 


SPEED  UP  YOUR  PRODUCTION 


.  .  .THESE  MACHINES  CAN  "TAKE  IT”! 


Faster  production  of  quality  packs — with  complete  safety 
to  men  and  machines — that  is  the  answer  to  today^s  com¬ 
petitive  condition.  Here  is  equipment  that  was  designed  to 
1941  standards,  machines  that  will  deliver  a  fine  quality 
product,  with  less  waste,  with  greater  speed... to  help  you 
market  your  products  easier  at  better  profit. 


FMC  DOUBLE  HUSKER 


A  new  husking  principle.  Semi  •  hard  rubber  rolls 
wear  longer,  yet  handle  even  the  smallest, 
tenderest  ears  without  bruising.  Bigger  capacity, 
lower  upkeep. 


NO.  2  UNIVERSAL 
CORN  CUTTER 


M  &  S  HI-SPEED 
PLUNGER  FILLER 


MODEL  8  CORN  SILKER 


Suitable  for  both  whole-grain  andcream- 
style  packing.  Improves  quality  and 
increases  yield  lOt  to  25X.  Handles  up 
to  125  ears  a  minute! 


Practically  a  Universal  Filling  Machine 
—fills  any  liquid  or  semi-liquid  product 
into  any  shape  or  size  of  can,  jar  or  car¬ 
ton.  No  spilling  or  slopping.  Product 
will  not  flow  if  container  is  not  in  proper 
position.  Made  in  several  sizes. 


Silks  and  cleans  cream -style  or  whole-grain  corn 
Ample  capacity  for  a  fast  line.  Silking  wires  self 
cleaning.  All  screens  quickly  removable. 


PEERLESS  CORN  WASHER 

Handles  the  whole  ears  without  bruising  — washing 
dirt  away  with  powerful  sprays.  Serves  also  as  a  re- 
husker  and  silker.  Capacity  (1  to  3  lines)  50,000  to 
150,000  No.  2  Cans  a  day. 

*  FMC  Engineers  are  constantly  developing 
and  testing  new  machines  for  producing 
finest  quality  packs  at  lower  cost. 


LEWIS  WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN  WASHER 

Uses  specific  gravity  principle  to  separate  trash  from  corn. 
Operates  at  high  speed  for  fast  production  lines. 
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TO  KNOCK  OFF 
OVERHEAD- 


but  berets  a  better  way — It’s  easier  than  you  think  to 
knock  dollars  and  cents  off  your  overhead.  Particularly  if  one 
machine  is  keeping  your  maintenance  costs  high.  Which  ma¬ 
chine  Well,  which  is  the  most  important  in  your  line?  Which 
holds  up  every  other  unit  when  it  breaks  down? 

Right— the  closing  machine!  If  parts  wear  out  or  break,  they 
cost  money  to  replace.  If  parts  corrode,  they  wear  out  that 
much  quicker.  If  the  seaming  mechanism  isn’t  accurate^  the 
parts  and  your  cans  suffer.  If  you  can’t  operate  at  high  speed 
without  spillage,  production  slows  down  . . .  overhead  goes  up. 

Sound  pessimistic,  don’t  we?  We’re  not.  You  see,  such  things 
rarely  happen  to  smart  canners.  Those  who  use  high-speed 
Continental  closing  machines  find  that  they’re  stronger  and 
longer-lasting  .  .  .  even  though  their  non-corrosive  operative 
parts  are  more  delicately  machined  and  have  a  closer  tolerance 
then  even  an  automobile  cylinder! 

And  smart  canners  cut  their  overhead  still  another  way.  They 
take  care  of  their  closing  machines  ...  oil  and  lubricate  them 
during  and  after  each  pack.  Of  course,  it’s  easy  to  keep  a 
Continental  closing  machine  in  tip-top  condition.  But  any 
machine  will  give  better  service  if  it  gets  better  care.  So  why 
not  take  the  tip  and  remember  to  wash,  steam,  and  oil  your 
machine  at  the  close  of  the  season?  You’ll  find  that  it  pays. 

This  is  just  another  example  of  Continental’s  desire  to  help 
canners  protect  their  profits.  Perhaps  you  can  cut  down  your 
overhead.  If  you  want  frank,  helpful  advice  about  it— consult 
Continental.  If  you  want  better  service,  cans,  and  equipment 
—come  to  Continental. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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EDITORIALS 


The  convention — The  1941  annual  Convention 
is  now  far  enough  in  the  past  to  get  an  unbiased 
view  of  it,  and  its  work,  and  so  it  can  now  be  said 
that  it  was  a  good  Convention,  in  fact  a  very  good 
Convention,  from  any  angle  you  choose  to  view  it.  It 
was  a  business-like  convention  as  contrasted  with  a 
convivial  convention  which  has  sometimes  happened. 
By  that  we  mean  that  all  official  meetings  were  largely 
attended,  the  speakers  were  followed  with  interest  to 
the  last  word,  the  crowd  staying  with  those  on  the 
programs.  That  equals  a  compliment  both  ways:  the 
speakers  were  notable,  their  subjects,  the  kind  business 
men  want  to  know  more  about,  and  they  were  delivered 
in  easily  understood  language,  free  of  heavy  technical 
ideas  and  words;  and  in  the  second  place  the  National 
Canners  Association  and  the  chairmen  of  the  Sections 
which  held  meetings  that  could  be  recorded,  rate 
orchids  on  building  such  a  fine  program. 

This  Convention  Issue  is  intended  to  serve  the  can¬ 
ners  and  all  interested  in  canned  foods,  and  kindred 
products  (but  by  no  means  the  reported  30  differing 
food  products  associations  said  to  have  met  in  Chicago 
during  this  same  week!)  with  the  printed  record  of  all 
meetings,  and  therefore  can  serve  as  a  reference  guide 
during  the  coming  year  From  the  opening  session  to 
the  close  of  the  convention  our  stentotypers  recorded 
every  word  spoken,  and  there  has  been  little  elimina- 
iion,  or  “cutting,”  from  those  records.  This  includes, 
of  course,  the  formal  or  set  addresses.  Committee 
rejiorts,  lists  of  officers,  and  kindred  matters — a  com- 
record  here  for  your  attention. 

You  will  understand  and  the  record  in  places  shows 
t’f  ^  some  utterances  were  withheld;  some  meetings 
' 'uld  not  be  recorded.  Principle  among  these  was 
e  '^^et  of  technical  conferences  on  Canning  Problems, 
ar  ’  on  Raw  Product  Problems,  held  on  Tuesday  and 
Mnesday  afternoon.  Our  reporters  are  excluded 
•1  these  sessions  so  that  everyone  present  may  feel 
^  irfect  ease  to  ask  any  question  which  comes  to  his 
’  — a  sort  of  confidential  round-table  discussion 

ng  canners,  or  growers.  And  we  agree  with  that 
ision,  for  it  is  more  effective  than  you  might  sup- 
However,  copies  of  the  important  papers  dis¬ 
ced  at  those  meetings  have  been  furnished  us  and 
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they  will  be  published  in  full,  some  in  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  regular  issues  until  completed.  These  con¬ 
ferences  were  a  thing  apart  from  the  convention 
program,  and  we  are  treating  them  so.  But  in  point 
of  fact,  this  later  publication,  and  in  small  batches, 
will  permit  you  to  better  study  and  profit  by  them,  than 
could  have  happened  if  they  were  embodied  in  this 
wordy  report  of  the  whole  convention.  And  they  are 
too  good,  too  valuable  to  be  risked  as  lost  in  such  a  way. 

That  is  one  trouble  about  such  Convention  Issues: 
they  are  usually  so  bulky,  so  heavy,  so  many  pages, 
that  they  are  likely  to  be  forbidding  to  most  receivers. 
The  book  is  so  heavy  as  to  be  uncomfortable  to  hold, 
and  this  reduces  a  careful,  full  reading.  The  result 
is  that  the  issue  is  put  aside,  and  just  the  particular 
subject  wanted  turned  to,  and  as  occasion  arises.  We’ve 
been  told,  and  we  agree,  that  anything  over  100  pages, 
on  fairly  heavy  paper,  cancels  the  value  of  the  issue, 
not  only  so  far  as  reader  interest  is  concerned,  but 
when  a  labyrinth  of  advertising  in  the  fore  part  and 
the  rear  of  such  an  issue  is  carried  the  value  of  such 
advertising  shrinks  to  a  lower  point  than  generally 
appreciated.  The  advertisement  is  lost  in  a  welter  of 
other  ads — and  yet,  the  inclination  is:  if  others  are 
there,  we  must  be  too!  You  will  realize  the  truth  of 
this  claim  upon  a  moment’s  consideration,  though  we 
seem  to  be  talking  against  our  own  best  interests.  But 
we  are  not,  because  we  lighten  the  heavy  mass  of  read¬ 
ing  by  running  the  advertisements  in  among  the  read¬ 
ing,  like  raisins  in  a  cake,  and  have  always  done  so  f^r 
that  very  reason.  It  helps  the  reader,  and  it  gives  tho 
advertiser  some  chance  for  his  white  allie. 

THE  WORK  ACCOMPLISHED— It  would  spoil  the 
story  for  us  to  attempt  to  rehash  it  here.  From  begin¬ 
ning  to  end  the  matter  is  most  interesting,  yes  most 
important  to  you  as  one  interested  in  this  industry,  and 
we  strongly  advise  a  careful  reading — and  digestion — 
of  the  whole  thing.  But  naturally  different  men.  for 
different  reasons,  will  be  particularly  interested  in 
some  particular  feature  or  features.  We  cannot  g’^ess 
that.  One  of  the  always  surprises  to  any  pub’ish" 
is  the  difference  displayed  in  various  articles,  all  cf 
them  pertinent  and  important,  as  in  this  case.  In  no 
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issue  do  we  ever  deliberately  print  a  matter  of  no 
interest  to  our  industry,  but  even  so,  some  articles  seem 
to  us  to  stand  out,  while  others  are  minor,  as  we  regard 
it.  Times  without  number  we  have  seen  those  minor 
items  take  all  the  attention,  and  throw  the  important 
one  into  a  shadow.  And  so  it  must  be  with  the  contents 
of  this  issue.  You  will  pick  and  choose  what  you  want 
— and  may  you  have  joy  in  doing  so.  One  thing  certain 
you  cannot  waste  your  time  reading  any  of  it,  for  it 
is  all  very  valuable. 

The  National  Canners  Association  meetings  are  com¬ 
plete,  as  is  also  the  record  of  the  meeting  of  the  Can¬ 
ning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Association.  The  National 
Food  Brokers  Association,  who  make  their  own  report 
of  their  meetings,  furnished  us  with  what  they  wished 
us  to  publish,  and  so  you  have  it.  The  meetings  of  the 
Pea  Institute  and  of  the  Corn  Bureau  are  complete,  and 
the  same  can  be  said  of  the  Meat  Section.  In  the  Cherry 
Section,  in  order  to  give  credit  to  the  supporters  of  this 
excellent  move — Cherry  Week — although  the  occasion 
will  be  “on”  when  you  receive  this  issue,  we  give  the 
full  details;  but  owing  to  the  length  of  the  discussion 
on  Standards,  and  because  it  represents  a  rehash  of 
what  every  cherry  canner  has  had  long  since,  we  have 
been  forced  to  cut.  You  will  get  an  idea  of  this  when 
we  tell  you  that  the  stentotyped  record  of  that  Cherry 
Section  meeting  is  more  than  double  the  amount  of  the 
balance  of  the  convention  report.  We  like  cherries  and 
we  commend  the  cherry  canners  for  their  aggressive 
work  to  sell  canned  cherries,  but  we  can’t  give  them 
three  times  as  much  space  as  all  others  combined — not 
without  getting  ourselves  in  trouble. 

The  big  Machinery  and  Supplies  Show  is  worthy  a 
whole  volume.  It  would  take  that  to  even  approach 
telling  the  whole  story,  and  it  still  would  be  lacking  if 
you  did  not  see  the  Show.  Testimony  to  the  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  the  display,  as  well  as  to  the  variety,  is 
afforded  in  the  fact  that  when  the  meetings  were  not 
on,  the  crowd  was  in  the  Show.  Never  was  it  better 
patronized,  and  we  doubt  if  the  showmen  ever  did  more 
or  better  business  than  they  did  at  this  Convention. 
There  are  those  inclined  to  translate  that  into  a  dread 
of  a  vastly  increased  production  this  season,  as  well 
as  many  new  canneries.  We  do  not  regard  it  in  that 
way.  Mainly,  we  understand,  it  was  a  case  of  substitut¬ 
ing  more  modern  equipment  for  old  or  worn  out,  or 
to  assure  improvement  in  quality,  as  all  canners  now 
are  bent  upon ;  in  other  words  to  produce  better  quality 
canned  foods  at  a  saving  in  cost.  That  covers  the 
machinery,  and  the  same  is  true  about  the  supplies,  and 
the  101  things  that  go  to  make  canning,  or  food  pre¬ 
serving  possible.  The  whole  industry  has  stepped  up 
onto  a  higher  plane,  in  its  factory  equipment,  and  in 
the  supplies  used,  just  as  has  happened  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  general  quality  of  all  canned  foods.  This 
is  not  an  empty  claim.  On  the  contrary  it  is  because 
of  this  big  improvement  in  the  average  quality  of 
canned  foods  that  popular  demand  is  running  to  such 
high  levels,  and  is  steadily  growing.  Continue  that, 
and  advance  it  wherever  possible,  and  there  will  never 
be  need  for  fear  that  production  will  ever  be  overdone. 
As  Dr.  Eddy  said  in  his  talk  before  the  Machinery 
Meeting,  “You  have  the  system  and  all  you  need  is  to 


apply  it  properly,  faithfully,”  and  we  add,  the  world 
will  back  you  up  on  all  you  produce. 

The  industry  is  ready  to  take  its  full  place  in  the 
scheme  of  protection  and  defense,  and  our  Government  | 
knows  that  it  can  depend  upon  it.  Food  did  a  better  * 
job  in  the  first  World  War  than  any  other  branch  of  » 
the  effort,  and  it  will  do  it  again;  and  canned  foods  [ 
stand  chief  among  foods.  If  canners  could  improve  » 
their  selling  methods  as  much  as  they  have  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  producing  the  foods  in  cans  and  glass — safe, 
clean,  economic,  always  ready  and  retaining  all  the  | 
vitamins  so  needed  and  so  sought  for  today — there  | 
would  seem  to  be  no  limit  to  the  possibilities.  Verily  the 
can  has  become  the  pantry  of  the  world,  and  you  1 
ought  to  be  proud  to  be  engaged  in  such  an  industry;  | 
and  similarly  those  who  handle  your  outputs.  You,  as  * 
canners,  have  created  the  world’s  best  food  supply,  and  | 
in  doing  so  you  have  made  business  for  many  lines,  and  I 
for  millions  of  people.  Great  is  the  canning  industry,  J 
and  small  wonder,  therefore,  that  its  annual  Conven-  i 
tion  is  the  greatest  of  them  all.  | 


Cannery  Waste  Disposal  Conference 

Continued  interest  in  cannery  waste  disposal  was  shown  by 
the  excellent  attendance  at  a  conference  devoted  entirely  to  that 
subject.  Dr.  H.  O.  Halvorsort  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
reported  on  the  treatment  of  corn  waste  by  a  combination  lagoon 
and  high  rate  recirculation  filter.  Failure  of  certain  municipal 
treatment  plants  handling  a  large  volume  of  cannery  waste  in 
relation  to  the  flow  of  domestic  sewage  was  investigated  by 
L.  F.  Warrick  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Health.  The 
importance  of  maintaining  a  proper  relationship  between  the 
strength  of  the  waste  and  the  nitrogen  and  phosphorous  ratio 
was  developed. 

William  Ryan  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  discussed  the  importance 
of  screening  operations  and  described  the  operation  of  the  vibrat¬ 
ing  types  of  screen  units.  N.  H.  Sanborn,  National  Canners 
Association,  reported  on  the  use  of  sodium  nitrate  as  a  means  of 
controlling  the  development  of  odor  in  impounded  cannery  wastes. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

FEBRUARY  18-19-20,  1941— Technical  School  for  Pickle  and 
Kraut  Packers,  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

FEBRUARY  25-26 — Canners  Raw  Products  Conference,  Iowa 
State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

FEBRUARY  28th  to  March  7th — Canned  Salmon  Week. 

MARCH  5-6  1941 — Annual  Meeting,  Virginia  Canners  Associ"’.- 
tion.  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

MARCH  6-8,  1941 — Annual  Meeting,  Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte,  California. 

MARCH  19-21,  1941 — Canners’  and  Growers’  School,  Universi  y 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

APRIL  17-18,  1941 — Spring  Meeting,  Tri-State  Packers  Asso.  i- 
ation,  place  to  be  determined  later. 

MAY  4-10,  1941 — United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Associaticn, 
Annual  Convention,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

JUNE  16-18,  1941 — Institute  of  Food  Technology,  Second 
Annual  Convention,  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 
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ROBERT  C.  PAULUS,  President 
National  Canners  Association 
Paulus  Bros.  Packing  Co. 
Salem,  Oregon 


CARROLL  E.  LINDSEY,  Vice-President 
National  Canners  Association 
Lake  Highlands  Canning  Co. 
Highlands  City,  Florida 


H.  F.  KRIMENDAHL,  Retiring  President 
National  Canners  Association 
Crampton  Canneries,  Inc. 

Celina,  Ohio 


THE  CONVENTIONS 

National  Canners  Association 

Ste4jieH4>,  911,,  19  io-  3.^,  19^1 


Lindsey,  Legislative  Committee;  Dan  F.  Gerber,  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Committee;  Harold  J.  Humphrey,  Scientific  Research 
Committee;  John  F.  McGovern,  Social  Security  Committee; 
Howard  A.  Orr,  Labeling  Committee;  William  P.  Hartman,  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Simplification  of  Containers;  Karl  Kuner  Mayer, 
Committee  on  Statistics  and  Information;  and  Harry  L.  Cannon, 
Committee  on  Economic  Research.  Administrative  and  legal 
developments  in  connection  with  legislation  were  discussed  by 
H.  T.  Austern  of  the  Association’s  counsel,  including  a  brief 
review  of  probable  tax  increases;  enforcement  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act;  proposed  investigation  of  the  food  industry 
by  the  Department  of  Justice;  and  the  power  to  impose  priorities 
under  the  National  Defense  powers. 

The  Board  discussed  and  referred  to  the  Resolutions  Com¬ 
mittee  for  appropriate  consideration  resolutions  relative  to 
interstate  trade  barriers,  uniform  State  food  laws,  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  on  simplification  of  containers,  and  national 
defense. 

At  the  noon  luncheon,  the  Board  heard  an  address  on  merchan¬ 
dising  and  distribution  by  John  F.  McGowan,  assistant  vice- 
president  of  the  Harris  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago,  and  a 
talk  by  Chairman  Howard  A.  Orr  on  the  work  and  plans  of  the 
Labeling  Committee. 

There  was  presented  for  the  Board’s  consideration  a  suggested 
war  clause  for  use  in  sales  contracts,  differing  only  in  minor 
particulars  from  the  war  clause  offered  last  May. 

SUGGESTED  WAR  CLAUSE  IN  SALES  CONTRACTS 
The  following  is  the  text  of  the  suggested  war  clause  for  use 
in  sales  contracts  as  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Dircetors  at  the  annual  Convention: 

“If,  as  the  result  of  any  war  in  which  the  United  States 
becomes  a  belligerent,  or  during  any  national  emergency 
proclaimed  by  Congress  or  the  President  arising  of  any 


N.  C.  A.  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
Administrative  Council 


The  Administrative  Council  met  on  Saturday,  January  18th, 
preceding  the  convention  at  which  time  the  budget  for  the 
Association’s  work  in  1941  was  prepared  for  presentation  to 
the  Board  of  Directors,  which  met  the  following  day. 

In  addition  to  action  upon  the  budget,  the  Council  authorized 
the  President  of  the  Association  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
consider  the  question  of  revising  membership  qualifications.  This 
committee  was  directed  to  report  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council 


In  preparation  for  reports  to  be  presented  to  the  Board,  the 
oiijo  Economics  Committee  met  on  Friday,  and  the  Social 
; ■  Ity,  Legislative,  and  Labeling  Committees  on  Saturday. 


Meeting  of  Board  of  Directors 

meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  on  January  19  drew  a 
tendance  of  members  and  guests,  including  a  number  of 
■1  Chairmen  and  presidents  and  secretaries  of  State  and 
d  canners’  associations.  The  report  of  the  Secretary- 
rer,  as  printed  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary, 
esented  to  the  Board;  and  the  tentative  budget  for  1941, 
)mmended  by  the  Administrative  Council,  was  presented 
mrman  Marc  C.  Hutchinson  and  approved.  The  rate  of 
■,c  1941  was  fixed  at  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  case  for 
?1  products  and  three-twentieths  of  a  cent  for  non- 
’1  products — the  same  rate  as  for  1940.  The  budget 
md  provides  for  expansion  of  the  work  on  labeling. 

'  work  and  plans  of  various  committees  and  departments 
3  Association  were  then  presented  in  reports  by  Carroll  E. 
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foreign  wars,  (1)  Seller’s  factory  or  factories  or  all  or  any 
portion  of  Seller’s  production  are  commandeered  or  requisi¬ 
tioned  by  the  Federal  Government;  or  (2)  Seller’s  produc¬ 
tion  or  sales  are  regulated  or  restricted  by  the  Federal 
Government;  or  (3)  Seller,  in  compliance  (whether  such 
compliance  is  mandatory  or  not)  with  any  Government 
request,  order,  contract,  allotment,  notice,  or  ‘Friendly 
commandeer’  received  in  writing  after  the  date  of  this  con¬ 
tract,  delivers  to  or  reserves  for  the  Government,  or 
agencies  designated  by  the  Government,  all  or  any  portion  of 
Seller’s  production;  or  (4)  Seller  with  reasonable  effort  and 
at  reasonable  cost  is  unable  to  obtain  the  raw  materials, 
supplies,  fuel,  labor,  or  transportation  necessary  to  enable 
it  to  fulfill  its  contracts;  and  as  a  result.  Seller  is  unable 
to  fulfill  all  of  its  contract  commitments  to  all  purchasers 
of  any  article  covered  by  this  contract.  Seller  shall  pro-rate 
among  all  such  purchasers  its  available  supply,  if  any,  of 
such  article,  and  a  delivery  of  Buyer’s  pro-rata  share,  if  any, 
shall  constitute  a  full  performance  of  this  contract.  If 
under  the  conditions  specified  there  is  no  available  supply 
to  be  pro-rated.  Seller  shall  not  be  liable  for  failure  to 
deliver.” 


OPENING  SESSION 

MONDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  20.  1941 

The  Opening  Session  of  the  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Canners  Association,  held  at  the  Stevens 
Hotel,  Chicago,  January  20-24,  1941,  convened  at  ten-fifteen 
o’clock,  Mr.  H.  F.  Krimendahl,  President  of  the  Association, 
presiding. 

PRESIDENT  KRIMENDAHL:  In  opening  this  our  Thirty- 
fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Canners  Association, 
may  I  ask  you  all  to  arise  for  a  moment  in  silent  prayer? 

The  meeting  rose  and  stood  in  silent  prayer. 

PRESIDENT  KRIMENDAHL:  My  first  duty  this  morning 
is  to  announce  the  Committee  on  Nominations. 

In  accordance  with  established  precedent,  I  wish  to  announce 
that  any  resolution  that  any  member  may  wish  to  offer  from 
the  floor  will  be  referred  to  the  Resolutions  Committee,  which 
is  a  standing  committee,  with  E.  E.  Chase,  Jr.,  as  Chairman. 
All  resolutions  should  be  filed  with  the  Committee  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  Resolutions  Committee  will  report  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  at  the  Tuesday  morning  session. 

I  also  wish  to  name  the  Finance  Committee  as  the  Auditing 
Committee,  and  the  Treasurer’s  report  is  referred  to  that 
Committee. 

Annual  Address  H.  F.  Krimendahl 

Celina,  Ohio,  President,  National  Canners  Association 

The  man  who  makes  what  is  called  an  annual  address  has 
the  privilege,  I  suppose,  of  pointing  it  toward  the  past,  or 
toward  the  future;  or  he  may  choose  to  make  it  look  both  ways. 
I  suppose,  too,  that  he  has  the  opportunity,  if  not  the  privilege, 
of  pointing  with  pride,  viewing  with  alarm,  or  assuming  the 
role  of  prophet. 

In  what  I  have  to  say  today,  I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  role 
of  either  historian  or  prophet.  You  will  find  in  the  report  of 
Secretary  Gorrell,  and  in  the  Laboratory  and  other  reports,  a 
complete  record  of  the  Association’s  activities  during  the  past 
year.  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  what  these  reports  say.  I  also 
disclaim  any  intention  to  attempt  a  preview  of  1941,  although  I 
should  like  to  stress  some  things  that  I  think  are  worth 
thinking  about. 

It’s  just  common  sense  to  say  that  we  cannot  foresee  what 
will  happen  during  1941.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  any  new 
year,  but  this  year  we  do  seem  to  have  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  unpredictable  factors  to  reckon  with.  We  know  what 
the  statistical  position  of  the  principal  canned  foods  is  at  the 
opening  of  the  year.  We  hope  to  be  given  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  a  fairly  definite  idea  of  what  the  defense  program 


will  require  in  the  way  of  canned  foods  for  the  Army  and  the 
Navy.  We  know  fairly  accurately  what  the  commercial  markets 
will  probably  absorb.  We  know  our  individual  capacity  to 
produce.  What  we  don’t  know  is  the  amount  of  canned  foods 
we  may  be  asked  to  supply  for  war  or  relief  purposes  abroad. 
And,  as  is  always  the  case,  we  don’t  know  what  weather  will  be 
vouchsafed  for  us  during  the  growing  season.  These  two 
unknown  factors  can  easily  make  many  changes  in  what  we 
might  otherwise  expect  to  happen. 

In  some  respects  the  canning  industry  has  a  much  more 
difficult  problem  than  other  industries  in  planning  and  carrying 
out  its  part  in  the  defense  program.  This  difficulty  is  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  the  industry.  Seasonal  products,  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  bulk  of  the  industry’s  output,  must  be  packed  at 
their  harvest  time.  No  defense  plans  or  defense  planning  can 
shift  the  course  of  the  seasons,  nor  can  climatic  conditions  be 
planned  in  advance.  The  seed  that  goes  into  the  ground  in 
the  spring,  and  the  weather  that  affects  the  setting  of  fruits, 
are  determining  factors  in  the  size  of  the  pack.  Month  to 
month  changes  can  be  made  in  the  output  of  most  non-seasonal 
products,  but  not  in  seasonal  fruits  and  vegetables  nor  in 
seafoods  that  must  be  caught  in  season. 

Because  there  is  free  competition  in  our  industry,  and  because 
what  the  industry  plans  and  does  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
the  sum  total  of  the  plans  and  actions  of  the  thousands  of 
individual  canners,  a  great  responsibility  rests  upon  each 
one  of  us. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  attend 
meetings  of  canners  in  practically  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and,  of  course,  I  have  been  in  intimate  touch  with  the  work  of 
the  Association’s  committees  and  staff  in  Washington.  From 
these  contacts  I  have  gained  some  fairly  definite  ideas  as  to 
what  canners  are  thinking  about  in  connection  with  the  present 
situation.  Wherever  I  have  gone,  and  with  whomever  I  have 
talked,  I  found  that  chief  interest  centered  on  defense  problems 
and  their  effect  on  the  canning  industry  and  trade.  Canners’ 
views  and  opinions  covered  every  possible  angle  of  the  situation 
— production,  labor,  taxes,  trade  regulations,  financing,  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Government,  and  so  on.  From  all  these  I  have 
tried  to  outline  in  my  own  mind  what  seem  to  be  the  basic 
ideas  back  of  the  industry’s  thinking,  and  I  wish  to  pass  these 
ideas  on  to  you  for  your  consideration.  During  the  convention 
you  will  hear  authoritative  discussions  of  various  aspects  of 
the  defense  problem  as  it  relates  to  the  canning  industry.  It 
is  not  my  purpose  to  anticipate  what  you  will  hear,  but  to 
furnish  you  with  a  background  made  up  of  the  views  of  canners 
with  whom  I  have  talked. 

First,  canners  are  ready  and  willing  to  do  whatever  the 
defense  program  requires ;  they  are  prepared  to  place  their 
knowledge  and  experience  at  the  Government’s  disposal;  and 
naturally,  they  want  those  in  charge  of  the  defense  program 
to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  this  knowledge  and  practical 
experience. 

Second,  the  canning  industry  has  the  production  capacity  to 
meet  national  defense  requirements;  the  practical  maximum 
limit  to  the  industry’s  production  is  the  amount  of  raw  products, 
supplies  (including  cans),  and  labor  that  is  available.  Of  these, 
question  has  been  raised  only  with  respect  to  the  tin  situation, 
and  adequate  supplies  now  seem  assured  at  least  for  the 
coming  year. 

Third,  canners  have  no  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the 
national  defense  problem  to  bring  about  unnecessary  expansion 
in  their  productive  capacity,  for  they  realize  that  unwise  or 
unnecessary  expansion  of  plant  capacity  will  exact  its  penalty 
and  a  heavy  one.  On  the  other  hand,  they  appreciate  the  wisdom 
of  maintaining  their  plants  and  equipment  in  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency  that  will  make  for  economical  production. 

Fourth,  canners  have  no  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the 
national  defense  problem  to  make  excessive  or  unreasonable 
profits. 

Fifth,  canners  do  not  want  speculation  to  enter  into  either  the 
production  or  distribution  of  canned  foods.  Speculation  in 
foods  would  be  unfair  to  consumers,  crippling  in  its  effect  on 
the  defense  program,  and  harmful  to  the  sound  financing  of 
all  industry  and  trade. 

Sixth,  canners  desire  stable  prices.  By  this  they  mean,  not 
fixed  prices,  but  prices  that  adequately  and  accurately  reflect 
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production  and  distribution  conditions.  In  other  words,  they 
want  no  runaway  or  out-of-line  prices,  either  for  what  they 
produce  or  for  what  they  pay  to  make  production  possible — raw 
products,  supplies,  labor,  etc. 

Seventh,  canners  hope  for  a  minimum  of  disturbance  to  their 
ordinary  commercial  trade,  which  constitutes  the  bulk  of  their 
business  and  which  is  their  service  to  the  great  consuming 
public.  This  does  not  mean  that  they  would  oppose  such  change 
in  methods  and  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet 
defense  problems ;  it  does  mean  that  canners  do  not  want 
experimentation,  or  needless  additions  to  the  real  defense 
program.  They  feel  that  an  emergency  should  be  dealt  with  as 
an  emergency,  and  not  as  an  opportunity  to  put  forward  pro¬ 
posals  bearing  little  or  no  relation  to  the  actual  emergency 
problems. 

Eighth,  canners  are  ready  and  willing  to  bear  their  just  and 
proportionate  share  of  the  additional  tax  burdens  that  will  be 
laid  upon  the  entire  nation  to  finance  the  defense  program;  they 
earnestly  hope  that  this  tax  burden  will  be  so  laid  and  so 
administered  as  not  to  handicap  the  industry  after  the  present 
emergency  passes. 

The  points  I  have  mentioned  do  not,  of  course,  cover  all  the 
views  and  opinions  expressed  to  me,  nor  did  I  find  that  each 
canner  gave  equal  emphasis  to  them.  If  I  were  to  attempt  to 
sum  up  the  canners’  attitude,  it  would  be  something  like  this: 
The  country  has  a  big  job  to  do,  and  we  canners  have  a  part  in 
that  job.  We  want  to  get  at  it  with  all  the  intelligence  and 
energy  we  possess. 

This  brings  me  to  another  point  that  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
as  strongly  as  I  can.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  canners  here 
today  are  members  of  the  National  Association.  In  our  organi¬ 
zation  you  have  an  agency  that  can  speak  in  an  authoritative 
way  for  the  industry.  In  times  like  these,  the  Government  needs 
just  such  agencies  in  carrying  on  the  defense  program.  It  needs 
an  organization  for  each  industry  that  can  tell  it  what  that 
industry  can  do  and  how  best  that  industry’s  job  can  be  done. 
You  know,  at  least  in  part,  what  the  National  Association  has 
already  done  in  connection  with  the  defense  program.  I  believe 
that  the  repi’esentatives  of  the  Government  who  will  address 
you  during  this  convention  will  bear  witness  not  only  to  the 
readiness  of  our  Association  to  aid  the  government  but  also  its 
ability  to  do  a  good  job. 

While  we  already  have  in  our  membership  canners  represent¬ 
ing  a  large  proportion  of  the  industry’s  output,  we  should  like 
to  have  affiliated  with  us  many  other  canners  who  cannot  only 
benefit  from  membership,  but  who  can  also  contribute  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Association’s  work.  As  you  know,  the 
only  membership  solicitors  that  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  has  are  its  own  members.  During  the  past  year  in  my 
visits  to  canners  throughout  the  country,  I  have  found  that  in 
many  cases  non-members  need  only  be  shown  the  advantages 
of  membership  to  be  persuaded  to  file  their  applications.  This, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  a  job  for  each  individual  member  of  the 
Association  to  undertake,  and  I  urge  that  during  the  coming 
year  you  make  it  your  job  to  increase  our  membership  to  the 
highest  point  that  we  have  ever  enjoyed. 

I  should  like  to  say  something  about  distribution,  inasmuch 
as  there  was  considerable  interest  expressed  by  canners  with 
whom  I  have  talked  this  past  year. 

For  the  time  being,  due  to  the  defense  program  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  we  may  not  have  the  problem  of  merchandising  our  output 
that  we  have  faced  in  years  past.  Let  us  remember,  however, 
that  time  passes  swiftly  and  the  defense  program,  as  all  other 
programs,  will  come  to  an  end,  and  where  will  our  industry  be 
then  with  reference  to  the  distribution  of  its  canned  food 
products? 

The  National  Canners  Association,  for  years,  has  had  a  long 
range  program  dealing  principally  with  scientific  research  and 
production.  There  have  been  times  when  these  projects  were 
temporarily  abandoned;  during  the  first  World  War,  more  or 
less  during  N.R.A.  days,  and  when  special  problems  faced  the 
industry.  However,  this  long  range  program  on  research  and 
production  has  always  been  returned  to  as  a  main  objective. 

We  have  not  reached  a  time  when  I  think  we  should  forget 
about  research  and  production,  although,  I  do  think  that  we 


have  made  enough  progress  along  these  lines  that  more  atten¬ 
tion  should  now  be  given  to  distribution. 

Distribution,  in  my  opinion,  has  two  important  phases:  First, 
merchandising — the  Canners’  and  Distributors’  problem  of 
moving  foods  toward  the  consumer  and  making  them  available 
to  the  consumer  at  such  times  and  places  and  at  such  prices  as 
will  induce  the  consumer  to  accept  them.  Second,  consumer 
education — the  force  which  is  designed  to  move  the  consumer 
toward  the  fiow  of  canned  foods  and  cause  her  to  take  the 
initiative  in  buying  them. 

Both  of  these  subjects  are  quite  complicated  and  have  many 
detailed  angles  that  need  studying.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  we  must  do  more  to  tell  the  consumer  about  the  whole¬ 
someness,  the  freshness,  the  many  uses,  and  the  other  educa¬ 
tional  facts  about  canned  foods. 

The  Home  Economics  Division  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  and  the  can  companies  have  done  a  marvelous  piece 
of  work  in  consumer  education,  although,  in  my  opinion,  we 
have  barely  scratched  the  surface.  In  ether  words,  I  think  that 
the  consumption  of  canned  foods  can  be  materially  increased 
by  enlarged  work  on  distribution,  and  I  hope  that  sometime 
soon  the  industry  will  be  in  a  position,  through  an  industry 
program,  to  bring  to  the  entire  consuming  public,  the  facts 
that  will  mean  a  better  and  more  diversified  diet  for  our  people 
and  a  larger  market  for  our  products. 

While  it  is  true  that  certain  things  can  be  accomplished 
through  organizations,  the  individual  canner  has  no  right  to 
expect  an  organized  group  to  do  those  things  for  which  he 
alone  must  assume  the  responsibility.  If  canners  are  to  become 
better  salesmen,  they  must  undertake  the  job  of  selling  seriously. 
No  canner  can  become  an  effective  salesman  of  his  product 
without  having  a  full  knowledge  of  the  factors  with  which  he 
must  cope  in  selling  that  product.  He  must  first  sell  himself 
on  the  idea  that  canned  foods  must  be  merchandised  and  that 
competition  is  too  keen  to  expect  buyers  to  come  in  and  ask 
for  his  product,  unless,  of  course,  he  is  willing  to  give  it  away. 

As  I  am  about  to  lay  down  the  reins  as  President  of  this  great 
institution  I  cannot  say  enough  for  the  splendid  cooperation  I 
have  had  from  Mr.  Gorrell  and  the  entire  N.  C.  A.  organization, 
including  the  staff  at  Washington,  San  Francisco  and  Seattle, 
as  well  as  the  many  Committee  members,  who  have  so  freely 
given  their  time,  often  traveling  from  coast  to  coast  to  give 
the  industry  the  benefit  of  their  counsel  and  knowledge. 

After  having  been  the  head  of  this  organization  for  the  past 
year,  in  intimate  contact  with  trained  men  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments,  and  having  had  the  benefit  of  the  judicious  counsel  of 
our  Secretary,  Mr.  Gorrell,  I  can  easily  see  why  our  Association 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  respected  trade  organizations  in 
existence  today. 

Recently  I  read  where  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said,  “Every 
institution  is  but  the  lengthened  shadow  of  a  man.”  How  true 
this  is  of  our  Secretary,  who  has  been  primarily  responsible  over 
these  many  years  for  the  building  of  this  institution. 

PRESIDENT  KRIMENDAHL:  May  we  at  this  time  have 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations? 

Mr.  Ralph  O.  Dulany,  Chairman,  read  the  prepared  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Nominations. 

Election  of  Officers 

President — Robert  C.  Paulus,  Paulus  Bros.  Packing  Co., 
Salem,  Oregon. 

First  Vice-President — Carroll  E.  Lindsey,  Lakeland  Highlands 
Canning  Co.,  Highland  City,  Florida. 

Second  Vice-President — Alfred  W.  Eames,  California  Packing 
Corporation,  San  Francisco,  California. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Frank  E.  Gorrell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DIRECTORS  FOR  TWO  YEARS 

Albert  M.  Lester,  California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Clark  Hagen,  Atlantic  Canning  Co.,  Atlantic,  Iowa. 

DIRECTORS  FOR  THREE  YEARS 

W.  K.  McCracken,  TreeSweet  Products  Co.,  Santa  Ana, 
California. 

Clarence  M.  Walters,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

W.  A.  Miskimen,  Stokely  Bros.  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
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Frank  F.  Falk,  Vincennes  Packing  Corp.,  Vincennes,  Indiana. 

R.  N.  Stingle,  Hall-Stingle  Co.,  Waterloo,  Indiana. 

Seth  H.  Soule,  Monmouth  Canning  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 

Milroy  Warren,  R.  J.  Peacock  Canning  Co.,  Lubec,  Maine. 

H.  K.  Defendorf,  Baldwin  Packers,  San  Francisco,  California. 

D.  Thompson  Swing,  Ridgely,  Maryland. 

Harold  K.  Royal,  Oceana  Canning  Co.,  Shelby,  Michigan. 

Ivan  L.  Anderson,  Anderson  Canning  and  Pickle  Co.,  Dodge 
Center,  Minnesota. 

A.  R.  Vandever,  Faribault  Canning  Co.,  Faribault,  Minnesota. 
Ben  Logan,  Jr.,  Ray-Maling  Co.,  Inc.,  Hillsboro,  Oregon. 
Herbert  J.  Barnes,  Kaysville  Canning  Corp.,  Kaysville,  Utah. 

R.  A.  Moss,  Woods  Cross  Canning  Co.,  Clearfield,  Utah. 

Henry  P.  Taylor,  Taylor  &  Caldwell,  Inc.,  Walkerton,  Virginia. 
H.  E.  Kelley,  New  Church,  Virginia. 

Fred  C.  Bush,  Bush  Bros.  &  Co.,  Dandridge,  Tennessee. 
Lawrence  Calvert,  San  Juan  Fishing  and  Packing  Co.,  Seattle, 
Washington. 

G.  J.  Hipke,  A.  T.  Hipke  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New  Holstein,  Wis. 

The  following  directors  hold  over  from  previous  years: 

W.  I.  Andrus,  W.  R.  Roach  &  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

George  O.  Bailey,  Snider  Packing  Corp.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

J.  Adams  Bruce,  Bruce’s  Juices,  Inc.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

R.  L.  Carpenter,  Paragould  Canning  Co.,  Paragould,  Arkansas. 
Garth  E.  Carrier,  Iowa  Canning  Co.,  Vinton,  Iowa. 

E.  E.  Chase,  Jr.,  Chevy  Chase  Co.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

R.  D.  Cleaveland,  H.  J.  McGrath  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  W.  Crary,  J.  B.  Inderrieden  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

L.  T.  Dee,  Utah  Canning  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

H.  D.  Didier,  Buckeye  Canning  Co.,  Weston,  Ohio. 

George  H.  Draper,  Jr.,  Milford,  Del. 

Thomas  J.  Grace,  Gorton-Pew  Fisheries  Co.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
Robert  S.  Hopps,  National  Fruit  Canning  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Edgar  F.  Hurff,  Edgar  F.  Hurff  Co.,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 

F.  E.  Jewett,  G.  S.  and  F.  E.  Jewett,  Norridgewock,  Maine. 
Cassius  L.  Kirk,  Bozeman  Canning  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

M.  E.  Knouse,  Knouse  Corp.,  Peach  Glen,  Pa. 

E.  H.  Koster,  Kuner-Empson  Co.,  Brighton,  Colo. 

H.  E.  MacConaughey,  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.,  Ltd.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

T.  C.  McCall,  Gibson  Canning  Co.,  Gibson  City,  Ill. 

C.  S.  Morrill,  Burnham  &  Morrill  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 

L.  E.  Munger,  Holley  Canning  Co.,  Holley,  N.  Y. 

Harold  S.  Norman,  Florida  Citrus  Canners  Cooperative,  Lake 
Wales,  Fla. 

Art  Oppenheimer,  Marshall  Canning  Co.,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 
George  N.  Pfarr,  Tri-Valley  Packing  Association,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif. 

Chester  Roche,  Western  Oregon  Packing  Corp.,  Corvallis,  Oreg. 
Emil  Rutz,  Schuckl  &  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  California. 

N.  O.  Sorenson,  Country  Gardens,  Inc.,  Gillett,  Wis. 

Charles  H.  G.  Sweigart,  Keystone  Mushroom  Co.,  Coatesville, 

Pennsylvania. 

O.  L.  Teagarden,  The  J.  Weller  Co.,  Oak  Harbor,  Ohio. 

G.  Frank  Thomas,  Thomas  &  Go.,  Frederick,  Md. 

Marcus  L.  Urann,  Cranberry  Canneries,  Inc.,  South  Hanson, 
Massachusetts. 

Gilbert  C.  Van  Camp,  Van  Camp  Sea  Food  Co.,  Terminal 
Island,  Calif. 

C.  T.  Vandervoort,  Jamestown  Canning  Co.,  Wilmington,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Van  Eenwyk,  Fruit  Belt  Preserving  Co.,  East  William¬ 
son,  New  York. 

Henry  A.  Verhulst,  Calumet-Dutch  Packing  Co.,  Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin. 

Guy  L.  Webster,  G.  L.  Webster  Co.,  Cheriton,  Va. 

Wirt  S.  Winebrenner,  D.  E.  Winebrenner  Co.,  Inc.,  Hanover, 
Pennsylvania. 

MR.  DULANY :  I  move  you.  Sir,  that  the  gentlemen  whose 
names  I  have  read  be  elected  to  the  positions  that  have  been 


named,  and  that  the  resolution  with  regard  to  officers  of  the 
sections  be  approved. 

MR.  HENRY  P.  CANNON  (Bridgeville,  Del.) :  I  second  the 
motion. 

PRESIDENT  KRIMENDAHL:  Are  there  any  further 
nominations?  If  not,  it  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  be  accepted. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  unanimously  carried. 

PRESIDENT  KRIMENDAHL:  I  declare  the  officers  duly 
elected  to  the  respective  offices  of  the  Association. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Last  year  Major  Paul  P.  Logan,  of 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army,  gave 
an  address  before  this  convention.  This  year  Lt.-Col.  Logan 
will  speak  to  us.  We  are  all  highly  pleased  with  the  fact  that 
he  has  his  well  deserved  promotion  and  with  the  fact  that  he 
will  speak  to  us  again. 

Colonel  Logan  last  year  discussed  the  importance  of  civilian 
industrial  production  in  case  of  war  and  the  necessity  for 
mobilization  of  this  production.  Although  we  are  not  at  war  at 
this  time,  nevertheless  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  defense 
program  in  which  the  canning  industry  is  playing  its  part. 

Colonel  Logan,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Food  Committee, 
Commodities  Division,  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board,  has 
worked  for  many  years  with  the  problem  of  food  supplies.  He 
will  discuss  for  us  “The  Army’s  Program  for  Procurement  of 
Canned  Foods.”  Colonel  Logan.  (Applause.) 

The  Army's  Program  for  Procurement  of 
Canned  Foods 

By  Lt.-Col.  Paul  P.  Logan 

Chairman,  Food  Committee,  Commodities  Division, 
Army  and  Navy  Munitioyis  Board 

Last  year  from  this  platform  I  tried  to  explain  to  you  the 
plans  which  had  been  made  by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  for  the  mobilization  of  American  industry 
and  for  the  coordination  of  our  national  industrial  efforts  and 
our  limitless  resources  in  time  of  war. 

We  are  not  at  war  but  we  are  in  the  early  stages  of  an 
extensive  program  for  the  military  training  of  our  manpower 
and  well  advanced  in  a  program  for  the  production  of  war 
material  which  would  only  be  exceeded  by  the  advent  of  actual 
hostilities.  We  have  in  fact  started  to  mobilize  American 
industry. 

Today  it  is  my  signal  honor  to  sound  the  “Call  to  Arms”  to 
one  of  America’s  greatest  industrial  groups — The  National 
Canners  Association — and  to  lay  before  you  a  concrete  plan 
which,  we  are  convinced,  will  provide  for  the  timely  and  orderly 
procurement  of  subsistence  supplies  for  an  armed  force  of  any 
size — a  plan  which  will  cause  the  least  possible  dislocation  of 
the  I’egular  commercial  market.  This  plan  was  conceived  under 
the  principle  that  a  National  Defense  program  of  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  one  we  are  entering  is  the  specific  business  of  130 
million  American  citizens,  each  with  equal  responsibility  to 
contribute  his  share  of  thought,  of  toil,  of  privation  and  hard¬ 
ship — whether  he  be  behind  a  bayonet,  a  lathe,  or  a  fountain 
pen.  Each  to  share  in  the  glory  of  service  to  his  country,  and 
each  entitled  to  his  share  of  protection  from  unwarranted 
suffering.  The  army  must  and  will  be  well  fed  but  the  pro¬ 
curement  will  be  arranged  so  as  to  cause  the  least  possible  dis¬ 
turbance  in  food  prices. 

The  subsistence  of  a  million  and  a  half  men  is  a  difficult 
problem  and  one  that  can  be  solved  only  by  careful  pre-planning 
and  unceasing  supervision.  Napoleon  once  said  “Nothing  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  war  except  in  consequence  of  a  well  organized  plan.” 
Planning  the  subsistence  for  an  army  includes  the  procurement, 
the  distribution,  the  storage,  the  issue,  the  preparation,  and 
the  service  of  food.  The  work  involves  a  knowledge  of  raw  and 
processed  foods,  of  storage  requirements  and  spoilage  factors, 
knowledge  of  nutrition  and  mess  management,  and  skill  in  the 
preparation  and  service  of  food. 

Subsistence  supplies,  classified  by  commercial  handling,  fall 
into  two  broad,  natural  groups.  The  first,  and  least  difficult 
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to  deal  with,  is  the  non-perishable  group.  The  second  group,  and 
far  more  difficult  to  handle,  is  the  perishable  line.  Detailed 
plans  have  been  made  for  the  procurement  of  both — but  you 
gentlemen  are  particularly  interested  in  the  former,  specifically 
in  the  part  of  the  former  known  as  “canned  foods.” 

Before  presenting  the  new  plan,  it  might  be  well  for  you  to 
hear  what  the  procurement  system  has  been  in  the  past  and 
why  it  is  now  deemed  necessary  to  make  a  change. 

In  past  years  the  army  consisted  of  130,000  men  scattered 
over  the  United  States  and  abroad  in  126  army  stations.  We 
looked  upon  Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  and  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Texas,  with  their  6,000-troop  populations,  as  something  really 
big.  Many  of  our  posts  were  garrisoned  by  a  strength  of  200 
to  300  men.  Some  of  them  were  manned  by  caretaking  detach¬ 
ments  only.  In  1933  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  came 
into  being  and  became  the  supply  responsibility  of  the  army. 
It  attained  a  strength  of  300,000  men  who  were  stationed  in 
1,500  localities. 

This  was  the  establishment  for  which  we  bought  subsistence — 
a  great  number  of  small  groups.  Procurement  for  this  army 
was  not  a  factor  of  major  importance  to  any  part  of  American 
business. 

One  of  the  basic  laws  for  procurement,  and  incidentally  one 
of  the  finest  laws  ever  passed  by  our  Congress,  is  that  supplies 
of  standard  commercial  items  must  be  procured  in  the  open 
market  by  competitive  bidding.  For  the  purchase  of  non- 
perishable  supplies  we  have  had  nine  Quartermaster  Depots 
located  at  various  points  in  the  United  States.  Such  supplies 
have  been  purchased  quarterly.  The  items  purchased  by  each 
depot  represented  the  consolidated  requisitions  received  from 
the  various  army  posts.  The  list  of  requirements  was  published 
to  all  merchants  who  desired  to  bid  on  government  business  in 
the  form  of  a  Circular  Proposal  to  Bid.  The  list  contained  all 
of  the  non-perishable  grocery  items  which  are  commonly  used 
in  an  army  mess.  Oftentimes  the  list  contained  more  than  one 
hundred  items  and  the  Invitation  called  for  “delivered”  prices 
to  each  post.  The  quantity  of  each  item  was  estimated  on 
anticipated  requirements  for  the  ensuing  quarter.  Quantities 
were  relatively  small.  We  seldom,  if  ever,  bought  car  loads  of 
any  item  except  fiour  and  sugar. 

Contracts  were  awarded,  item  by  item,  to  the  vendor  who 
submitted  the  low  bid.  In  general,  inspection  for  quality  was 
made  at  destination  because  it  was  not  possible  to  do  other¬ 
wise.  The  plan  has  worked  well.  In  general,  the  merchants 
most  attracted  to  that  type  of  business  have  been  our  whole¬ 
sale  grocerymen — and  they  are  doing  a  good  job.  This  type 
of  buying  will  continue  for  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps — 
which  Corps,  by  the  way,  is  twice  the  strength  that  the  army 
was  ten  years  ago. 

But  the  system  just  described  must  be  modified  for  procure¬ 
ment  for  great  numbers  of  men.  Purchasing  officers  competing 
with  each  other  for  the  great  quantity  of  supplies  which  will 
be  needed  would  be  almost  sure  to  cause  considerable  disturbance 
in  the  normal  market.  This  was  recently  proved  when  two 
army  buyers  each  went  into  the  same  market  for  some  six 
hundred  car  loads  of  canned  foods.  This  competition  between 
two  buyers  caused  a  sudden  rise  in  prices  principally  because 
more  than  four  times  the  required  amount  was  quickly  optioned 
by  prospective  bidders. 

Here  is  the  method  which  will  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
canned  foods,  beginning  July  1,  1941: 

Non-perishable  supplies  will  be  centralized  for  procurement 
in  the  New  York,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco  Depots.  None  of 
these  three  will  duplicate  the  work  of  the  other.  New  York 
will  buy  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  extracts,  spices,  jam,  pickles,  syrup, 
baking  powder,  and  many  other  items,  including  canned  apples 
and  applesauce. 

Chicago  will  buy  all  canned  vegetables,  red  sour  cherries, 
flour  and  flour  products,  rice,  beans  and  dried  peas,  canned 
meats,  evaporated  and  dried  milk,  and  a  number  of  other  items. 

San  Francisco  will  buy  all  canned  fruits  (except  those  just 
mentioned),  dried  fruits,  and  canned  fish. 

Purchase  will  be  made  quarterly,  awards  being  made  to  low 
bidders.  Requirements  will  be  widely  advertised  for  a  suffi¬ 
cient  length  of  time  to  permit  merchants  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  prepare  and  submit  bids. 


Any  citizen  who  is  deemed  to  be  a  responsible  bidder  can 
submit  an  offering  and  it  will  be  considered.  Any  citizen  who 
desires  to  bid  on  government  business  can  be  placed  upon  the 
mailing  list  of  the  Purchasing  and  Contracting  Officer  by 
writing  his  request  to  the  officer  concerned.  Requests  to  be 
placed  upon  the  mailing  list  should  be  accompanied  by  a  state¬ 
ment  of  credentials,  showing  the  location  of  his  firm,  type  of 
business,  and  amount  of  stock  normally  carried. 

Performance  bonds  will  be  required  from  all  bidders.  They 
can  be  obtained  annually  at  a  very  nominal  sum.  Bid  bonds 
may  be  required. 

The  quantity  desired  will  be  shown  in  the  Invitation  to  Bid. 
Bids  will  be  asked  on  car  lots  or  more  of  each  item. 

It  is  usually  advantageous  to  the  army  to  ask  for  prices  on 
a  delivered  basis,  and  that  idea  has  been  included  in  the  new 
plan.  However,  for  the  benefit  of  prospective  bidders,  a  plan 
is  now  being  considered  to  permit  quotations  f.  o.  b.  point  of 
origin. 


LIEUT.-COL.  PAUL  P.  LOCAN,  Chairman 
Food  Committee,  Commodities  Division 
U.  S.  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board 


If  it  is  decided  to  call  for  “delivered”  prices,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  each  bidder  to  calculate  the  freight  rate  from  his 
shipping  point  and  to  adjust  his  bid  prices  accordingly. 

In  connection  with  the  calculation  of  freight  rates  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Canners  Association  could  be  of  great  assistance. 
The  National  and  State  Associations  could  obtain  data  on  truck, 
rail,  inland  water  and  coastwise  freight  rates  from  any  can¬ 
nery  location  to  every  army  post.  This,  of  course,  would  only 
be  necessary  if  the  prices  are  called  for  on  a  delivered  basis. 

Whether  prices  are  to  be  asked  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point  or  on 
a  delivered  basis  will  be  announced  in  the  near  future. 

In  case  it  is  decided  to  ask  for  prices  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point, 
the  final  evaluation  of  the  bid  will  still  be  based  upon  the  cost 
of  the  goods  to  the  army  at  the  delivery  point. 

Each  bid  will  have  to  show  the  location  of  the  goods  being 
offered  so  as  to  facilitate  inspection. 

Bid  samples  may  be  submitted  in  order  that  a  bidder  may 
find  out  whether  the  merchandise  he  is  offering  is  of  specifica¬ 
tion  quality.  The  army  cannot  undertake  to  classify  a  product 
for  a  vendor  except  where  the  sample  is  forwarded  in  connection 
with  an  actual  bid.  Samples  will  not  be  opened  until  the  bid 
is  received.  The  invitation  will  stipulate  that  the  bidder  author¬ 
izes  his  bid  to  be  thrown  out  if  his  sample  fails  to  meet  speci¬ 
fication  requirements. 
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The  purchase,  however,  will  be  made  upon  a  specification 
which  clearly  defines  the  quality  standard  which  must  be  met, 
and  which  also  defines  the  requirements  as  to  packing  and  mark¬ 
ing  of  cases.  All  cans  must  be  labeled  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Laws.  The  fact  that  a 
man  has  submitted  one  can  of  acceptable  merchandise  as  a  bid 
sample  will  have  no  effect  upon  the  inspection  which  will  follow 
the  award. 

Inspection  will  be  made  at  point  of  origin  in  every  possible 
instance.  If  for  any  reason  the  inspection  is  not  made  at  point 
of  origin,  it  will  be  made  at  destination.  Canned  foods  special¬ 
ists  will  be  sent  to  the  vendor’s  plant  to  inspect  and  classify 
material  which  successful  bidders  propose  to  ship.  If  a  bidder 
has  submitted  a  bid  sample  which  is  not  a  bit  better  than  the 
goods  he  proposes  to  ship,  he  will  have  nothing  to  worry  about 
when  the  inspectors  arrive.  If  he  has  done  otherwise  he  may 
have  some  trouble  in  filling  his  contract.  If  the  goods  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  ship  fail  to  meet  the  specification  requirements,  he 
may  have  other  merchandise  in  his  plant  which  is  of  the  right 
quality.  We  may  have  to  arrange  to  ship  from  another  point. 
If,  as  a  result  of  this,  another  inspection  is  necessary,  the  army 
will  stand  the  expense  of  the  first  inspection  only. 

Once  an  award  is  made,  the  vendor  then  becomes  a  contractor 
and  must  perform  according  to  contract.  In  case  of  default, 
the  Purchasing  and  Contracting  Officer  is  required  to  purchase 
in  the  open  market  the  quantity  and  quality  of  items  in  default 
under  the  contract  and  the  defaulter  is  charged  with  whatever 
additional  cost  may  result. 

While  purchases  will  be  made  on  a  quarterly  basis,  the  Pur¬ 
chase  Order  which  follows  the  award  will  indicate  the  date  on 
which  delivery  is  desired.  As  storage  facilities  on  most  posts 
are  not  sufficient  to  accommodate  a  90-day  supply,  the  purchase 
order  may  call  for  delivery  at  any  time  during  the  quarter.  It 
is  very  essential  that  shipments  be  made  so  that  the  goods  will 
surely  arrive  at  destination  not  later  than  the  indicated  date. 
There  would  be  no  objection  to  having  goods  arrive  a  week 
ahead  of  time  but  not  earlier  than  that.  A  bidder  may  be 
notified  that  he  has  been  awarded  a  contract  but  he  is  not 
authorized  to  ship  until  he  receives  shipping  instructions.  If  a 
bidder  is  not  notified  within  the  option  time  which  he  has 
inserted  in  his  bid  that  he  has  received  an  award,  he  will  know 
that  his  bids  were  unsuccessful.  As  the  work  of  abstracting 
bids  requires  at  least  10  days,  bidders  who  insert  less  time  than 
that  will,  in  most  instances,  not  have  their  bids  considered. 

Generally  speaking,  we  would  like  to  buy  No.  10  sized  cans 
but  we  have  recently  found  it  desirable  to  permit  offerings  on 
either  2s,  214  s,  or  10s.  The  Invitation  to  Bid  will  indicate 
whether  one  size  must  be  offered  or  whether  several  standard 
sizes  will  be  acceptable.  When  offerings  on  different  sizes  are 
authorized,  the  following  stipulation  will  appear  in  the 
Invitation : 

“In  the  case  of  the  items  listed  in  this  Invitation  for  bids, 
and  for  which  bids  on  alternate  size  containers  are  re¬ 
quested,  bids  for  these  items  will  be  evaluated  and  awards 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  net  weights  suggested  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  WEIGHT  LIST  FOR  CANNED  FOOD 
PRODUCTS  issued  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  the  various  size  containers  speci¬ 
fied  herein.  The  net  weight  of  the  containers  delivered 
must  be  not  less  than  the  weights  suggested  in  the  above- 
named  publication.  In  the  evaluation  of  bids,  no  credit 
will  be  allowed  to  bidders  quoting  on  weights  in  excess  of 
those  suggested  by  the  National  Canners  Association.” 

I  think  this  is  self-explanatory. 

Many  specifications  have  recently  been  brought  up  to  date 
and  are  now  before  the  Provisions  Committee  of  the  Federal 
Specifications  Board  for  approval.  In  order  that  each  of  you 
may  have  ample  opportunity  to  study  these  specifications,  the 
National  Association  has  consented  to  publish  the  more  im¬ 
portant  ones  in  the  weekly  bulletin  with  an  explanation  of  the 
language  used.  I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  it  is  extremely 
important  for  each  bidder  to  have  a  thorough  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  army’s  definition  of  the  products  which  it  wants  to 
buy.  The  things  we  want  to  buy  have  been  defined  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  terms  and  grades  which  have  universal  business 
application,  and  which  are  commonly  used  between  business 


men.  I  should  like  to  go  over  one  of  these  specifications  with 
you  and  point  out  the  salient  features. 

Here  is  the  specification  for  canned  tomatoes.  At  the  present 
time  the  army  buys  Extra  Standard  tomatoes.  All  we  ask  is 
that  the  goods  offered  shall  meet  the  minimum  I’equirements 
of  our  definition  for  that  grade.  We,  of  course,  wouldn’t  reject 
any  higher  quality  but  we  cannot  pay  a  premium  for  it.  Here 
is  what  the  specification  says; 

Extra  Standard  grade  “B”  tomatoes  are  tomatoes  which  have 
a  drained  weight  of  not  less  than  58  per  cent  of  the  capacity 
of  the  can;  consist  in  whole  or  in  part  of  large  pieces,  weigh¬ 
ing  2  ounces  or  more,  with  or  without  whole  or  almost  whole 
tomatoes;  are  red  in  color,  are  reasonably  free  from  defects; 
and  possess  a  normal  tomato  flavor.  The  drained  weight  men¬ 
tioned  here  in  No.  2  cans  is  12  ounces;  in  No.  214  cans  is  1714 
ounces,  in  No.  10  cans  is  6314  ounces.  I  am  sure  that  you  all 
recognize  the  wording  of  this  specification  to  be  the  thing  which 
you  yourselves  use  when  describing  Extra  Standard  Tomatoes. 

I  shall  remain  at  the  convention  for  several  days  and  will  be 
pleased  to  answer  questions,  if  possible,  which  may  occur  to  you 
about  further  details  of  the  specification  or  program  just 
discussed. 

Let  me  repeat  one  thought  which  I  expressed  last  year. 
Totalitarian  nations  may  instill  fear  into  the  hearts  of  their 
citizens,  bend  their  collective  will  by  propaganda,  and  direct 
their  energies  into  any  desired  channel.  People  thus  yoked 
like  oxen  do  not  have  great  stamina  because  stamina  is  based 
upon  morale.  Contrasted  to  this  is  the  democratic  way  of  life 
where  men  have  the  right  to  free  will,  to  free  speech,  and  to 
freedom  of  action.  Democratic  nations  are  slow  in  assembling 
their  citizens  into  a  coordinated  team,  but  when  they  do,  there 
is  no  power  on  earth  so  great.  That  is  the  power  I  have  vis¬ 
ualized  as  being  available  to  the  army  in  its  procurement  during 
its  present  program.  That  type  of  coordinated  effort  is  the 
thing  that  will  make  history  in  our  part  of  the  program — the 
subsistence  part. 

By  the  first  of  July  we  will  be  using  approximately  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  per  day  for  food  for  the  army. 
The  efficient  and  proper  use  of  such  an  amount  can  only  be 
accomplished  through  the  cooperation  of  all  elements  of  our 
food  industries.  With  the  help  of  your  great  organization  the 
subsistence  program  cannot  fail.  Gentlemen,  the  army  needs 
your  help.  I  do  not  need  to  say  more. 


“In  order  to  provide  a  little  moi*e  information,  Mr.  Baxter  has 
provided,  through  the  Association,  a  little  leaflet  called  ‘Answers 
to  Questions  about  Army  Canned  Foods  Procurement  Plans.’ 
They  have  been  distributed.  If  you  did  not  get  one,  there  will 
be  some  more  available  at  the  army  office.  Through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  Association,  Private  Dining  Room  No.  5  has  been 
set  aside  for  our  use.  We  will  be  at  hand  to  answer  all  ques¬ 
tions  that  we  can  answer.” 

PRESIDENT  KRIMENDAHL:  If  any  of  you  have  any 
questions  that  you  would  like  to  ask  Colonel  Logan,  he  will  try 
to  answer  them  for  you.  You  understand,  too,  gentlemen,  that 
Colonel  Logan  and  his  affiliates  will  be  here  most  of  the  week 
and  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  question  that  you  might  care 
to  put  to  them  in  their  private 'dining  room. 

Colonel  Logan,  in  behalf  of  our  Association  and  the  industry 
and  the  Government,  I  want  you  to  know  that  we  all  appreciate 
very  much  the  pertinent  remai’ks  you  have  made  here  this 
morning.  Not  only  the  Government,  but  especially  the  indus¬ 
try,  is  fortunate  in  having  a  man  with  the  accrued  knowledge 
that  you  have  in  the  Procurement  Division.  We  want  to  thank 
you  very  kindly  for  making  this  trip  from  Washington  to  be 
with  us.  (Applause.) 

For  this  afternoon’s  session  we  have  three  intensely  interest¬ 
ing  subjects  to  be  discussed  by  men  of  the  highest  standing  in 
their  fields.  What  these  men  have  to  say  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  I  want  to  ask  you  gentlemen  to  please  be  on  hand 
promptly  at  two  o’clock.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  want 
to  miss  any  part  of  this  program.  Until  then,  I  declare  this 
meeting  adjourned. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  11:20  A.  M. 
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SECOND  SESSION 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  20,  1941 

The  second  general  session  of  the  convention  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  convened  at  two-fifteen  o’clock,  Mr.  Krim- 
endahl  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  KRIMENDAHL:  We  will  open  this  second 
session  of  our  convention. 

Our  first  speaker  is  a  gentleman  with  whom  the  most  of  you 
are  acquainted.  Some  men  are  good  observers,  others  are  good 
analysts,  still  others  have  the  ability  to  put  their  ideas  into 
convincing  language.  Our  first  speaker  this  afternoon  is  a 
man  who  combines  all  three  of  these  qualifications.  But  you 
are  all  too  well  acquainted  with  his  many  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  in  the  way  of  constructive  guidance  to  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  to  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything  at  all  in  intro¬ 
ducing  him.  Judge  Covington.  (Applause.) 

Our  Country  in  a  Changing  World 

By  Judge  J.  Harry  Covington 

Counsel  for  the  National  Canners  Association 

The  title  of  my  address  which  has  been  given  on  the  program 
is  indicative  of  the  solemn  importance  of  the  times.  “Our 
Country  in  a  Changing  World”  is  a  phrase  which  is  less  a 
portent  than  a  challenge  to  our  collective  intellectual  as  well 
as  physical  courage  and  to  our  national  character.  The  rapid 
course  of  events  during  the  last  three  years  has  brought  to  us 
with  impelling  force  the  comprehension  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  world’s  great  convulsions. 

Since  that  day  in  March,  1938,  when  the  independent  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Austria  was  destroyed,  and  its  territory  and  people 
incorporated  within  the  German  Reich,  the  map  of  Europe  has 
been  vastly  changed.  Governments  have  been  blotted  out  and 
the  lives  of  whole  peoples  have  been  brought  under  the  oppi’es- 
sive  yoke  of  Nazi  power.  To  a  free  people,  such  as  we  are  in 
the  United  States,  the  tragic  spectacle  across  the  Atlantic 
arouses  the  deepest  sympathy  and  causes  a  feeling  of  intense 
antagonism.  Moreover,  the  truly  thoughtful  among  us  are 
bound  to  reflect  seriously  upon  our  situation  as  a  people.  In 
this  chaotic  world  what  shall  be  our  true  course? 

The  theme  around  which  revolve  the  addresses  at  this  Con¬ 
vention  is  “preparedness.”  Appropriate  indeed  is  such  a  theme. 
Mankind  is  today  at  the  crossroads.  The  path  we  follow  in 
America  will  lead  us  to  our  destiny.  The  business  leaders  of 
the  country  can  help  our  journey  along  that  path  and  into  the 
future  of  our  national  life  not  alone  by  cooperating  unselfishly 
in  a  great  production  program  for  national  defense  but  by 
playing  their  full  and  truly  patriotic  part  in  mobilizing  an 
intelligent  public  opinion  to  guide  our  public  men  along  the 
highway  of  non-hysterical  and  objective  national  interest. 

No  industry  has  more  splendid  leadership  than  the  canning 
industry.  You  of  that  industry  constitute  an  important  group 
in  our  complex  national  life.  By  reason  of  the  far-flung  areas 
in  which  you  operate,  your  influence  upon  public  opinion  rami¬ 
fies  into  the  North,  South,  East  and  West,  and  you  can  make, 
through  the  ingenuity  and  force  of  your  common  counsel  and 
constructive  thought  a  definite  and  imposing  contribution  to 
the  general  understanding  of  the  true  nature  and  purpose  of 
our  total  national  defense. 

As  we  consider  calmly  the  titanic  struggle  abroad  which  is 
called  the  “Battle  of  Europe,”  one  truth  emerges  crystal  clear: 
There  are  only  two  possible  outcomes — a  Hitler  victory  or  a 
Hitler  defeat.  There  is  no  third  possibility.  A  negotiated 
peace  would  be  but  an  armistice  for  such  time  as  might  be 
necessary  for  Hitler  to  recoup  his  strength  and  begin  his  preda¬ 
tory  parade  across  the  marches  of  Europe  anew.  The  trail  of 
his  broken  promises  and  his  ruthless  vengeance  leads  to  no  door 
of  hope  for  permanent  peace  if  he  has  power.  To  the  extent, 
then,  that  our  country  contributes  to  Great  Britain’s  victory 
the  service  is  for  our  own  protection.  It  is  not  only  justifiable; 
it  is  a  prime  necessity  for  our  own  defense.  A  victorious  Hitler 
would  be  a  power-crazed  Hitler,  and  he  is  astute  enough  to 


know — and  clever  enough  to  act  upon  his  knowledge — that  re¬ 
gardless  of  his  conquests  in  Europe  the  economic  strength  neces¬ 
sary  for  world  dominance  cannot  be  assured  while  a  vigorous 
United  States  retains  its  position  upon  the  high  seas  and 
maintains  a  reasonable  Western  Hemisphere  unity. 

For  our  own  future,  therefore,  we  need  in  Europe  a  defeated 
Hitler  and  a  crushed  Nazi  system.  There  must  be  no  unification 
of  the  British,  Italian  and  French  fleets  with  that  of  Germany. 
With  due  allowance  for  sabotage  or  scuttling,  the  Hitler  power 
on  the  sea  would  greatly  exceed  our  own,  and  the  ship-building 
capacity  of  a  German-controlled  Europe  would  be  five-fold  that 
of  the  United  States.  The  freedom  of  the  sea  lanes  for  us 
would  be  at  an  end,  the  trade  of  the  Central  and  South  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  would  be  forced  to  become  a  unit  in  the  German 
economic  system.  Our  own  national  life,  both  political  and 
industrial,  would  be  narrowed  by  and  subordinated  to  the  Hitler 
world  power.  We  should  then  have  to  surrender  our  economic 
independence  or  be  stifled  while  fighting  alone. 

But,  it  is  astonishing  how  even  men  of  the  highest  intelli¬ 
gence  and  the  largest  responsibility  will  be  swept  off  their 
feet  in  regard  to  international  matters  at  some  moment  of 
strong  national  feeling,  or  on  the  occasion  of  some  incident 
which  appeals  to  the  sentiment  or  passions  of  the  people.  At 
the  very  moment  when  the  nation  most  needs  the  guidance  of 
sober-minded  leaders  of  opinion  that  guidance  may  be  found 
wanting. 

Today  too  many  of  those  who  are  prominent  in  politics, 
journalism  and  industry  are  expressing  views  about  the  duty 
of  America  which  spring  from  their  emotions.  The  interest 
of  the  United  States  to  aid  in  the  defeat  of  Hitler  does  not 
grow  out  of  sympathy  for  Great  Britain.  True,  it  is,  we  admire 
her  stoical  courage  and  her  constant  and  grim  fortitude  under 
a  continuing  baptism  of  fire.  Of  course,  we  know  that  it  is 
she  who  is  making  the  last  stand  in  Europe  for  democracy 
against  totalitarianism  and  our  prayers  are  offered  for  her  in 
her  hour  of  peril.  But,  the  concepts  we  have  cherished  are  an 
aggregate  criterion,  in  international  relations  as  well  as  national 
affairs,  which  we  cannot  hope  to  impose  by  force  on  the  other 
countries  of  the  world.  And  the  total  national  defense  will  go 
forth  more  rapidly,  and  aid  to  Great  Britain  will  be  greater 
when,  apart  from  sentiment  and  hysterical  impulse,  we  under¬ 
stand  that  we  must  proceed  calmly  but  vigorously  on  our  course 
— not  to  make  the  whole  world  safe  for  democracy  but  to  make 
the  United  States  safe  for  Americans. 

Too  few  of  us  fully  appreciate  the  wide  divergence  between 
the  problems  of  Europe  and  those  of  the  United  States.  Geog¬ 
raphy,  language  and  resources  profoundly  affect  the  great  areas 
of  the  world.  From  London  to  Moscow  is  but  2,300  miles.  From 
Lisbon,  where  Portugal  is  the  westernmost  projection  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  into  the  Atlantic,  eastward  to  Angora, 
the  capital  of  Turkey,  where  the  Moslem  fighting  men  stand 
perhaps  to  block  Nazi  entrance  into  Asia,  is  only  2,200  miles. 
From  the  mountains  just  beyond  the  Grecian  frontier  in  Albania, 
where  Greeks  and  Italians  are  battling  in  the  struggle  against 
the  Axis  thrust,  it  is  less  than  1,800  miles  northward  to  the  Swed¬ 
ish  iron  mines.  And  from  Berlin  to  the  African  coast  of  Libya, 
where  Mussolini  is  fighting  a  losing  battle  for  the  life  of  his 
army  against  the  British  attack,  is  only  a  bit  over  1,100  miles. 
Within  those  limits,  that  is  within  the  limits  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  are  350,000,000  people.  They  speak  many  different 
languages  and  their  habits  and  customs  of  the  centuries  are 
so  varied  as  to  defy  the  racial  melting  pot.  To  look  at  the 
constantly  changing  map  of  Europe  is  to  view  a  panorama 
of  the  shifting  sands  of  time.  Countries,  yea,  empires,  have 
risen  and  fallen;  rulers  have  had  their  day  in  great  events, 
and  in  contemporary  history,  and  have  sunk  into  oblivion; 
peoples  have  been  conquerors  and  then  have  fallen  into  the 
deep  and  dark  valley  of  the  vanquished.  The  far  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  European  peoples  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  system  of  government,  and  they  have  no  conception  of 
democracy.  Their  hatreds  of  each  other  have  gone  on  through 
the  centuries,  and  countries  which  were  the  creations  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  straightway  began  their  own  aggressions. 
And,  moreover,  the  whole  of  Europe,  dissociated  from  overseas 
possessions,  is  an  area  of  economic  deficiency.  To  intrude  our¬ 
selves  into  any  effort  by  force  to  solve  the  racial,  governmental 
or  economic  independence,  would  be  national  folly. 
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Contrast  the  American  picture.  We  have  a  territorial  area 
greater  than  all  Europe.  It  is  farther  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  than  from  London  to  Moscow,  and  much  farther  from 
Brownsville,  Texas,  to  the  Canadian  border  than  from  Stockholm 
to  the  southernmost  tip  of  Italy.  Our  people  are  nearly  all  of  a 
common  language  and  broadly  speaking  of  a  common  back¬ 
ground.  To  those  of  non-English  speaking  origin  the  freedom 
of  our  government  and  the  universality  of  our  education  have 
been  the  open  door  to  comprehension  of  the  value  of  democracy. 
The  few  who  either  cannot  or,  while  understanding,  will  not 
conform  to  our  notions  of  liberty  and  individual  rights  may 
annoy  us  but  are  powerless  to  destroy  our  republic  or  our 
way  of  life. 

I  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  Hitler  cannot  have  the 
economic  strength  necessary  for  world  dominance  if  there  is  a 
United  States  powerful  enough  to  withstand  him  and  maintain 
a  Western  Hemisphere  unity.  It  is  also  true  that  we  cannot 
remain  a  powerful  United  States  and  keep  secure  a  Western 
Hemisphere  unity  if  Hitler  attains  complete  European  domi¬ 
nance.  To  continue  as  an  independent  nation,  powerful  enough 
to  preserve  our  institutions  and  have  an  adequate  economic 
future  to  maintain  the  standards  of  living  of  our  people,  we 
must  have  the  ability  to  use  freely  the  lanes  of  the  sea  and  be 
able  to  carry  out  our  own  policy  for  Western  Hemisphere  unity. 

The  success  of  Hitler  in  his  ambition,  with  the  naval  and  air 
supremacy  such  success  would  give  him,  would  constitute  a  grave 
and  perhaps  quick  challenge  to  us.  His  economic  necessities 
alone  would  impel  it.  We  certainly  cannot  intend  to  permit  any 
false  notions  of  neutrality  to  impede  us  in  powerfully  meeting 
such  a  challenge.  A  peace-loving,  but  determined  America  must 
give  all  possible  aid  to  Britain. 

Some  five  or  six  years  ago  the  Secretary  of  War  enumerated 
twenty-six  products  not  found  in  the  United  States  at  all,  or  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  keep  running  the  factories  essential  for 
our  national  defense.  Moi'eover,  there  are  varied  raw  materials 
which  we  need  for  our  normal  peace-time  economy.  With  a 
thoroughly  intelligent  trade  policy,  involving  substantial  but 
entirely  feasible  arrangements  with  Centi-al  and  South  American 
countries,  we  can  reasonably  solve  our  economic  problems  for 
either  a  war  economy  or  a  long-range  peace-time  prosperity. 
But  the  free  and  uni-estricted  access  to  the  products  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  is  an  economic  necessity  for  us.  The 
problem  of  the  national  defense  of  the  United  States  is  there¬ 
fore  both  military  and  economic. 

No,  my  friends,  if  we  follow  our  sense  and  keep  our  balance, 
we  shall  not  either  prepare  ourselves  for  total  defense  or  give 
aid  to  Great  Britain  because  of  sympathy  or  because  of  a  wish 
to  meddle  in  the  alfairs  of  either  Europe  or  Asia;  we  shall  know 
that  our  interest  in  British  victory  is  for  ourselves,  and  our 
preparedness  program  will  have  as  its  basis  our  own  national 
safety.  That  sympathy  may  fuse  with  self-interest  is  possible, 
because  human  nature  is  not  yet  sordid  enough  to  fail  to  yield 
to  the  instinct  of  fellowship  with  one  who  is  fighting  a  fight 
which  may  mean  your  salvation.  And  it  is  stark  necessity  for 
us  to  have  the  protecting  buffer  of  an  embattled  Britain,  with  a 
Navy  still  the  most  powerful  in  the  world,  while  we  are  fully 
arming.  Our  policy  of  aid  to  Britain  and  our  domestic  program 
for  national  defense  are  equally  important  and  correlated 
elements  of  our  dominant  purpose  to  maintain  both  our  political 
and  our  economic  independence. 

We  must  not,  moreover,  in  thinking  of  our  political  and 
economic  self-interest  as  a  nation,  develop  any  viewpoint  of 
isolationism.  What  I  have  said  means  simply  that  with  respect 
to  conflicts  and  oppressions  in  Europe  and  Asia  we  should  have 
a  clear  conception  of  the  limited  nature  of  the  power  of  America 
to  relieve  and  maintain  life  among  peoples  beyond  its  own  sphere 
of  interest  and  control.  The  United  States  does  not,  and  ought 
not,  possess  the  power  to  force  continuing  peace  upon  Europe 
and  Asia,  to  assure  the  establishment  of  democratic  and  pacific 
governments  there;  in  fact,  it  cannot  provide  the  social  and 
economic  underwriting  necessary  to  the  permanence  of  such 
governments.  Such  a  conception,  however,  is  not  one  which 
denies  the  existence  of  responsibilities  to  other  nations  and  other 
peoples.  Indeed,  the  United  States  will  always  recognize  that, 
with  the  geography  of  the  world  changed  by  the  genius  of 
science  and  invention,  national  limitations  which  formerly  were 
justified  have  become  obsolete  in  a  progressive  peacetime  world 


economy.  Countries  over  the  seven  seas  have  been  brought 
closer  and  closer  to  each  other.  Indeed,  having  due  regard  for 
the  physical,  economic  and  political  limits  on  its  powers,  the 
United  States  must  discharge  its  obligations  by  seeking  the 
broadest  an  angements  for  general  world  trade,  by  promoting 
the  re-establishment  of  respect  for  international  law,  and  by 
taking  at  all  times  such  intelligent  action  in  relation  to  other 
nations  as  will  promote  peace. 

Finally,  all  possible  aid  to  Great  Britain  as  a  part  of  our 
program  for  total  national  defense  is  entirely  justifiable  as  a 
keystone  in  the  arch  of  defense  of  our  political  institutions.  We 
do  not  care  to  meddle  with  the  forms  of  government  which  the 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  shall  have;  but  neither  do  we  intend 
that  Hitler  or  Mussolini  or  Stalin  shall  meddle  with  our  political 
ways.  We  have  determined  our  form  of  government;  we  believe 
in  democracy,  even  though  we  may  have  differing  views  concern¬ 
ing  its  functioning  at  the  moment.  We  are  not  forgetful  of  the 
fact  that  over  a  hundred  years  ago  President  Monroe  notified 
the  powers  of  Europe  that  democracy  could  not  be  trampled 
upon  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  While  we  do  not  wish  to 
interfere,  broadly  speaking,  with  the  affairs  of  Europe,  we  know 
that  Great  Britain  is  the  only  democracy  left  there,  and  we  are 
concerned  about  the  bad  moral  effect  of  its  destruction  upon  the 
world  mind.  If  democracy  sui’vives  across  the  Atlantic  our  way 
of  life  will  be  easier.  We  do  not  wish  to  have  our  way  of  life 
the  object  of  universal  attack;  we  do  not  wish  to  be  left  to 
bear  the  torch  of  free  government  alone. 

It  is  the  utterance  of  a  majestic  truth  to  say  that  the 
experiment  of  democracy  has  not  failed,  for  the  world  after  all 
is  a  better  place  than  it  was  when  only  other  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  existed,  and  the  faith  that  it  may  continue  to  be  better- 
still  survives.  Without  faith  nothing  is  accomplished,  and  hope 
is  the  mainspring  of  faith.  So  let  us  hope  that  we  shall  preserve 
the  government  of  country  as  a  democracy  in  all  the  vigor  and 
freedom  in  which  it  was  conceived.  To  that  end  the  whole 
program  of  our  total  national  defense  should  be  entered  upon 
with  enthusiasm  and  exaltation  of  the  spirit. 

PRESIDENT  KRIMENDAHL;  Judge  Covington,  on  behalf 
of  our  Association  and  the  people  assembled  here,  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  fine  inspirational  talk,  as  usual,  that  you 
have  given  to  us  and  the  message  that  was  contained  therein. 

Many  of  you  canners  made  the  acquaintance  of  Colonel 
Fleming,  who  became  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  shortly  after  last  year’s  convention,  during  the  progress 
of  hearings  at  Washington  that  were  held  this  year.  All  of  us 
now  have  the  privilege  of  hearing  Colonel  Fleming  who  will  tell 
us  of  some  of  the  many  aspects  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  of 
interest  to  and  affecting  the  canning  industry.  It  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  present  Colonel  Fleming.  (Applause) 

The  Canning  Industry  and  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Law 

By  Col.  Philip  B.  Fleming 

Administrator,  Wage  and  Hour  Division, 
Department  of  Labor 

Sometimes  we  ought  to  get  together  and  erect  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  the  man  who  founded  the  canning  industry. 
His  name,  according  to  the  encyclopedia,  was  Nicholas  Appert. 
He  was  born  in  France  in  1750,  and  about  1809  he  evolved  a  plan 
for  hermetically  sealing  foods  for  use  at  sea. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  build  another  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Ezra  Daggett.  It  was  Daggett  who  introduced  the  process, 
with  some  improvements,  into  the  United  States  around  1815. 
It  was  a  good  many  years  after  that,  however,  before  canned 
foods  became  important  both  in  the  diet  and  in  the  economy  of 
the  American  people. 

I  dare  say  there  are  men  in  this  room  who  can  remember  a 
time  when  we  ate  foods  when  they  were  “in  season”  and  only 
when  they  were  in  season.  We  had  fresh  peas  in  June,  and 
only  in  June,  strawberries  in  July  and  sweet  corn  in  August. 
If  there  is  anybody  in  the  country  today  who  is  not  getting  his 
proper  supply  of  vitamins  and  calories,  winter  or  summer,  it 
surely  is  not  due  to  any  shortage  of  those  essentials  in  a  rela¬ 
tively  inexpensive  and  abundant  form  all  the  year  ’round. 
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F.  M.  C.  1941  CONVENTION  EXHIBIT 

And'Tson-BarnKi-oviT,  Sin'ajjuo-Sulls,  Florida  Citrus.  Texas  Citrus  and  Bean-Lansing  Divisions  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation  i)ut  on  a  joint  exhibit  showing 
the  i)roducts  of  several  divisions,  that  was  one  of  the  convention  attractions.  They  occupied  Booth  No.  1  in  Machinery  Hall. 

Outstanding  new  items  shown  for  the  first  time,  all  of  them  drawing  much  favorable  attention  and  many  orders,  were:  Universal  Can  Washer,  No.  2 
Universal  Corn  Cutter.  FMC  Double  Husker,  Lewis  Quality  Grader  with  automatic  brine  control  and  improved  rod  rt>el  discharge.  FMC  Automatic  Bean 
Snii>per,  FMC  Automatic  Bean  Slicer,  Coons  Apple  and  Pear  Peeling  Machine,  FMC  Standard  and  Heavy  Duty  Plunger  Fillers,  FMC  Liquid  and  Juice  Fillers, 
both  standard  and  bottom  filling  style.  Improved  Hand  Pack  Filler  with  automatic  filling  hoppers  and  other  devices.  Improved  Pulpers  and  Finishers,  Improved 
Super  Juice  Extractor,  Imi)roved  Crusher- Preheater  for  tomatoes. 

In  addition,  there  were  a  numbe-r  of  other  standard  and  improved  machines  included  in  the  F.  M.  C.  exhibit,  together  with  enlarged  photographs  and  some 
models  dei)icting  the  complete  F.  M.  C.  line. 

A  new  complete  general  catalog  No.  600  was  available  at  the  show.  Copies  may  be  obtained  without  charge  by  addressing  an  inquiry  to  Food  Machinery 
Corporation.  Si)rague-Sells  Division,  Hoopeston,  Illinois,  or  any  branch  office. 

Representatives  from  all  divisions  were  in  attendance  all  during  the  week  in  the  F.  M.  C.  exhibit  and  a  number  of  the  top  executives  also  attended  the 
convention,  including  Paul  L.  Davies,  President :  Ogden  S.  Sells.  General  Sales  Manager  ;  A.  R.  Thompson,  Vice-President  in  charge  of  engineering ;  and  a 
number  of  others. 


Within  the  memory  of  most  of  us  canning  has  become  a  great 
industry.  And  while  the  comic  artists  may  still  poke  fun  at 
the  housewife  whose  principal  instrument  of  culinary  utility  is 
the  can-opener,  I  think  it  would  be  rather  easy  to  prove  that 
she  is  the  wisest  housewife  of  all.  Certainly  her  family  is  better 
fed  than  was  her  grandmother’s  fifty  years  ago. 

In  1937,  according  to  the  census  of  manufactures,  there  were 
throughout  the  country  2,772  canning  establishments  employing 
during  the  peak  month  of  September  317,326  workers  to  whom 
$92,638,220  was  paid  in  wages,  and  the  value  of  whose  product 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  eight  hundred  million  dollars. 
Included  are  canned  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  canned  and 
bottled  fruit  juices,  but  excluded  are  canned  fish  products.  These 
figures  add  up  to  big  business  in  anybody’s  language. 

Nineteen  thirty-seven  was  a  good  year  for  the  canning  indus¬ 
try.  So  was  1940.  This  new  year,  according  to  all  accounts,  will 
be  a  better  one.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  a 
larger  yield  of  both  fruits  and  vegetables  in  1941  than  in  1940. 
There  will  be  bigger  crops  to  can,  but  there  will  be  more  money 
in  the  pockets  of  the  average  consumer  to  take  them  off  the 
market.  The  export  market  has  disappeared,  and  there  is  little 
hope  that  it  will  return  this  year.  I  read  recently  that  Great 
Britain  has  in  storage  a  food  supply  calculated  to  last  12  months. 
I  do  not  know  how  successful  Nazi  bombing  raids  have  been  in 
destroying  food  supplies.  Of  course,  if  very  many  warehouses 
are  wiped  out,  there  will  be  a  growing  British  demand  for 
American  canned  foods — assuming  that  we  can  figure  out  some 
way  to  get  them  over  there.  But  the  loss  of  the  export  market 
will  be  compensated  in  part  by  higher  wages  in  this  country, 
and  in  part  by  government  purchases.  In  all  probability 
government  this  year  will  be  your  largest  single  customer,  and 
the  can  opener  will  be  a  hard  worked  implement  in  every  army 
training  camp. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  transferring  several  hundred 
thousand  young  men  from  civil  life  to  the  military  would  have 
no  appreciable  effect  upon  food  consumption,  since  civilians  as 
well  as  soldiers  have  to  eat  anyway.  Yet  it  is  a  fact,  as  I  know 
from  long  experience  in  the  army,  that  when  you  put  a  boy  in 
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uniform  his  food  intake  rises — and  he  gains  weight.  Partly  that 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  soldiering  is  an  active  outdoor  life,  but 
is  also  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  thousands  of  these  boys 
never  before  had  a  chance  to  get  as  much  as  they  needed  or 
wanted  to  eat. 

Unfortunately  that  is  true  not  merely  of  the  boys  who  will  go 
into  the  army,  it  is  equally  true  of  many  millions  of  men  and 
women  and  children  in  this  country.  Estimates  made  by  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board  show  that  in  the  year  1935- 
1936  one-third  of  the  Nation’s  39  million  families  and  individual 
consumers  had  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $780.  Another  third 
received  between  $780  and  $1,450.  Milo  Perkins,  head  of  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  pointed  out  that 
families  that  have  to  live  on  less  than  $100  a  month  spend  for 
food  on  the  average  about  5  cents  per  person  per  meal.  If 
incomes  of  the  families  in  the  lowest  bracket  were  increased  to 
$100  a  month  each,  we  know  from  experience  that  they  would 
spend  for  food  about  10  cents  per  person  per  meal.  The  total 
addition  to  food  expenditures  would  be  nearly  a  billion  dollars 
a  year,  and  that  is  some  measure  of  the  stake  the  canning 
industry  has  in  the  wages  paid  to  the  Nation’s  workers. 

It  is  among  these  millions  of  families  that  your  greatest 
potential  market  lies.  Who  are  these  people?  They  are  the 
families  of  wage  earners,  and  of  the  lowest  wage  earners.  The 
food  industry  differs  from  the  steam  yacht  industry.  If  you  are 
producing  food  you  hope  to  sell  to  everybody.  The  millionaire 
may  pay  a  little  more  for  his  pork  and  beans,  but  he  won’t 
consume  any  more  than  the  wage  earner,  if  the  wage  earner  can 
buy  all  he  wants.  There  aren’t  enough  millionaires  to  keep 
your  business  growing.  Your  success  depends  upon  plain  Mrs. 
John  Jones,  who  hangs  her  market  basket  on  her  arm  and  goes 
down  to  the  corner  grocery  to  buy  the  daily  food  supply — and 
upon  the  amount  of  money  she  is  able  to  take  with  her. 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  is  to  put  a 
little  more  money  in  the  family  pocketbook  of  the  low-paid  wage 
earners.  To  the  extent  that  it  is  succeeding,  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  is  one  of  the  great  beneficiaries  of  it. 
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But  there  are  other  benefits  in  the  law  for  you  of  even  greater 
importance.  For  the  first  time  we  have  something  like  a 
nation-wide  floor  under  wages  in  the  canning  industry.  Wherever 
your  plant  is  located  you  can  now  be  pretty  sure  that  the  fellow 
in  the  next  county,  or  over  in  the  adjoining  State,  is  not  going 
to  be  able  to  undercut  you  in  the  national  market  by  virtue  of 
lower  minimum  wages  than  you  have  to  pay.  Those  of  you  who 
are  located  in  States  with  minimum  wage  and  maximum  hour 
laws  for  women  workers  are  no  longer  under  so  great  a  handi¬ 
cap  as  formei’ly  in  competition  with  plants  in  States  without 
such  regulations. 

On  this  point  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  recently  raised 
these  pertinent  questions:  “What  is  the  best  thing  for  the 
Nation?  Is  it  more  beneficial  to  have  industry  in  one  section 
compete  with  industry  in  another  mainly  on  a  basis  of  labor 
costs  ?  Or  is  it  the  more  far-sighted  policy  to  equalize  standards 
of  work  and  wages  and  thus  permit  industry  in  various  regions 
to  compete  on  a  basis  of  climate,  accessibility  to  raw  materials, 
native  skills  and  ingenuity,  the  best  product,  and  ability  to  meet 
orders  on  schedule  ?  Are  cheap  labor,  and  consequent  low 
purchasing  power,  to  be  preferred  to  adjustments  which  would 
equalize  living  standards  and  opportunities  for  all  industrial 
workers  ?  ” 

All  of  us,  I  think,  have  the  same  answers  to  those  questions. 

However,  the  canning  industry  enjoys  a  special  status  under 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  because  of  certain  exemptions  written 
into  the  statute.  The  first  of  these  is  found  in  Section  7(c) 
which  says  that  employees  of  an  employer  engaged  in  canning 
perishable  or  seasonal  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  overtime  provisions  only  during  a  period  or 
periods  of  not  more  than  14  weeks  in  any  calendar  year. 

The  second  is  set  forth  in  Section  13(a)  (10),  which  says  that 
the  Wage  and  Hour  provisions  shall  not  apply  at  any  time 
to  any  individual  employed  within  the  area  of  production  in  the 
canning  of  agricultural  or  horticultural  commodities  for  market. 

Under  a  third  provision — Section  7(b)  (3) — there  is  a  partial 
exemption  from  the  overtime  provisions  for  any  employee  em¬ 
ployed  in  canning  perishable  or  seasonal  fresb  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  which  has  been  found  by  the  Administrator  to  be  an 
industry  of  a  seasonal  nature.  That  exemption  also  is  limited 
to  14  workweeks  in  the  aggi’egate  in  a  calendar  year,  and  in 
addition  requires  payment  of  overtime  during  those  14  weeks 
for  all  hours  worked  in  excess  of  12  in  any  day  or  56  in  any  week. 

Add  the  three  together  and  you  have  this  total  picture  of 
the  application  of  the  Act  to  a  canning  factory:  Regardless  of 
where  the  factory  is  located  it  is  exempt  for  14  weeks  from 
the  overtime  pi’ovisions.  If  the  plant  is  in  the  area  of  production 
the  canning  employees  are  exempt  all  year  ’round  from  both 
the  minimum  wage  and  overtime  provisions.  Canning,  having 
been  found  to  be  a  seasonal  industry,  regardless  of  where  the 
plant  is  located,  is  exempt  for  an  additional  14  weeks  from  the 
overtime  provisions  up  to  12  hours  a  day  or  56  hours  a  week. 

What  is  the  area  of  pi’oduction?  The  law  doesn’t  say.  It 
tells  the  Administrator  to  define  it.  What  is  a  seasonal  indus¬ 
try?  Again  the  law  doesn’t  say.  It  gives  the  Administrator 
power  to  determine  which  industries  are  of  a  seasonal  nature 
and  which  are  not. 

The  first  area  of  production  definition  was  adopted  by  the 
Division  before  the  law  became  effective  in  October,  1938.  It 
was  in  effect  the  remainder  of  that  canning  season.  In  April, 
1939,  another  definition  was  adopted  by  the  Division  applicable 
to  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  definitions  caused  consider¬ 
able  dissatisfaction  on  the  ground  that  they  had  resulted  in 
competitive  inequalities.  We  make  no  claim  to  infallibility  and 
last  spring  we  opened  the  question  for  further  study.  Exhaustive 
hearings  were  held  in  Washington  at  which  some  of  you  appeared 
and  told  your  story,  and  officials  of  the  Division  made  extensive 
inquiries  in  the  principal  canning  areas  throughout  the  country. 
As  a  result  of  those  hearings,  and  after  very  painstaking  study, 
we  announced  a  new  definition  in  time  to  take  effect  as  to  all 
of  the  1940  season.  That  new  definition  places  within  the  area 
of  production  any  employee  engaged  in  canning  in  a  factory 
which  employs  not  more  than  ten  employees  in  the  canning 
operations  and  which  derives  the  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  it 
cans  from  farms  in  the  general  vicinity. 

The  total  effect  is  simply  this:  If  your  plant  derives  its 
produce  from  the  general  vicinity  and  employs  no  more  than 


10  persons  in  the  canning  operations  you  do  not  have  to  pay 
those  employees  30  cents  an  hour  nor  pay  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime  beyond  40  hours  a  week.  If  your  plant  does  not  fit 
this  description — that  is  to  say,  if  your  employees  ai’e  outside 
the  area  of  production — you  still  have  to  pay  at  least  the 
minimum  wage  of  30  cents  an  hour  but  for  14  weeks  you  do  not 
have  to  pay  overtime  under  Section  7(c).  Under  the  seasonal 
finding,  your  employees  are  exempt  from  the  overtime  pro¬ 
visions,  up  to  12  hours  a  day  or  56  hours  a  week,  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  14  weeks — a  total  of  28  weeks  of  partial  exemption  from 
the  overtime  provisions. 

Or,  to  give  you  the  overall  picture  in  a  single  sentence:  In 
the  area  of  production,  no  minimum  wage  and  no  overtime; 
without  the  area  of  production,  not  less  than  30  cents  an  hour 
and  28  weeks  without  overtime — unless  you  work  your  people 
more  than  12  hours  a  day  or  56  hours  a  week — for  more  than 
14  of  those  28  workweeks. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  28  weeks  exemption  from  the  over¬ 
time  in  most  cases  spans  the  entire  operating  season.  Our 
surveys  show  that  in  the  canning  of  fruits  96.4  per  cent  of  the 
employees  work  less  than  26  weeks,  and  in  the  canning  of  vege¬ 
tables  98.2  per  cent  work  less  than  26  weeks. 

Tho.se  plants  we  now  consider  to  be  within  the  area  of  pro¬ 
duction  are  small  establishments.  They  are  not  an  important 
factor  in  interstate  commerce.  They  are  not  ordinarily  com¬ 
petitors  of  the  members  of  this  association. 

By  and  large,  we  think  this  solution  of  the  problem  was  the 
best  that  could  be  reached  in  the  circumstances,  and  we  also 
believe  the  vast  majority  of  the  canners  are  willing  to  go  along 
with  us.  Both  labor  and  management  are  benefited  by  it,  for 
while  it  brings  more  of  the  workers  up  to  the  30-cent  minimum, 
it  eases  up  the  overtime  penalty  upon  the  employer.  We  could 
not  have  gone  much  farther  without  defying  the  expressed  will 
of  Congress.  Of  course,  there  are  some  who  would  like  to  have 
had  the  area  of  production  defined  in  such  a  way  that  every 
canning  factory,  large  and  small,  regardless  of  location  and 
even  though  they  derived  their  products  from  farms  a  thousand 
miles  away — would  have  been  in  it.  In  other  words,  they  would 
like  to  have  had  us  say  that  the  entire  United  States,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  is  the 
area  of  production  for  the  canning  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
But  if  Congress  had  wanted  everybody  excluded  it  certainly 
would  have  said  so.  It  would  have  written  a  total  exemption 
into  the  statute.  When  Congress  told  the  Administrator  to 
define  the  area  of  production  it  knew  very  well  that  the  line 
would  have  to  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  it  must  have  known 
that  wherever  it  was  drawn,  some  people  would  be  left  on  one 
side  of  it  when  they  would  have  preferred  to  be  on  the  other 
side  of  it. 

In  the  hearings  last  spring,  however,  we  found  that  with 
certain  exceptions,  it  was  the  general  attitude  of  the  canners 
that  it  would  be  better  for  all,  or  almost  all,  of  the  plants  to 
be  in  the  area  of  production,  or  almost  all  of  them  to  be  out, 
than,  say,  for  half  to  be  in  and  half  to  be  out.  Yet  many  who 
were  perfectly  willing  to  pay  the  minimum  wage  were  embar¬ 
rassed  by  the  overtime  provisions  because  their  active  canning 
season  ran  longer  than  14  weeks.  In  general,  what  the  industry 
wanted  was  equality  of  treatment,  and  that  equality,  which 
leaves  none  of  the  larger  plants  at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
where  wages  and  hours  are  concerned,  is  what  we  believe  we 
have  achieved,  so  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible  under  the  law. 

All  of  us  understand,  I  trust,  that  these  exemptions  were  not 
provided  by  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  the  canning  industry.  In 
the  legislative  history  of  the  Act  I  do  not  find  that  any  Congress¬ 
man  got  up  and  said,  “Hold  on,  now;  we’ve  got  to  do  something 
special  for  the  canners.  They  are  poor  people  and  we  mustn’t 
ask  them  to  pay  minimum  wages  and  time  and  a  half  for  f'ver- 
time.”  Congress  was  not  trying  to  protect  the  canners;  it  was 
trying  to  protect  the  farmers,  and  you  gentlemen  do  not  look 
like  farmers  to  me. 

Agriculture  has  been  a  pi’etty  sick  industry  ever  since  the 
World  War,  and  it  has  received  many  billions  of  dollars  in  public 
subsidies  over  the  last  twenty  years,  most  of  the  subsidies  having 
been  designed  to  hold  up  farm  prices.  And  it  would  have  been 
inconsistent  if  Congress,  while  trying  to  hold  up  farm  prices 
on  the  one  hand,  had  enacted  a  regulation  which,  many  believed, 
would  depress  farm  prices  on  the  other.  The  farmer  has  long 
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been  accustomed  to  blaming  the  “middleman”  for  his  troubles, 
and  in  this  particular  picture  you  happen  to  be  the  man  in  the 
middle.  The  price  spread  between  the  farm  and  the  city  con¬ 
sumer  is  a  constant  irritation  to  the  farmer,  and  he  is  inclined 
to  think  there  is  something  radically  wrong  when  a  scoopful  of 
peas,  for  which  he  receives  a  penny  or  two,  is  later  sold  in  cans 
in  the  city  for  13  or  15  cents.  And  the  farmer  feared  that  if 
the  canner  had  to  pay  time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  the  excess 
cost  of  labor  would  be  reflected  right  back  upon  him  in  lower 
prices  for  his  fruits  and  vegetables. 

I  do  not  know  how  valid  that  contention  is,  but  I  do  know 
that  Henry  A.  Wallace,  when  he  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
thought  the  effect  somewhat  exaggerated.  Mr.  Wallace,  whose 
friendship  for  the  farmer  may  not  be  questioned,  was  not  in 
favor  of  denying  the  benefits  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  to 
employees  of  canning  plants  and  in  a  radio  interview  I  had  with 
him  last  spring  he  said: 

“Some  farmers  object  to  higher  wages  or  shorter  hours  for 
workers  in  creameries,  canning  plants,  packing  plants,  and  some¬ 
times  even  in  flour  mills,  bakeries,  groceries,  or  other  concerns 
engaged  in  processing  or  marketing  farm  products.  They  argue 
that  higher  wages  will  mean  a  larger  merchandising  spread 
between  producer  and  consumer,  and  thus  lower  prices  to  the 
farmers,  or  result  in  smaller  demand  at  retail.  This  argument 
fails  to  recognize  that  the  farmers’  income  from  sales  is  affected 
not  only  by  marketing  and  processing  costs,  but  also  by  con¬ 
sumer  demand.  And  such  farmers  also  fail  to  realize  that 
changes  in  the  ability  of  consumers  to  buy  have  much  greater- 
effects  on  farm  prices  than  do  marketing  costs.  For  example, 
processing  and  marketing  costs  on  the  food  bought  by  an 
average  city  workingman’s  family  increased  12  per  cent  during 
the  recovery  from  the  depression,  from  $172  in  1933  to  $193  in 
1937.  But  over  the  same  period  the  income  of  the  average  city 
family  increased  by  40  per  cent,  and  its  expenditures  for  food 
at  retail  went  up  from  $264  to  $353.  This  increase  in  city  buying 
power  from  1933  to  1937  much  more  than  offset  the  increase  in 
marketing  costs,  and  the  farmer’s  income  from  the  food  products 
bought  by  this  average  family  almost  doubled,  going  up  from 
$92  in  1933  to  $160  in  1937.” 

So  said  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Another  aspect  of  this  matter  also  deserves  more  attention 
than  it  customarily  receives.  And  that  is  the  fact  that  in  some 
two  million  instances  farm  incomes  are  supplemented  by  the 
work  of  some  members  of  the  family  off  the  farm.  In  a  great 
many  cases  it  is  the  farmer’s  wife  and  daughters  who  go  to 
town  to  work  in  the  village  cannery.  It  is  they  who  work  the 
long  hours  and  get  the  low  wages. 

According  to  our  best  information  the  present  minimum  wage 
of  30  cents  an  hour  has  not  entailed  any  hardship  for  the 
canning  industry  as  a  whole.  In  the  1939  season  the  Women’s 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor  made  a  study  of  vegetable 
canning  in  eight  States.  Such  States  as  Arkansas,  Florida,  and 
Texas  were  taken  as  representative  of  the  South;  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  New  York  of  the  North,  and  Washington 
of  the  Pacific  Coast.  For  the  greater  part  of  that  canning 
season  the  minimum  wage  under  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  was 
25  cents.  It  did  not  advance  to  30  cents  until  late  in  October 
that  year.  All  types  of  plants  were  studied,  lai-ge  plants  in 
cities,  and  small  plants  in  what  was  then  the  area  of  production. 
It  was  shown  that  almost  half  of  the  employees  were  paid  less 
than  30  cents  an  hour,  and  almost  20  per  cent  were  paid  less 
than  25  cents  an  hour.  But  the  study  also  showed  that  if  all 
these  workers  had  been  brought  up  to  the  30-cent  minimum,  the 
total  labor  cost  would  have  been  increased  only  6%  per  cent. 
Labor  is  a  relatively  small  item  in  running  a  cannery — under 
12  per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  much  less  than  the  cost  of  the  tin 
cans  in  which  the  fruit  or  vegetables  are  packed.  Labor  cost  is 
only  one-twelfth  of  the  selling  value  of  the  product.  No  other 
important  industry  has  so  low  a  wage  cost  in  proportion  to  the 
total  value  of  its  output.  The  614  per  cent  increase  in  labor 
costs  would  have  meant  only  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent 
increase  in  the  canners’  total  costs — certainly  not  enough  to 
injure,  generally  speaking,  either  farmers  or  consumers.  And 
to  the  extent  that  inability  to  employ  cheap  labor  forced  manage¬ 
ment  to  adopt  more  efficient  methods  of  operation,  as  it  always 
has  done  heretofore,  the  effect  on  costs  would  have  been  even 
smaller. 


You  are  interested  in  what  your  labor  costs  you,  but  as 
intelligent  businessmen  you  are  equally  interested — I  hope — in 
the  efficiency  with  which  labor  works.  You  want  to  get  value 
received  for  your  wage  bill.  It  has  happened  before  this  that 
low  wages  have  been  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  glossing 
over  the  sins  of  management.  I  suppose  it  is  a  lot  easier  to 
make  labor  pay  for  poor  management  than  it  is  to  modernize 
the  plant,  to  reduce  waste,  to  improve  accounting  methods,  and 
to  revise  antiquated  marketing  practices.  To  do  these  things 
calls  for  hard  work  and  intelligence,  while  even  a  stupid  man 
can  cut  wages.  So  great  is  the  resistance  of  some  to  change 
that  they  simply  will  not  put  their  operations  on  an  efficient 
basis  unless  some  external  compulsion  is  applied  to  prevent 
them  from  making  the  workers  pay  the  price.  In  the  present 
national  defense  emergency  I  think  we  are  going  to  hear  more 
and  more  about  the  necessity  for  efficiency.  As  a  great  and 
very  rich  nation  perhaps  in  ordinary  times  we  could  tolerate  a 
certain  amount  of  waste.  With  civilization  threatening  to 
collapse  about  us,  we  simply  cannot  now  afford  it. 

When  the  wage  order  Was  under  consideration  for  the  hosiery 
industry  we  were  told  about  one  hosiery  mill  in  a  southern  State 
which  paid  its  labor  an  average  of  $8.50  for  a  48-hour  week — 
just  a  little  more  than  17  cents  an  hour.  That  plant  couldn’t 
pay  the  3214-  or  the  40-cent  minimum  wage  fixed  in  the  wage 
order.  It  couldn’t  pay  the  present  statutory  minimum  wage  of 
30  cents.  It  couldn’t  pay  the  25-cent  minimum  which  was  in 
effect  the  first  year.  Why  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  couldn’t  even 
pay  17  cents  an  hour,  for  it  went  bankrupt  anyway  shortly  after 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  was  enacted,  as  I  recall  it.  I  suppose 
there  is  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  blame  the  failure  on 
the  law.  But  the  simple  fact  is  that  you  couldn’t  have  set  a 
wage  low  enough  to  have  permitted  that  concern  to  make  a  go 
of  it.  Yet  as  long  as  it  was  in  existence  it  was  pointing  the 
low-wage  pistol  at  every  one  of  its  competitors  who  wanted 
to  pay  good  wages,  and  exerting  a  powerful  downward  pull  on 
wages  in  every  competing  plant  in  its  industry. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  we  feel  that  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law, 
especially  under  the  revised  area  of  production  definition  and 
with  the  seasonal  relaxation  of  the  overtime  provision,  has  im¬ 
posed  no  insurmountable  handicap  upon  the  progressive  elements 
of  the  canning  industry  represented  in  this  room.  And  when, 
four  years  from  next  October,  the  minimum  wage  advances  to 
40  cents  an  hour,  we  believe  you  ai-e  going  to  be  able  to  handle 
that,  too.  About  the  only  hardship  that  remains — if  it  is  a 
hardship — is  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  payroll  and  time 
records  required  under  our  regulations.  Yet  such  records  should 
be  as  useful  to  you  as  they  are  to  us,  for  it  is  elementary  good 
business  to  know  what  your  labor  is  costing  you.  In  any  event, 
I  am  sure  that  your  total  gains  from  the  law  will  far  outweigh 
the  problematic  losses. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  greater  sales  of  goods,  we  have  got 
to  have  more  buying  power  better  distributed.  And  most  of 
the  mass  buying  power  always  has  come  from  wages  and  always 
must.  All  of  us  see  this  with  greater  or  less  clarity.  We  saw 
it  devastatingly  demonstrated  during  the  depression.  But  the 
trouble  always  has  been  that  while  Tom  wants  Dick  to  pay  his 
workers  good  wages  so  that  Dick’s  employees  can  buy  Tom’s 
cloaks  and  suits,  Tom  too  often  is  reluctant  to  pay  his  own 
workers  better  wages  so  that  they  can  buy  more  of  Dick’s  canned 
goods.  We  can’t  have  it  both  ways.  Safety  lies  in  the  recogni¬ 
tion  that  in  a  highly  integrated  economy  we  are  all  very  much 
in  the  same  boat,  and  that  we  are  all  affected  in  some  degree, 
for  weal  or  woe,  by  the  way  even  the  humblest  citizen  lives. 
Are  we  our  brother’s  keeper?  We  had  better  be  if  we  know 
what  economically  is  good  for  us. 

On  the  enforcement  side,  I  tell  you  what  you  already  know 
when  I  say  that  in  the  1939  season  we  barely  scratched  the 
surface  of  the  compliance  problem.  We  did  a  little  better  last 
year.  We  caught  up  with  some  of  the  violators  and  got  them 
straightened  out — at  their  expense  in  the  form  of  restitution  to 
employees  of  legally  earned  but  unpaid  back  wages.  But  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  there  were  extensive  areas  in  which 
the  law  was  covertly  ignored,  or  openly  defied. 

Well,  those  days  are  over.  You  will  be  happy  to  know  that  in 
the  1941  canning  season  we  will  be  set  to  do  a  job.  As  con¬ 
trasted  with  109  inspectors  in  the  field  July  1,  1939,  we  now 
have  in  the  neighborhood  of  800,  and  will  have  a  thousand  or 
more  by  the  end  of  June.  And  they  are  going  to  get  over  the 
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ground  in  very  thorough  fashion.  The  time  has  passed  when 
any  employer  can  plead  in  extenuation  of  his  violations  that  he 
never  heard  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  and  didn’t  know  what  it 
required  him  to  do.  We  are  going  to  enforce  the  law,  and  when 
necessity  requires  it  will  be  enforced  with  appropriate  rigor.  I 
give  you  that  promise  now. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  express  my  appreciation  here  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  National  Canners  Association  has  cooper¬ 
ated  with  us  in  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division.  You  have  been 
patient  in  teaching  us  what  we  needed  to  know  about  your 
industry.  We  have  found  you  reasonable,  and  I  hope  you  have 
not  found  us  unreasonable.  I  ask  your  continuing  cooperation 
in  the  knowledge  that  when  you  help  us,  you  are,  in  the  last 
analysis,  but  helping  yourselves. 

PRESIDENT  KRIMENDAHL:  Colonel  Fleming,  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  this  splendid  address.  At  this  time  I  would 
like  to  express  to  you  the  appreciation  of  the  industry  for  the 
hearings  and  the  consideration  you  gave  us  during  your  adminis¬ 
tration  of  this  act.  I  feel  sure  that  I  am  talking  for  the 
industry  when  I  say  that  we  feel  you  have  tried  and  have  done 
a  good  job  of  judiciously  and  fairly  enforcing  the  Wage  and 
Hour  legislation  for  this  industry. 

I  would  like  to  announce,  too,  that  immediately  after  this 
session  there  will  be  reconvened  in  this  room  a  discussion  meet¬ 
ing  with  Mr.  Harold  Steen  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Labor.  Mr.  Steen  has  come  from  Washington, 
at  our  invitation  and  with  the  approval  of  Colonel  Fleming,  to 
discuss  with  canners  the  interpretations  which  will  guide  them 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  law  during  the  1941 
season.  All  canners  are  invited  to  remain  and  participate  in 
this  discussion. 

Before  our  next  address  I  wish  to  announce  that  the  office 
of  Procurement  Management,  set  up  by  executive  order  of 
President  Roosevelt,  is  headed  by  William  B.  Knudsen  as 
Director  General,  and  by  Sidney  Hillman  as  Associate  Director 
General.  This  office  has  three  subdivisions:  Production,  Priori¬ 
ties,  and  Purchases.  The  Division  of  Purchases  is  headed  by 
Mr.  Donald  M.  Nelson,  who  has  been  acting  as  Coordinator  of 
Defense  Purchases. 

Mr.  Nelson’s  assistant,  Mr.  Douglas  C.  MacKeachie,  is  here 
with  us  today  and  will  discuss  “Functions  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  in  the  Food  Purchasing  Program.”  Mr.  MacKeachie. 
(Applause) 

Functions  of  the  Advisory  Commission  in  the 
Food  Purchasing  Program 

By  Douglas  C.  MacKeachie 

Assistant  to  Donald  M.  Nelson,  Director  of  the  Division 
of  Purchases  of  the  Office  of  Production  Management 

I  AGREED  some  weeks  ago  to  come  here  and  speak  about  the 
place  of  the  Coordinator  of  Defense  Purchases  in  the  National 
Defense  Advisory  Commission.  Fortunately,  I  don’t  think  you 
cared  just  about  the  names  of  the  vaidous  administrative 
agencies.  I’m  sure  your  main  interest  was  in  the  job  of  food 
procurement  for  defense,  and  its  place  in  the  general  defense 
picture. 

Events  have  moved  with  incredible  rapidity  during  those 
intervening  weeks.  The  terrible  urgency  of  the  job  to  be  done 
has  become  clearer.  The  President  has  said  the  United  States 
must  become  the  arsenal  of  democi-acy.  A  new  set-up  to  speed 
defense  has  come  into  being. 

In  any  successful  defense  program  the  active  intelligent  co¬ 
operation  of  the  men  who  operate  our  complete  economic  machine 
is  necessary.  In  order  to  give  that  cooperation,  you  must  under¬ 
stand  the  problems  and  the  way  they  are  being  solved. 

I  have  come  here  to  try  and  give  you  the  picture  of  the  new 
Office  of  Purchases  and  the  Office  of  Production  Management 
and  how  it  is  going  to  work,  especially  in  the  food  industry.  It 
is  the  first  time  this  has  been  made  public  and  I  may  be  speaking 
a  little  ahead  of  the  approved  organization,  but  I’ll  tell  you 
all  I  can. 


When  I  first  came  to  Washington  last  summer,  I  went  to  work 
for  the  Coordinator  of  Defense  Purchases  of  the  National 
Defense  Advisory  Commission.  The  Commission  was  the  central 
coordinating  agency  for  our  national  defense  effort.  It  was 
made  up  of  seven  divisions,  each  of  which  had  a  commissioner 
with  a  staff  of  technicians.  Although  limited  by  law  to  seven 
commissioners,  the  President  soon  saw  the  need  for  the  creation 
of  further  administrative  responsibilities.  A  Director  of  State 
and  Local  Cooperation  was  appointed.  A  Coordinator  of  Com¬ 
mercial  and  Cultural  Relations  with  Latin  America  was 
appointed  to  extend  our  good  neighbor  policy.  And  Donald  M. 
Nelson,  whose  assistant  I  am,  was  appointed  Coordinater.,.^# 
Defense  Purchases. 

This  Commission  in  the  little  more  than  six  months  of  its 
operation  laid  the  foundations  of  our  national  defense  program. 
It  cleared  more  than  10  billion  dollars  in  contracts,  it  set  up  the 
machinery  and  started  the  ball  rolling  in  getting  raw  materials 
to  our  factories.  It  kept  a  careful  check  on  both  consumer  and 
industrial  prices.  It  surveyed  our  transportation  facilities,  and 
started  a  program  to  increase  our  warehouse  space.  It  compiled 
a  complete  list  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  available  to  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  graduates  of  the  training  courses  can  be  found 
along  every  assembly  line  already.  It  established  new  purchas¬ 
ing  policies  and  spread  the  orders  through  industry. 

On  January  7  of  this  year,  the  President  created  the  new 
defense  set-up — the  Office  of  Production  Management,  with 
Mr.  Knudsen  as  Director  General,  Mr.  Hillman  as  Associate 
Director  General,  and  with  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy 
as  members. 

The  President  gave  the  office  power  to  “formulate  and  execute 
in  the  public  interest  all  measures  needful  and  appropriate  in 
order  (1)  to  increase,  accelerate  and  regulate  the  prodnctiov 
and  supply  of  materials,  articles  and  equipment  and  the  provision 
of  emergency  plant  facilities  and  services  required  for  the 
national  defense,  and  (2)  to  insure  effective  coordination  of 
those  activities  of  the  several  departments,  corporations,  and 
other  agencies  of  the  government  which  are  directly  concerned 
therewith.” 

More  specifically,  he  authorized  the  office  to  “survey,  analyze, 
and  summarize  for  purposes  of  coordination,  the  requirements 
of  the  War  and  Navy  and  other  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  government,  and  of  foreign  governments  for  materials, 
articles,  and  equipment  needed  for  defense.” 

With  our  requirements  known,  there  is  still  the  task  of 
providing  a  steady  flow  of  raw  materials  to  our  factories.  Thus 
he  ordered  the  0PM  to  “plan  and  take  all  lawful  steps  necessary 
to  assure  the  provision  of  an  adequate  supply  of  raw  materials 
essential  to  the  production  of  finished  products  needed  for 
defense.” 

If  our  productive  facilities  are  not  of  the  right  kind,  or  if 
they  are  for  any  reason  inadequate,  he  authorized  the  Office  “to 
stimulate  and  plan  the  creation  of  such  additional  facilities  and 
sources  of  production  and  supply  as  may  be  essential  to  increase 
and  expedite  defense  production.” 

He  also  ordered  that  the  0PM  “determine  when,  to  what 
extent,  and  in  what  manner  priorities  shall  be  accorded  to 
deliveries  of  material.” 

Finally,  and  now  we  are  coming  to  that  part  of  the  order 
which  has  an  immediate  interest  to  you  and  to  me,  the  President 
asked  the  0PM  to  “advise  with  respect  to  the  plans  and 
schedules  of  the  various  departments  and  agencies  for  the 
purchase  of  materials,  articles  and  equipment  required  for 
defense,  to  coordinate  the  placement  of  major  defense  orders 
and  contracts  and  to  keep  informed  of  the  progress  of  the 
various  programs  of  production  and  supply.” 

Three  main  operating  divisions  of  the  0PM  are  indicated  in 
the  executive  order — Production,  Priorities,  and  Purchases. 

The  Production  Division  will  accelerate  production  of  planes, 
ammunition,  ships,  tanks,  trucks,  and  machine  tools.  The  job  is 
to  solve  what  Mr.  Knudsen  recently  called,  “the  greatest  pro¬ 
duction  problem  of  all  time.”  A  year  ago,  men  talked  about 
getting  so  many  airplanes,  and  so  many  tanks — but  today  our 
production  men  in  Washington  say  that  they  want  all  the  tanks 
and  planes  they  can  get,  just  as  fast  as  they  can  get  them.  It 
is  a  twofold  job.  We  must  use  every  existing  facility,  every 
machine  tool,  every  empty  factory  we  have.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  build  new  facilities  as  quickly  as  possible.  If  we  are 
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CRCO  1941  CONVENTION  EXHIBIT 

The  Chisholni-Ryder  Exhibit  located  in  the  si)acious  elevator  lobby  at  the  entrance  to  Machinery  Hall.  This  year  CRCO  exhibited  the  greatest  assortment  of 
new  eciuipment  in  their  history.  The  result,  “The  most  successful  convention  in  twenty  years,”  was  the  opinion  expressed  by  Cy  Seymour,  sales  manager  of 
CRCO,  as  his  i)arty  boardeel  a  si)ecial  car  on  the  midnight  New  York  Central  Friday  to  return  to  Niagara  h'alls.  “We  came  to  Chicago  in  full  expectation  that 
there  would  be  a  very  evident  interest  in  new  e«iuipment  designed  to  meet  the  greatly  increased  demands  of  the  defense  program,”  said  Mr.  Seymour,  who  is  a 
staunch  endorser  of  the  i)hrasi'  “Factory  whistles  are  hugles,  too.”  “But  everyone  was  amazed  at  the  reaction  of  the  canners  to  new  methods  of  production  and 
labor-.saving  ecpiipment.  Everyone  sensed  the  coming  demand  for  more  and  more  production,  for  more  uniform  quality,  and  executives  of  almost  every  canning 
company  put  aside  the  frivolity  of  other  years  and  settled  right  down  to  business  the  first  day.  Throughout  the  entire  convention,  everyone  in  our  organization 
was  busy,  and  when  the  meeting  closed  on  Friday  afternoon,  the  orders  piled  up  clearly  forecast  a  busy  time  in  production  offices  back  in  the  Falls.  Fortunately, 
Chisholm-Ryder  anticipated  to  a  degree  this  demand  and  started  production  lines  rolling  early,  for,  with  the  scarcity  of  aluminum  and  other  materials,  this 
advance  i)reT>aration  will  enable  us  to  make  deliveries  on  schedule  dates.  I  feel  that  the  1941  convention  was  the  most  business-like  that  we  have  had  in  all 
the  years  I  have  been  associated  with  the  industry,  and  the  reception  given  to  the  many  new  items  in  the  CRCO  line  definitely  proves  the  advantage  of 

maintaining  our  elaborate  engineering  and  research  departments.” 


to  use  all  our  facilities,  small  business  must  be  brought  into 
the  defense  program. 

The  task  of  the  Priorities  Division  will  become  an  increasingly 
hard  one  as  the  defense  program  progresses.  Decisions  will 
probably  have  to  be  made  giving  right  of  way  to  certain  raw 
materials  and  on  sub-assemblies.  This  is  to  assure  our  defense 
forces  that  they  will  get  what  they  need.  The  stock  pile  program 
to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  raw  materials  at  all  times  will 
continue  to  operate.  A  continuous  flow  of  raw  materials  must 
be  kept  moving  to  the  factories.  This  may  mean  transportation 
priorities. 

The  Division  of  Purchases  will  follow  along  the  lines  already 
worked  out  during  the  past  six  months  with  the  various  indus¬ 
tries.  The  Army  and  Navy  will  continue  to  let  contracts.  The 
Purchases  Division  will  work  out  new  policies,  and  approve 
contracts.  We  will  work  to  secure  new  sources  of  supply,  to 
eliminate  bottlenecks,  to  cushion  the  impact  of  the  defense  pro¬ 
gram  on  our  economy.  We  will  work  with  you,  in  industry,  on 
specifications  that  will  allow  broad  distribution  of  business. 

Directing  this  work  will  be  Donald  M.  Nelson,  and  under  him 
six  sections  will  carry  out  the  active  program  with  the  Army 
and  Navy.  These  sections  are  clothing,  equipment  and  supplies, 
industrial  materials  and  commodities,  contract  clearance,  dis¬ 
tribution  control,  and  subsistence. 

The  last — subsistence — is  my  field.  We  have  set  as  our  basic 
policy  that  we  will  work  closely  with  industry.  We  want  to 
develop,  with  you,  better  procurement  methods  to  meet  the 
constantly-increasing  needs  of  our  Army.  To  help,  we  have 
secured  the  best  men  to  be  found  with  actual  purchasing  experi¬ 
ence.  These  men  will  work  directly  with  the  Food  Procurement 
Advisory  Committee,  formed  last  fall  and  consisting  of 

Hector  Lazo,  Cooperative  Food  Distributors  of  America, 
Chairman. 

John  A.  Logan  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
Secretary. 


Oliver  Stout,  Cooperative  Food  Distributors  of  America. 

R.  H.  Rowe,  U.  S.  Wholesale  Grocers  Association. 

A.  C.  McCune,  U.  S.  Wholesale  Grocers  Association. 

Tyre  Taylor,  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers. 

Robert  Wilson,  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers. 

M.  L.  Toulme,  National  American  Wholesale  Grocers. 

Wm.  B.  Mackey,  National  American  Wholesale  Grocers. 

Ralph  C.  Samsel,  official  representative  of  Fresh  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  Industry. 

These  are  men  who  came  from  your  field.  They  know  your 
problems. 

This  Committee  met  with  us  last  week  in  Washington,  and 
there  was  general  agreement  between  our  division,  the  Quarter¬ 
master  Corps,  and  the  members  of  the  committee,  on  the  basic 
procurement  policies  that  will  be  followed  by  the  Army.  Briefly, 
these  are: 

1.  Continuance  of  competitive  bidding  as  the  basic  procure¬ 
ment  policy; 

2.  Eligibility  of  any  responsible  vendor  to  submit  bids; 

3.  Purchase  of  supplies,  so  far  as  possible,  in  carload  lots, 
f.  o.  b.  destination  point.  This  may  well  serve  to  equalize  army 
business  among  suppliers  in  all  parts  of  the  country; 

4.  Inspection  of  all  goods  at  the  point  of  origin.  Such  a 
system  should  avoid  the  difficulties  of  delays,  returns  and 
unnecessary  claims. 

We  are  setting  up,  in  cooperation  with  representatives  of  the 
various  food  trades,  special  sub-committees  to  the  Food  Pro¬ 
curement  Advisory  Committee.  Among  the  sub-committees  we 
have  already  formed  are  those  for  bread,  poultry,  eggs,  butter 
and  cheese,  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  for  canning. 
Representatives  of  the  Agriculture  and  Consumers  Division  of 
the  Defense  Commission  attend  all  meetings  to  make  sure  that 
we  are  all  working  together. 

With  the  Advisory  Committee,  and  its  sub-committees,  we 
have  many  problems  to  work  out.  We  must  study  specifications 
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and  where  necessary  suggest  their  revision  to  bring  them  in 
line  with  commercial  practices.  And  there  are  other  problems. 
For  example,  you  have  been  bothered  by  the  fact  that  the  Walsh- 
Healey  and  Wage-Hour  regulations  on  hours  have  been  differ¬ 
ent.  We  have  asked  that  they  be  unified.  Hearings  have  been 
held  on  this  problem,  and  we  expect  the  regulations  will  be 
changed  to  bring  this  unity. 

Through  the  advisory  committee,  we  plan  to  issue  as  the 
necessity  arises  a  series  of  informational  releases  to  the  trade 
press  on  Army  procurement  requirements  and  summary  reports 
of  successful  bids  and  prices  on  foods.  When  the  Army  uses 
the  word  requirements,  that  means  the  amounts  of  each  com¬ 
modity  they  are  going  to  need — the  amount  of  merchandise 
they  are  going  to  buy. 

I  know  that  it  is  hard  for  many  of  you — busy  as  you  are  with 
your  own  jobs  in  your  own  communities — to  keep  track  of  the 
changes  that  are  going  on  in  Washington.  I  think  the  new 
set-up  that  I  have  described  to  you  is  a  good  one,  and  that  its 
directors  are  going  to  give  us  the  kind  of  leadership  that  will 
be  necessary  if  we  are  to  meet  the  President’s  challenge. 
Essentially,  all  changes  notwithstanding,  your  job  and  my  job 
is  pretty  much  the  same.  We  must  make  sure  that  the  men  in 
our  greatly-enlarged  army  and  navy  have  the  most  healthful 
and  appetizing  food  that  can  be  bought.  This  is  not  a  small 
job,  nor  is  it  an  unimportant  one  in  our  defense  program — 
especially  these  days  when  we  have  learned  that  the  morale  of 
the  individual  soldier  is  as  important  a  factor  in  his  fighting 
ability,  as  it  is  to  have  him  well-armed  and  in  good  health. 

PRESIDENT  KRIMENDAHL:  Thank  you,  Mr.  MacKeachie. 

This  past  six  months  I  have  had  the  opportunity  and  the 
privilege  of  working  with  the  food  end  of  the  defense  program 
to  a  considerable  extent.  I  want  to  say  that  the  industry  is 
fortunate  indeed  that  a  man  such  as  Mr.  MacKeachie,  who  has 
had  practical  experience  and  really  knows  canned  foods  and 
knows  them  thoroughly,  is  at  the  head  of  this  program  as 
Assistant  Coordinator  of  Defense  Purchases.  I  want  to  thank 
you  very  kindly,  Mr.  MacKeachie,  for  coming  here  and  address¬ 
ing  this  convention. 

The  gentleman  up  here  in  front  is  John  Baxter,  the  man 
representing  the  canning  industry  and  working  with  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Keachie  as  a  representative  of  the  canners.  Will  you  please 
stand  up,  Mr.  Baxter?  (Applause,  as  Mr.  Baxter  rose  and 
acknowledged  the  introduction.) 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  express  my  own  thanks  and  gratitude 
for  the  splendid  attendance  that  we  have  had  at  these  sessions, 
both  this  morning  and  this  afternoon.  Hoping  to  see  you  all 
here  in  the  morning,  I  will  adjourn  this  session  until  10:00  A.  M. 
tomorrow  morning.  Thank  you. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  3:40  P.  M. 


THIRD  SESSION 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  21,  1941 

The  Third  General  Session  of  the  convention  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  convened  at  ten-fifteen  o’clock,  Mr. 
Krimendahl  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  KRIMENDAHL:  At  this  time  I  would  like 
to  declare  the  third  session  of  our  34th  convention  opened.  On 
our  program  for  the  opening  address  we  have  Dr.  Prescott. 

In  1898  a  young  instructor  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Samuel  C.  Prescott,  together  with  W.  Lyman 
Underwood,  one  of  his  students,  presented  a  demonstration  and 
a  paper  before  a  meeting  of  the  Atlantic  State  Packers  Associa¬ 
tion  on  the  cause  of  sour  corn.  We  have  Samuel  Prescott  with 
us  today.  He  is  Dean  Prescott  now,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Biology  and  Public  Health  as  well  as  Dean  of  Science  at 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Dr.  Prescott  was  a  pioneer  in  applying  science  to  the  canning 
industry.  He  deserves  primary  credit  as  one  who  established 
canning  and  food  preservation  generally  as  an  applied  science. 
He  is  now  internationally  known  as  an  authority  on  food,  and 
has  been  given  recognition  for  his  standing  through  his  election 
for  the  second  time  as  President  of  the  Institute  of  Food 
Technology. 


During  the  last  war.  Dr.  Prescott  was  attached  to  the  Surgeon 
General’s  office  as  an  authority  on  food  and  nutrition  and  was 
closely  associated  with  the  supply  problems  of  the  Army.  Today 
he  will  discuss  some  of  the  problems  that  came  up  during  the 
last  war  in  connection  with  problems  that  are  again  arising  at 
this  time  under  the  defense  program.  Dr.  Prescott.  (Applause) 

Dr.  Samuel  C.  Prescott  presented  his  prepared  address 
entitled,  “The  Role  of  Preserved  Foods  in  the  Defense  Program.” 
It  was  printed  in  the  February  10th  issue  of  The  Canning 
Trade. 

PRESIDENT  KRIMENDAHL:  A  program  of  Economic 
Research,  with  the  object  of  studying  financing  practices  and 
policies  of  the  canning  industry,  was  approved  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Board  of  Directors  in  January,  1939.  The  direction  of 
this  study  was  given  to  Dr.  Neil  Carothers,  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Business  Administration  of  Lehigh  University.  During  the 
past  year  work  on  this  program  has  consisted  chiefly  of  tabula¬ 
tion  of  reports  and  correlation  of  data. 

At  this  time  Dr.  Carothers  will  report  to  the  convention  on 
his  study  and  will  summarize  in  general  terms  some  of  the 
findings  concerning  the  industry’s  financial  organization.  You 
have  heard  Dr.  Carothers  several  times  and  I  am  sure  he  needs 
no  further  introduction.  Dr.  Carothers. 


The  Canning  Industry  at  the  Beginning  of  1941 

By  Dr.  Neil  Carothers 

Dean,  School  of  Business  Administration, 

Lehigh  University 

I  HAVE  been  studying  the  canning  industry  now  for  something 
over  a  year,  and  I  long  since  learned  that  it  is  a  glutton  for 
punishment.  The  industry  can  take  it.  But  not  until  today  did 
I  learn  that  it  has  the  fortitude  to  listen  to  two  college  deans 
the  same  morning.  You  know  we  have  in  our  academic  profes¬ 
sion  an  old  saying  that  a  college  dean  is  too  smart  to  be  a 
college  president  and  not  smart  enough  to  be  a  professor. 

You  have  just  heard  Dean  Prescott’s  splendid  address  on  the 
responsibilities  and  opportunities  of  the  canning  industry  in 
these  grave  times.  I  shall  also  refer  to  some  of  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  the  canning  industry  at  this  time.  But  I  shall  also  refer 
to  some  of  the  hazards  and  dangers  in  our  present  situation. 
My  attitude  reminds  me  a  little  of  another  campus  story,  about 
the  college  boy  who  telegraphed  his  brother:  “I  have  just  been 
dropped  from  college  for  poor  scholarship;  prepare  father.” 
And  a  telegram  came  back:  “Have  told  father;  prepare  yourself .” 

As  you  will  doubtless  realize,  my  primary  purpose  in  appear¬ 
ing  before  you  today  is  to  report  on  the  progress  of  the  economic 
survey  I  am  conducting  under  the  direction  of  the  Economic 
Research  Committee  of  your  Association. 

But  before  I  make  this  report  on  the  survey  I  am  going  to 
say  a  word  about  the  general  economic  situation.  Some  of  you 
may  recall  that  at  the  last  two  annual  conventions  of  the 
Association  I  talked  about  the  economic  situation  and  risked  a 
prediction  about  the  economic  future.  In  January,  1939,  the 
shadows  of  war  loomed  over  all  the  world.  In  the  course  of 
that  year  the  war  in  Europe  broke  forth  in  all  its  ugly  and 
savage  fury. 

At  your  meeting  a  year  ago  I  undertook  to  outline  the  effects 
of  this  war  on  the  economic  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
I  told  you  that  the  effects  of  the  violent  recession  of  1937  was 
wearing  itself  out  and  that  the  irresistible  impulse  to  recovery 
was  moving  us  steadily  toward  recovery  and  good  times.  I 
pointed  out  that  there  were  still  very  unsatisfactory  conditions 
in  currency,  credit,  investment,  labor  and  agriculture,  but  that 
this  unstoppable  impulse  to  recovery  would  overbalance  these 
adverse  conditions. 

As  for  the  war’s  influence,  I  pointed  out  that  the  war  would 
destroy  a  large  part  of  our  foreign  trade  but  that  these  losses 
would  be  offset  by  the  tremendous  purchases  of  England  and 
France  and  by  some  gains  in  our  trade  with  South  America. 
I  predicted  finally  that  the  canning  industry  would  have  a  better 
year  in  1940  unless  there  was  a  reckless  expansion  of  production. 
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As  it  actually  worked  out,  these  predictions  were  confirmed  by 
the  year’s  developments.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  there  were 
added  to  these  forces  all  the  effects  of  the  most  gigantic  defense 
program  ever  undertaken  by  any  nation,  involving  the  most 
gigantic  government  expenditures  in  all  history.  As  a  result  of 
this,  the  recovery  movement  has  gone  even  faster  than  I  pre¬ 
dicted.  I  underestimated  somewhat  the  gain  in  foreign  trade. 
The  purchases  from  England  and  a  few  other  countries  were  so 
great  that  an  export  business  for  1940  was  extraordinary. 

I  refer  to  the  fact  that  my  predictions  were  vindicated  in  all 
humility.  Whenever  I  make  a  correct  economic  prediction  I 
always  remind  myself  of  a  very  quaint  old  story  that  is  actually 
300  years  old.  It  was  told  by  that  most  improper  French  writer 
Rabelais.  He  said  that  there  was  a  judge  in  France  who  had 

tried  4,000  cases.  Of  these  2,000  had  not  been  appealed,  and 

2,000  had  been  appealed  to  the  highest  court  of  France,  and  in 
all  2,000  cases  the  highest  court  had  upheld  him.  One  more 
case  was  appealed  and  the  court  unanimously  reversed  the 
judge.  They  were  so  astonished  that  they  sent  for  the  judge 
and  asked  him  how  he  had  gone  wrong.  And  the  judge  said: 
“My  lords,  I  am  growing  old.  My  eyesight  is  not  what  it  once 

was.  On  this  last  case  I  used  my  small  dice,  and  I  must  have 

misread  the  numbers.” 

With  that  story  in  mind,  I  risk  a  brief  prediction  about  1941. 
Where  are  we  now?  What  is  ahead  for  the  canning  industry? 
What  is  ahead  for  business?  What  is  ahead  for  our  nation? 
What  is  ahead  for  the  world?  No  man  knows.  No  man  can 
answer  any  one  of  these  questions.  I  make  no  pretension  to 
ability  to  answer  any  one  of  them.  But  we  can  look  briefiy  at 
certain  immediate  questions. 

The  first  question  which  presents  itself  is:  “Do  we  or  do  we 
not  enter  the  war?”  The  answer  to  that  question  is  that  we 
are  in  one  sense  of  the  word  already  at  war  with  the  Axis 
powers,  as  you  all  know.  We  are  already  allies  and  partners 
with  Great  Britain,  and  therefore  we  are  at  war.  But  it  is  a 
peculiar  kind  of  war.  We  are  not  yet  sending  our  own  men 
to  kill  and  be  killed.  We  are  not  directly  in  the  war  but  only 
indirectly.  The  Axis  powers  still  hope  intensely  that  we  shall 
not  enter  the  war  directly  and  therefore  they  make  no  effort 
to  oppose  what  we  are  doing.  Do  we  actually  take  this  final 
step?  I  know  wise  and  informed  men  who  say  that  we  shall 
inevitably  be  directly  in  the  war.  I  know  other  wise  men  who 
say  that  we  shall  not.  You  can  answer  this  question  for 
yourselves. 

If  we  assume  for  the  moment  that  we  shall  not  enter  the  war 
directly,  the  next  question  which  presents  itself  is:  “How  long 
will  the  war  in  Europe  last?”  No  man  knows  the  answer.  How 
many  of  you  here  were  able  to  predict  the  complete  collapse  of 
France  in  the  space  of  six  weeks?  The  best  judgment  is  that 
there  will  be  no  sudden  peace.  The  most  informed  authority 
believes  that  the  war  will  in  the  spring  and  summer  reach  an 
intensity  of  horror  and  destruction  never  known  before  in  the 
world’s  history. 

The  final  question  is:  “Who  will  win  the  war?”  And  here 
again  no  man  knows.  There  is  nothing  in  history  to  guarantee 
that  either  side  will  win,  no  matter  how  much  wishful  thinking 
we  may  do.  If  the  totalitarian  powers  win,  those  powers  will 
control  the  seas.  Those  powers  hate  America.  They  envy  us 
our  wealth  and  resources  and  standard  of  living.  They  have  the 
consciences  of  wolves.  They  would  seize  this  country  today  if 
they  could.  That  they  could  or  would  invade  this  country  is 
unthinkable.  It  is  high  time  that  men  stop  talking  about 
invasion  of  America.  It  breeds  panic  and  leads  to  foolish  and 
destructive  action. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  here  what  it  would  mean  for  us 
to  enter  the  war.  It  would  probably  mean  a  world  war  of 
extermination.  It  would  create  a  hell  on  earth,  a  period  of 
universal  suffering,  starvation,  and  death.  It  would  mean  a 
revolution  in  our  institutions  of  government  and  industry. 

Let  us  assume  that  we  shall  somehow  escape  this  fantastic 
dance  of  death.  What  then  is  our  economic  situation?  In  this 
country,  rightly  or  wrongly,  we  have  determined  to  re-arm  and 
prepare  ourselves  on  a  scale  never  known  before.  We  face  the 
most  gigantic  expenditure  in  all  history.  A  large  part  of  these 
huge  expenditures  will  come  from  borrowed  money.  This  will 
very  greatly  increase  the  already  large  deficit  and  add  enorm¬ 
ously  to  the  already  large  debt.  The  increased  expenditures 


will  also  be  met  partly  by  increased  taxation.  This  will  add 
greatly  to  the  already  heavy  burden  of  taxes. 

There  are  other  adverse  conditions.  There  is  disorder  and 
confusion  in  the  field  of  labor.  Even  now  investment  is  still 
timid.  I  have  referred  to  the  increase  in  our  foreign  trade.  We 
do  not  know  how  long  it  will  continue.  And  it  is  not  a  whole¬ 
some  trade.  Our  exports  are  exports  for  the  killing  of  men. 
Our  exports  of  farm  products  and  general  manufactured  goods 
have  fallen  extremely.  And  you  all  know  that  canned  foods 
are  not  among  the  heavy  exports. 

Despite  these  adverse  conditions,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  better 
times.  We  shall  have  for  a  time  a  sort  of  prosperity.  There  is 
wide  misunderstanding  of  the  present  situation.  The  primary 
cause  of  this  improvement  is  natural  recovery.  As  I  have  told 
you  before,  there  is  an  irresistible  and  unstoppable  impulse  to 
recovery  in  our  economic  order.  It  can  be  retarded  and  delayed, 
but  it  cannot  be  stopped.  In  the  past  ten  years  this  impulse  has 
repeatedly  broken  forth,  only  to  recede.  But  it  always  starts 
again. 

Capable  economists  know  that  you  cannot  spend  your  way  into 
recovery.  No  nation  has  ever  done  it,  though  many  have  tried. 
But  every  economist  knows  that  government  spending  is  a  kind 
of  economic  stimulant.  This  gigantic  spending  program  is  going 
to  stimulate  business  and  accelerate  the  natural  progress  of 
recovery. 

We  shall  undoubtedly  have  better  times  in  1941.  How  far  this 
movement  will  go  no  man  can  say.  It  may  reach  the  dimensions 
of  a  boom.  And  that  brings  me  to  another  very  serious  aspect 
of  the  situation.  There  is  at  present  a  swollen  and  abnormal 
condition  of  currency,  credit,  and  bank  reserves  which  is  favor¬ 
able  to  a  calamitous  inflation  of  prices.  Recovery  may  be  the 
spark  to  set  off  this  inflation.  It  may  not.  Whether  such  an 
inflation  can  be  controlled  or  not  is  a  question.  No  inflation  of 
this  kind  in  history  has  been  controlled.  But  we  do  have  special 
instruments  of  control  which  we  have  never  had  before. 

The  outlook  for  the  canning  industry  is  good.  It  would  be  a 
presumption  on  my  part  to  undertake  to  advise  you  about  your 
business.  But  I  have  been  studying  your  business  for  more 
than  a  year  now,  and  I  have  learned  some  facts  about  it.  One 
of  those  facts  is  that  the  canning  industry  in  good  years  lays 
the  foundation  for  disaster  in  later  years.  In  the  last  few 
minutes  I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  there  has  never  been 
a  time  in  American  history  when  the  future  was  more  uncertain. 
We  do  not  know  whether  we  face  war  or  peace.  We  do  not 
know  when  the  war  in  Europe  will  be  over.  We  do  not  know 
how  long  we  shall  have  any  foreign  trade  whatever.  We  do 
not  know  what  regulation  and  price  controls  industry  will  have 
to  face.  We  do  not  know  what  the  price  level  will  do. 

At  this  time  the  canning  industry  has  a  responsibility  in  the 
defense  program.  It  must  provide  food  for  the  American  people. 
It  may  be  called  on  to  provide  food  for  starving  people  abroad. 
There  should  be  a  proper  and  reasonable  increase  in  this  year’s 
pack.  There  is  at  present  some  prospect  of  better  prices  and 
larger  markets. 

The  industry  should  meet  the  needs  of  the  nation.  But  the 
conditions  do  not  warrant  a  reckless  expansion  of  production. 
For  the  industry  to  indulge  in  a  race  to  see  which  canner  can 
produce  the  most  would  be  sheer  gambling.  The  canning 
industry  does  not  set  the  price  of  its  product.  Conditions  of 
production  and  of  markets  determine  the  price  of  canned  foods. 
But  the  canners  can  determine  the  size  of  the  pack  to  meet  the 
nation’s  needs  if  they  will.  To  force  up  raw  material  prices  to 
abnormal  heights,  to  produce  an  excessive  pack,  and  to  count 
on  marketing  that  pack  at  a  profit  would  be  rash  and  reckless 
speculation. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  is  a  simple  one.  This  is  no  time 
for  the  individual  canner  to  over-strain  his  credit  or  expand 
his  operations  beyond  his  resources.  No  man  can  predict  at 
this  time  either  the  crop  conditions  of  1941  or  the  market  con¬ 
ditions  of  1941.  On  the  basis  of  the  present  outlook  if  every 
canner  in  the  industry  would  produce  his  pack  within  the  safe 
limits  of  his  investment  in  his  business,  the  entire  canning 
industry  should  have  the  best  year  since  the  nineteen  twenties. 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  economic  survey  of  the  canni’^g 
industry.  Most  of  you  here  this  morning  are  familiar  with  the 
history  of  this  survey.  In  the  spring  of  1939  I  undertook  to 
conduct  an  economic  survey,  under  the  supervision  of  th^ 
Economic  Research  Committee  of  your  Association.  When  I 
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originally  considered  the  program  I  told  the  Research  Committee 
that  the  survey  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  industry  should 
be  completed  in  about  two  years.  Work  was  actually  begun 
early  in  the  summer  of  1939,  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  I  had 
very  much  hoped  that  I  could  shorten  the  suggested  time  of  two 
years  by  about  six  months  and  that  I  could  have  this  financial 
analysis  completed  at  this  meeting. 

That  has  not  been  possible.  The  reason  is  very  simple.  I 
was  not  able  to  extract  from  the  members  of  the  canning 
industry  the  information  I  had  to  have  within  a  short  time. 
Months  were  devoted  to  the  mere  task  of  explaining  to  the 
industry  what  we  were  trying  to  do  and  to  assuring  the  industry 
that  the  survey  was  in  good  faith,  that  it  was  not  a  muck¬ 
raking  or  smearing  expedition,  and  that  it  could  not  result  in 
harm  to  any  individual. 

We  had  to  get  information  from  the  canners  themselves  and 
from  the  suppliers  to  the  industry.  The  questionnaires  to  the 
canners  were  sent  out  just  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  The 
returns  at  first  were  disappointing.  Many  months  were  spent 
in  a  persistent  effort  to  get  these  questionnaires  back  from  the 
canners.  They  did  come  in  eventually,  in  considerable  numbers. 
But  they  came  in  slowly.  And  the  total  number  received  was 
smaller  than  I  had  hoped.  Many  canners  who  had  enthusi¬ 
astically  agreed  to  cooperate  fell  by  the  way-side  when  they  had 
a  look  at  that  questionnaire.  It  would  not  be  proper  to  draw 
any  unfair  distinctions  among  states,  but  it  is  permissible  to 
say  that  the  canners  of  New  York  and  California  were  most 
cooperative  of  all.  There  was  no  one  reason  for  failure  to  co¬ 
operate,  but  dozens  of  reason.  I  believe  that  I  know  all  those 
reasons,  every  one.  And  I  can  understand  them.  To  every  canner 
who  went  to  the  trouble  of  filling  out  that  questionnaire  I  want 
to  extend  my  personal  thanks.  And  to  those  who  did  not  I  want 
to  say  a  word  also.  I  did  want  your  questionnaires.  But  I 
realize  that  in  many  cases  cooperating  was  difficult  and  incon¬ 
venient.  I  hold  no  grudges  in  the  matter,  and  it  may  be  that 
I  shall  ask  you  again  to  provide  information  which  will  be 
much  simpler  and  easier  to  furnish  than  that  asked  for  in  the 
original  questionnaire. 

There  are  just  three  major  suppliers  to  the  canning  industry. 
These  are  the  growers,  the  seed-growers,  and  the  can  makers. 
There  are  other  suppliers,  of  course,  but  these  three  are  of  major 
importance.  Information  from  two  of  these  suppliers,  the  seed 
companies  and  the  can  companies,  was  also  essential. 

The  questionnaires  sent  to  these  two  groups  were  really 
troublesome.  The  questionnaire  to  the  can  companies  was  not 
only  rather  intimate,  but  it  called  for  long  and  laborious  com¬ 
pilation  of  figures.  I  wish  to  express  publicly  my  thanks  to  the 
American  Can  Company,  the  Continental  Can  Company,  the 
Crown  Can  Company,  the  Heekin  Can  Company,  the  National 
Can  Company,  and  the  Owens-Illinois  Can  Company  for  their 
one  hundred  per  cent  cooperation.  The  seed  companies  have 
likewise  shown  in  the  main  a  cooperative  and  friendly  spirit, 
and  one  of  the  larger  companies  has  been  especially  helpful. 

The  essential  fact  is  that  enough  questionnaires  were  returned 
to  give  an  adequate  and  accurate  picture  of  the  financial  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  canning  industry.  I  really  have  the  low-down  on 
the  industry.  There  is  a  good  sample  of  every  type  of  canner, 
from  the  very  largest  to  the  very  smallest.  But  most  of  the 
questionnaires  returned  were  from  the  middle-sized  group.  There¬ 
fore,  we  have  an  excellent  picture  of  the  operations  of  the 
typical,  ordinary  canning  enterprise. 

There  is  just  one  weakness  in  the  figures.  The  canners  who 
returned  the  questionnaire  were  in  general  in  somewhat  better 
financial  condition  than  those  who  did  not.  The  figures  I  have 
show  a  little  better  condition  than  the  industry  actually  enjoys. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  make  proper  allowance  for  this  distortion. 
And  I  assure  you  that  the  figures  I  have  are  bad  enough. 

You  will  want  to  know  how  far  the  survey  has  gone  to  this 
date.  As  I  have  explained,  the  questionnaires  came  in  slowly. 
Even  now  they  still  trickle  in.  Within  the  past  month  some 
very  important  questionnaires  were  received.  By  last  July 
enough  had  been  received  to  enable  me  to  go  to  work  on  the 
job  of  tabulating  and  classifying  and  analyzing  the  large  volume 
of  figures.  There  were  over  1,150  separate  questions  in  the 
canner  questionnaire  alone. 

The  laborious  task  of  classification  and  tabulation  of  the  data 
has  just  about  been  completed.  Certain  conclusions  about  the 


state  of  the  industry  and  about  the  practices  of  the  industry  are 
now  evident.  Within  a  few  months  I  shall  submit  to  the 
Economic  Research  Committee,  for  distribution  to  the  industry, 
my  report  on  the  nature  of  the  industry,  on  the  condition  of 
the  industry,  and  on  the  financial  practices  of  the  industry. 
This  report  will  be  more  than  a  mere  statement  of  facts  as  I 
find  them.  It  will  contain  a  discussion  of  certain  practices  in 
the  industry  and  certain  recommendations  about  those  practices. 

This  morning,  at  this  meeting,  of  course,  I  am  not  submitting 
these  conclusions  or  these  recommendations.  But  I  can  make 
this  morning  a  few  general  observations  which  will  give  you  a 
general  idea  of  the  direction  the  survey  is  taking.  First  of  all, 
there  is  the  general  truth  that  the  canning  industry  is  unique 
among  all  manufacturing  industries  in  America  in  a  number  of 
vital  respects.  There  is  no  other  American  manufacturing 
industry  whatever  which  is  exposed  to  as  many  risks  beyond  its 
control  as  the  canning  industry.  When  I  consider  these  risks  I 
am  reminded  of  the  old  saying  that  there  are  three  ways  for  a 
man  to  go  broke,  gambling,  whisky,  and  going  into  business. 
The  first  is  the  most  exciting,  and  second  is  the  most  pleasant, 
and  the  third  is  the  most  certain. 

I  have  set  down  here  on  a  piece  of  paper  some  of  the  peculiar 
and  special  conditions  which  surround  the  canning  industry. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  every  canner  here  is  just  as  well  aware 
of  these  conditions  as  I  am.  There  is  no  new  or  original 
“discovery”  in  this  list  of  conditions.  But  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  you  all  see  just  how  these  special  conditions  tie  up 
with  your  own  risks  and  your  own  troubles.  Here  is  the  list 
of  some,  not  all,  of  these  peculiar  conditions. 

1.  A  product  with  a  highly  variable  supply  not  under  the 
control  of  the  producer. 

2.  A  product  with  a  relatively  fixed  demand. 

3.  A  highly  durable  product  produced  long  in  advance  of 
consumption. 

4.  A  product  produced  from  highly  perishable  raw  ma¬ 
terials  of  uncontrollable  volume. 

5.  A  very  small  fixed  investment  in  plant  in  relation  to 
value  of  product. 

6.  A  very  large  number  of  competing  producers  of  varying 
output  scattered  over  a  large  area. 

7.  The  shortest  period  of  plant  operation  in  any  industry. 

8.  A  complicated  relationship  between  canner  and  grower. 

9.  A  complicated  relationship  between  canner  and  can- 
maker. 

10.  A  complicated  system  of  distribution  of  product. 

Out  of  these  peculiar  conditions  there  have  developed  financial 
structures  and  financial  practices  which  give  rise  to  difficulties 
and  unfortunate  results.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  survey  to 
consider  these  structures  and  these  practices  and  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  about  them. 

I  shall  not  present  any  findings  today.  But  I  can  say  that 
the  survey  has  established  one  fundamental  fact.  That  fact  is 
that  as  a  whole  and  for  a  majority  of  the  individual  canners 
the  industry  is  under-financed.  The  majority  of  canners  have 
inadequate  working  capital.  The  average  canner  does  business 
on  a  thin  margin.  He  depends  on  short-time  borrowed  capital 
and  credit.  Consequently  he  is  exposed  to  disaster  from  the 
very  great  natural  hazards  of  the  industry.  He  is  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  in  dealing  with  his  banker,  his  supplier,  his  broker, 
and  his  buyer. 

One  of  the  questions  which  I  undertook  to  answer  at  the 
beginning  of  the  survey  was:  “Is  the  canning  industry  a  shoe¬ 
string  industry?”  I  have  the  answer.  The  canning  industry 
is  not  a  shoe-string  industry.  A  great  number  of  its  member 
enterprises  have  splendid  financial  set-ups.  But  many  of  the 
member  enterprises  are  shoe-string  enterprises,  and  they  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  instability  and  insecurity  of  the  whole  industry. 
Under-financing  is  a  major  cause  of  endless  difficulties  and 
losses  in  the  industry.  It  leads  to  difficulties  with  growers, 
suppliers,  and  buyers. 

Solely  as  an  illustration  I  have  run  off  a  model  balance  sheet 
for  a  typical  canning  enterprise.  I  hope  that  each  canner  here 
will  take  a  copy  at  the  door  as  he  leaves.  You  will  realize 
that  this  mimeographed  sheet  is  not  a  part  of  the  survey  report. 
It  is  merely  a  model  set-up  run  off  for  your  consideration  and, 
I  hope,  your  interest.  The  actual  report  will  contain  very 
elaborate  analyses  of  the  financial  conditions  of  the  industry. 
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And  it  will  contain  more.  Please  do  not  get  the  idea  that  this 
report  will  present  merely  a  picture  of  conditions  as  they  are, 
most  of  which  you  already  know.  I  assure  you  that  it  is  going 
to  contain  some  fairly  drastic  recommendation  for  practical 
action  about  those  conditions. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  make  a  personal  reference. 
In  the  course  of  this  work  I  have  learned  something  more  than 
financial  conditions.  I  have  learned  something  about  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  men  in  the  industry.  And  I  have  learned  to  admire 
their  ability  and  their  courage.  Frankly,  your  industry  is  an 
extra-hazardous  industry,  and  the  manner  in  which  you  face 
these  hazards  and  overcome  them  fills  me  with  astonishment 
and  admiration.  You  remind  me  of  the  story  of  the  farmer 
who  had  taken  a  worthless  piece  of  land  and  after  prodigious 
labor  turned  it  into  a  fine  farm.  One  day  his  preacher  visited 
him  and  the  preacher  said:  “Brother  Smith,  you  and  the  Lord 
have  done  a  wonderful  work  on  this  farm.”  And  the  farmer 
said:  “Yes,  and  you  ought  to  have  seen  it  when  the  Lord  was 
trying  to  run  it  by  himself.”  There  is  another  thing  that  has 
astonished  me.  That  is  the  unselfish  loyalty  to  the  industry 
shown  by  your  officers.  I  have  been  in  rather  close  contact 
with  Messrs.  Gorrell,  Cannon,  Krimendahl,  Graefe,  Mayer,  and 
Dulany  and  some  others.  And  I  haVe  never  seen  in  any  other 
industry  so  devoted  and  loyal  and  unselfish  a  group. 

I  see  this  especially  in  connection  with  this  economic  survey. 
Nobody  knew  what  would  come  from  it.  No  one  could  tell  in 
advance  what  it  would  accomplish.  But  because  they  believed 
something  could  be  accomplished  they  have  given  endless  hours 
of  time  and  trouble  and  thought,  taken  from  their  own  busi¬ 
nesses.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  not  only  hoping  but  I 
am  intending  to  see  that  something  worth  while  comes  from  it. 


Canner  Financial  Set-up 

This  is  not  a  part  of  the  Economic  Survey.  It  is  merely  a 
model  financial  set-up  for  a  canning  enterprise,  presented  for 
the  interest  of  the  canner.  Note  that  in  this  set-up  the  canner 
owns  no  farm  property  and  that  he  owes  a  small  long-term  debt. 
If  you  should  change  either  of  these  assumptions  there  would 
be  some  changes  in  the  ratios. 

This  set-up  represents  the  canner’s  condition  just  before  he 
begins  canning  operations  for  a  new  season.  In  an  absolutely 
ideal  set-up  the  canner  would  have  at  that  time  somewhat 
smaller  current  liabilities  and  assets  than  are  allowed  here. 

The  prevailing  practice  of  financing  operations  by  short-term 
credit  creates  at  the  peak  a  very  large  volume  of  short-term 
debt.  In  this  model  set-up  it  is  assumed  that  before  canning 
operations  begin  the  ratio  of  current  assets  to  current  liabilities 
is  at  least  2.6  to  1.  At  the  peak  this  ratio  falls  to  a  lower 
figure.  In  the  low  ratio  at  the  peak  you  find  one  of  the  causes 
of  trouble  in  the  industry. 

You  will  find  another  cause  of  trouble  in  the  ratio  of  net 
quick  assets  to  investment.  (Investment  is  the  combined  share 
capital,  surplus,  and  long-term  debt.  Net  quick  assets  is  the 
excess  of  current  assets  over  current  liabilities.)  When  the 
ratio  of  net  quick  assets  to  investment  is  below  50  per  cent,  the 
canner  is  short  on  working  capital.  When  it  is  below  40  per 
cent,  the  canner  is  on  a  shoe-string  basis. 

Canners  may  find  it  of  interest  to  check  their  own  condition 
against  this  hypothetical  set-up. 

TOTALS 


Sales  . $160,000 

Operating  Expenses  .  150,400 

Operating  Income  . $  9,600 


ASSETS  LIABILITIES 

Fixed  Assets . $  30,000  Long-term  Debt....  $  10,000(5%) 

Current  Assets .  65,000  Short-term  Debt..  25,000 

Other  Assets .  5,000  Net  Worth .  65,000 

Total  Assets . $100,000  Total  Liabilities  $100,000 


RATIOS 

Current  Assets  to  Current  Liabilities . 260% 

Net  Quick  Assets  to  Investment .  53% 

Fixed  Assets  to  Sales .  19% 

Investment  to  Sales .  47% 

Net  Worth  to  Sales .  41% 

Earnings  on  Investment . 12.8% 

Earnings  on  Net  Worth .  14% 

Operating  Profit  on  Sales .  6% 


Canners  may  object  that  even  with  a  much  smaller  ratio  of 
investment  to  sales  than  this  model  calls  for  they  cannot  make 
any  money.  The  fact  is  that  if  all  canners  had  a  ratio  of 
investment  to  sales  of  45%  or  higher  the  entire  industry  would 
make  more  money. 

It  is  understood  of  course  that  earnings  will  vary  from  year 
to  year  with  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the  canner.  With 
the  proper  financial  set-up  the  average  should  be  about  the 
figure  given. 

PRESIDENT  KRIMENDAHL:  Dr.  Carothers,  your  splen¬ 
did  address  alone,  I  am  satisfied,  is  worth  anyone’s  trip  to  this 
convention.  From  the  attention  you  have  had  from  your 
audience  I  don’t  think  I  need  to  say  anything  further.  I  am 
duly  appreciative  that  you  are  here. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  have  a  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions,  Mr.  Webster  Browne. 


Resolutions 

DEFENSE 

WHEREAS,  the  rise  of  foreign  dictatorships  and  the  deplor¬ 
able  spread  of  aggression  constitute  a  menace  to  our  democracy, 
our  rights,  and  our  liberties;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  preservation  of  these  rights  and  liberties 
transcends  in  importance  all  other  affairs  or  issues,  national  or 
local,  and  must  be  achieved  at  any  cost;  and 

WHEREAS,  our  democratic  institutions,  our  standards  of 
living,  our  peace  and  our  security,  can  be  maintained  and  pre¬ 
served  for  our  children  only  if  we  are  prepared,  with  an  ade¬ 
quate  Army  and  Navy  and  Air  Force  equalled  by  none,  to  oppose 
with  all  our  vigor  any  efforts  of  foreign  nations  by  force  or  by 
insidious  propaganda  to  spread  their  doctrines  among  us  or  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  this  hemisphere;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  not  only  for  their  own  existence,  but  to  preserve  for  the 
world  the  ideals  and  liberties  which  we  cherish,  enlists  both  our 
sympathies  and  material  support;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  National  Canners  Association  com¬ 
mends  the  efforts  of  a  united  people  toward  the  rearmament  of 
this  country  and  the  preparation  of  an  adequate  national 
defense,  and  urges  that  this  program  be  carried  forward  with 
the  greatest  possible  expedition; 

RESOLVED,  that  the  National  Canners  Association  and  all 
of  its  members  cooperate  to  the  limit  of  their  ability  in  the 
program  for  national  defense,  the  Association  by  assisting  in 
every  possible  way  the  efforts  of  the  national  defense  officials, 
and  individual  canners  by  patriotic  support  in  their  own  com¬ 
munity  of  all  national  defense  measures,  by  cooperation  in  the 
purchasing  programs  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  in  every 
other  possible  way. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  National  Canners  Association  com¬ 
mends  a  program  for  aid  to  Britain,  and  urges  that  such  a 
program  be  carried  forward  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
consistent  with  the  needs  of  our  own  national  defense. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

WHEREAS,  the  industry  is  appreciative  of  the  interest  in 
canned  foods  displayed  by  voluntary  and  genuine  consumer 
organizations  and  their  confidence  in  the  continuing  improve- 
met  of  quality  of  canned  foods;  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  National  Canners  Association  continue 
to  disseminate  authentic  information  concerning  the  production 
and  distribution  of  canned  foods  to  the  end  that  the  public,  and 
particularly  organizations  of  consumers,  may  have  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  industry  and  its  products. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Home  Economics  Division  and  the 
Division  of  Statistics  and  Information  of  the  Association  con- 
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tinue  their  activities  in  the  preparation  and  distribution  of 
information  to  individuals  and  organizations  concerned  with 
problems  that  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  canning  industry. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  State  and  Regional  Canners  Associa¬ 
tions  be  requested  to  cooperate  with  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  furtherance  of  this  program. 

RESOLVED,  that  each  member  of  the  canning  industry  accept 
individual  and  personal  responsibility  for  keeping  his  own  com¬ 
munity  and  the  consumers  of  his  own  products  fully  and 
correctly  informed  on  the  industry’s  problems  and  policies. 

STATE  FOOD  LAWS 

WHEREAS,  free  competition  and  consumer  interest  in  the 
wide  availability  of  all  food  products  alike  require  that  canned 
foods  packed  and  labeled  in  conformity  with  Federal  law  and 
regulations  be  permitted  to  be  sold  throughout  the  United 
States;  and 

WHEREAS,  State  food  and  drug  legislation,  which  differs 
from  or  imposes  more  onerous  restrictions  than  the  Federal  food 
and  drug  legislation,  hampers  and  impedes  the  free  distribution 
of  canned  agricultural  and  fishery  products;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  National  Canners  Association  urges 
the  enactment  of  State  food  and  drug  laws  that  contain  pro¬ 
visions  similar  to  and  uniform  with  those  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  opposes  the  adoption  of  legisla¬ 
tion  which  imposes  unnecessary  additional  local  requirements, 
identification  of  the  State  in  which  packed,  particular  container 
requirements,  expensive  registration  of  brands,  or  other  restric¬ 
tions  which  prevent  the  interstate  distribution  of  canned  foods. 

RESOLVED,  that  every  member  of  the  Association  be  urged 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  his  State  legislature  the  importance 
of  uniform  food  and  drug  legislation. 

INTERSTATE  BARRIERS 

WHEREAS,  at  its  Annual  Convention  last  year  the  National 
Canners  Association  expressed  its  unalterable  opposition  to  the 
various  restrictive  State  statutes  and  State  and  municipal  regu¬ 
lations — such  as  unreasonable  restrictions  on  motor  trucking; 
unnecessary  and  burdensome  local  variations  in  food  and  drug 
laws;  revenue-seeking  State  statutes  requiring  costly  registra¬ 
tions  of  trade-marks,  brands,  and  labels,  or  the  specification  of 
particular  types  of  containers  for  intrastate  sales ;  excessive 
State  sales,  use,  and  business  privilege  taxes — which  constitute 
interstate  barriers  to,  or  obstruct  or  burden  or  interfere  with 
the  free  flow  of,  trade  and  impede  commerce  among  the  several 
States;  and 

WHEREAS,  in  these  times  of  national  emergency  these 
barriers  to  interstate  trade  present  an  aggravated  threat  to  our 
national  welfare  and  economic  well-being;  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  National  Canners  Association  once 
again  commend  the  Interdepartment  Committee  on  Trade 
Barrier  Legislation  and  the  various  Conferences  of  Governors 
for  their  splendid  work  in  the  direction  of  eliminating  such 
unwarranted  restraints  upon  interstate  trade,  and  urge  once 
again  upon  each  of  i^  members  that  he  cooperate  fully  in 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  several  State  legislatures  which 
will  meet  during  1941  the  undesirability  of  such  legislation  and 
the  serious  economic  maladjustment  likely  to  flow  from  its 
enactment. 

CAN  SIZES 

WHEREAS,  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  has  published 
its  list  of  recommended  can  sizes,  and  this  list  became  effective 
on  September  1,  1940,  culminating  two  years  of  joint  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  National  Canners 
Association,  and  the  can  manufacturing  companies,  in  working 
out  a  program  for  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  sizes  of  con¬ 
tainers  in  which  individual  products  are  packed;  and 

WHEREAS,  even  before  the  effective  date  of  the  new  list  of 
can  sizes  many  canners  had  achieved  marked  success  in  reducing 
the  number  of  their  containers;  and 

WHEREAS,  this  voluntary  cooperation  by  canners  in  reduc¬ 
ing  the  number  of  can  sizes,  not  only  in  their  own  interest  but 
in  the  interest  of  consumers,  affords  an  excellent  example  of 
industrial  self-government;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Association  express  its  sincere  thanks 
to  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  who  have  played  such 


an  Important  part  in  bringing  about  this  standardization  of  con¬ 
tainers,  and  to  the  many  members  of  the  industry  who  have 
already  cooperated  in  the  program  and  voluntarily  agreed  to 
adhere  to  the  recommended  sizes. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Association  urge  upon  every  canner  the 
importance  of  cooperation  in  this  program,  and  the  necessity 
of  continued  effort  toward  achieving  a  still  further  reduction 
to  the  number  of  sizes  of  containers  for  particular  products. 

SHIPPING  CONTAINERS 

WHEREAS,  canners  and  distributors  are  vitally  interested 
in  increasing  transportation  efficiency  and  in  effecting  economies 
in  transportation  by  reducing  the  losses  arising  from  damaged 
freight;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  use  of  adequate  shipping  containers  largely 
contributes  to  ensuring  the  safe  arrival  of  merchandise  and  to 
reducing  losses;  and 

WHEREAS,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  and  its  members  to  extend  the  fullest  cooperation 
to  the  carriers  in  improving  the  methods  of  packing,  handling, 
and  shipping;  be  it  therefore 

RESOLVED,  that  the  National  Canners  Association  offers  to 
the  Shippers’  Advisory  Boards  the  closest  cooperation  in  any 
program  that  may  be  formulated  during  1941  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  methods  for  reducing  freight  damage  in  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  canned  foods. 

THANKS 

WHEREAS,  the  unusual  success  of  the  Annual  Convention 
this  year  can  be  attributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  splendid 
character  of  our  guest  speakers,  the  cooperation  of  the  allied 
industries,  and  the  interest  of  the  daily  and  trade  press  and 
the  radio  broadcasting  stations;  therefore,  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  be  requested  to  communicate  to  each  of 
them  an  expression  of  our  appreciation  of  their  friendly  and 
valuable  contributions. 

*  *  « 

It  is  in  a  democracy,  whether  political  or  industrial,  that  true 
leadership  is  demanded.  And  successful  leadership  is  measured 
by  the  freely  given  cooperation,  interest,  and  support  of  the 
industry.  Without  these  the  usefulness  of  any  trade  association 
is  limited,  and  there  can  be  little  justification  for  its  continued 
existence.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  success  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  endeavors  during  the  difficult  and  trying  year  just  ended 
is  an  everlasting  tribute  to  the  remarkable  leadership  of  our 
retiring  President,  Herbert  F.  Krimendahl.  His  broad  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  industry,  his  penetrating  insight  into  the  problems 
of  the  individual  canners,  his  unstinting  expenditure  of  time  and 
energy  in  the  solution  of  their  difficulties,  his  tact  and  his 
sincerity,  have  won  for  him  the  respect  and  warm  admiration 
of  the  entire  industry,  and  have  aroused  in  canners  a  new 
interest  in  and  appreciation  of  their  national  association.  The 
lasting  contribution  which  our  devoted  friend,  Herbert  F. 
Krimendahl,  has  made  to  our  collective  welfare  will  long  be 
remembered  with  grateful  appreciation. 

As  we  assemble  once  again  to  review  the  events  of  the  year 
just  passed  and  to  consider  the  difficult  tasks  of  the  year  to  come, 
we  are,  more  than  ever  before  impressed  with  the  indispensable 
character  of  the  unselfish  and  faithful  services  rendered  to  the 
industry  by  our  Secretary,  Frank  E.  Gorrell,  and  his  associates 
on  the  Association’s  staff.  In  these  uncertain  times,  the  industry 
needs  that  assistance  which  only  wisdom  and  long  experience 
can  give,  and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  gratification  and  renewed 
confidence  that  the  Association  turns  to  our  Secretary  and  his 
staff  for  counsel  and  guidance. 

To  Frank  E.  Gorrell  and  his  faithful  associates,  we  express 
our  deep  gratitude  for  their  continuing  and  invaluable  coopera¬ 
tion  and  service. 

DEATHS 

Herbert  A.  Baker  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  service  of  the  can 
manufacturing  and  canning  industries,  to  which  he  brought 
outstanding  ability  as  a  scientist  and  unusual  qualifications  as 
a  leader  and  executive.  His  foresight,  initiative  and  sound 
judgment  won  him  the  respect  and  friendship  of  every  group 
with  which  he  was  associated,  who  accorded  to  him,  as  he 
accorded  to  them,  both  loyalty  and  cooperation.  His  recognition 
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THE  TUC  THEATRE  AND  CUTTING-BEE 

One  of  the  exhibits  to  draw  very  favorable  comment  was  that  of  The  United  Co.,  which  offers  a  line  of  corn  canning-  machinery.  A  portion  of  the  exhibit 
was  fitted  as  a  movie  theatre  and  for  the  first  time  a  full  length  motion  jiicture  in  color  and  with  sound,  showing  various  whole  grain  corn  canning  factories 
in  operation  was  shown.  Slow  motion  pictures  of  machines  in  operation  explained  better  than  otherwise  could  have  been  done,  the  workings  of  corn  canning 
equipment,  how  the  corn  is  first  huskeil,  neatly  severed  from  the  cob  and  in  fact  the  complete  story.  The  picture  is  a  tribute  to  its  taker,  Uniteil  Company’s 
Ralph  Cover,  and  drew  much  praise.  Another  section  of  the  exhibit  was  given  up  to  the  annual  whole  kernel  corn  cutting  bee,  where  corns  from  seventeen 
states,  identified  by  labels,  were  cut  for  the  inspe'ction  of  any  interested  parties.  And  that  they  were  interested  was  evidenced  by  the  voluminous  business 
done  at  this  exhibit. 


of  the  function  and  value  of  research  and  his  loyalty  to  the 
interests  of  the  industry  were  evidenced  by  his  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Association’s  Scientific  Research  Committee  from 
the  time  of  its  organization  until  his  death.  He  combined 
integrity  and  strength  of  character  with  simple,  unaffected 
tastes  that  made  him  a  personally  lovable  man. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  National  Canners  Association  express 
its  heartfelt  sorrow  that  death  has  ended  his  career,  and  that 
this  resolution  be  engrossed  on  the  records  of  the  Association 
and  a  copy  be  forwarded  with  sympathy  and  affection  to  his 
family. 

Ollie  Gilliatt,  a  lifetime  canner,  Vice-President  of  the  Vin¬ 
cennes  Packing  Corporation,  member  of  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  National  Canners  Association,  and  twice  president  of 
the  Indiana  Canners  Association,  died  at  Plainville,  Indiana, 
October  7,  1940.  During  his  long  service  in  the  industry  he  had 
won  a  high  regard  for  his  ability  and  for  his  sterling  character; 
be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  National  Canners  Association  express 
its  sorrow  over  his  death,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
conveyed  to  his  family. 

♦  ♦  * 

APPRECIATION 

WHEREAS,  the  continued  increase  in  consumer  acceptance 
of  canned  foods  is  attributable  to  a  great  extent  to  the  splendid 
cooperation  of  the  can  manufacturers,  not  only  in  advertising 
the  products  of  the  canning  industry,  but  also  by  their  continued 
program  of  scientific  research;  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  National  Canners  Association,  through 
its  President  and  Secretary,  again  express  their  sincere  appre¬ 
ciation  of  this  invaluable  cooperation. 


CONVENTION  LOCATION 

RESOLVED,  that  the  President  of  the  National  Canners 
Association  be  authorized  to  act  for  this  Association  in  selecting 
the  location  for  the  next  Annual  Convention. 

MR.  BROWNE:  Mr.  President,  that  concludes  the  report 
of  the  Resolutions  Committee.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
resolutions. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon  and  carried. 

PRESIDENT  KRIMENDAHL:  May  we  have  the  report 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  Mr.  Graefe? 

MR.  WALTER  L.  GRAEFE  (Griffin,  Ga.) :  The  report  of 
the  Finance  Committee  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  Audi¬ 
tor’s  Report  which  has  been  made  available  to  you  in  printed 
form.  I  move  its  acceptance. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon  and  carried. 


Conference  Committee  Meeting 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Joint  Conference  Committee  of  Canners 
and  Distributors  on  Tuesday,  January  21,  Harry  L.  Cannon 
reported  upon  the  progress  made  in  the  program  for  simplifica¬ 
tion  and  standardization  of  can  sizes.  In  the  discussion  that 
followed  it  was  emphasized  that  canners  and  distributors  should 
give  serious  attention  to  Federal  and  State  legislation  that  may 
be  proposed  on  this  subject  that  would  hamper  the  further 
development  of  the  program  now  under  way. 

Howard  A.  Orr,  chairman  of  the  Association’s  Labeling  Com¬ 
mittee,  called  attention  to  the  labeling  manual  issued  by  the 
Association  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  both  canners  and  dis¬ 
tributors.  It  was  suggested  that  both  distributors  and  canners 
should  again  be  warned  as  to  the  need  for  strict  compliance 
with  the  labeling  regulations  that  have  been  promulgated. 
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Representatives  of  distributors  again  called  attention  to  the 
trouble  experienced  with  dented  cans,  particularly  in  water 
shipments,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  methods  of  handling  such 
shipments  at  docks  should  be  taken  up  with  the  carriers. 

There  was  further  discussion  of  the  subject  of  “Swell” 
allowances,  but  no  further  action  was  taken  by  the  Committee. 

The  New  President 

PRESIDENT  KRIMENDAHL:  Is  there  a  report  from  any 
other  Committees  of  the  National  Canners  Association?  If  not, 
where  is  Mr.  Robert  C.  Paulus? 

Bob,  it  is  now  my  privilege  to  present  to  you  this  token  of 
office  of  this  Association,  and  with  it  I  am  going  to  present  this 
new,  beautiful  gavel  (made  of  pure  white  ivory)  that  Bob’s 
Association  from  the  Northwest  presented  to  him  last  evening. 

I  am  sure  you  will  not  need  this  for  anything  other  than  to  keep 
order.  You  will  not  need  it  for  cooperation  of  the  members 
in  their  support  of  this  Association.  You  are  entering  into  a 
year  of  great  experience.  You  may  think  you  know  now,  but 
you  don’t.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  hand  you  this  gavel,  and  to 
extend  you  my  best  wishes  for  success. 

The  audience  arose  and  applauded  as  Mr.  Robert  C.  Paulus 
accepted  the  gavel  and  assumed  the  Chair. 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  honor  that  has  been  conferred  upon  me.  I  am  also 
aware  of  the  immense  amount  of  work  that  lies  before  me  during 
the  coming  year.  Meanwhile,  my  predecessor  in  office  has  left 
such  a  record  of  accomplishment  that  a  graphic  expression  of 
my  opinion  of  my  ability  to  follow  him  could  be  portrayed  by  the 
after-glow  behind  a  comet  that  has  just  passed  by. 

During  the  past  year  under  the  reign  of  President  Krimen- 
dahl  the  Association  has  added  over  a  hundred  new  members 
to  the  Association,  and  the  Association  at  the  present  time 
has  over  160  million  cases  of  canned  goods,  which  is  an  all- 
time  high. 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  opportunity  for  the  service 
that  has  been  accorded  me  and  in  accepting  this  responsibility 
I  pledge  you  the  best  that  is  in  me  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
of  the  office.  I  know  that  I  can  depend  upon  the  excellent 
cooperation  you  have  all  given  our  past  presidents  and  shall 
no  doubt  call  upon  you  often. 

You  have  a  great  system  in  the  development  of  presidents 
of  the  Association.  They  first  elect  you  vice  president  and, 
since  they  know  that  after  watching  the  trail  of  your  predeces¬ 
sor  you  will  never  look  the  same,  the  first  thing  they  do  after 
the  election  to  the  vice  presidency  is  to  preserve  a  record  of 
the  likeness  of  your  former  self  to  posterity  by  having  a  photo¬ 
graph  taken.  The  interlude  between  the  time  of  having  your 
photograph  taken  and  your  election  to  the  president’s  office  is 
about  a  year,  during  which  time  you  have  a  chance  to  observe  all 
of  the  nice  things  your  president  before  you  has  done  during  the 
year.  I  expect  to  emulate  Herb  Krimendahl  in  so  far  as  I  am 
mentally  capable,  in  the  hope  that  by  so  doing  I  may  achieve 
a  comparable  showing  in  the  interests  of  the  Association. 

Since  I  observed  last  year  that  the  first  act  that  Herb  Krimen¬ 
dahl  performed  in  his  role  as  president  to  start  him  toward 
his  excellent  record  was  to  call  on  Mr.  Ed.  Trego  for  a  service 

not  listed  in  the  program,  I  shall  do  likewise.  Ed.,  will  you 

please  come  to  the  platform? 

MR.  E.  F.  TREGO  (Hoopeston,  Ill.)  :  I  don’t  know  why 
they  call  on  an  old  man  like  me  to  do  this.  I  want  to  say 

this.  Herb:  You  heard  a  while  ago  how  to  go  broke  in  the 

canning  game — get  drunk  and  stay  drunk,  or  gamble.  When 
the  boys  gave  me  this  little  present  to  give  to  you  I  did  not 
know  that  you  played  the  races.  A  race  horse  tout  has  to  be 
pretty  clever.  I  knew  that  this  boy  was  clever,  but  I  did  not 
think  he  was  that  good. 

Anyway,  Herb  has  done  one  of  the  finest  jobs  we  have  ever 
had,  and  those  of  us  who  have  been  working  with  him  more  or 
less  during  the  past  year  appreciate  the  time  he  has  had  to 
give  to  this  job  in  order  to  put  it  over,  which  has  been  done 
in  such  a  wonderful  manner.  We  cannot  thank  him  the  way 
we  should,  of  course,  but  there  is  a  little  evidence  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  which  we  are  going  to  give  him  simply  as  a  reminder  of 
the  crowd  he  has  been  with.  We  do  hope  that  a  part  of  his 
recompense  is  going  to  be  the  host  of  friends  that  he  has  made, 
and  that  the  insight  into  the  game  that  he  has  gotten  will  be 


with  him  the  balance  of  his  life,  as  we  know  it  will  be. 

Herb,  we  want  to  thank  you,  and  here  is  a  little  reminder  to 
carry  along.  The  best  of  luck!  (Applause,  the  members  rising, 
as  Retiring  President  Krimendahl  accepted  a  handsome  gold 
watch.) 

MR.  KRIMENDAHL:  Thank  you,  gentlemen.  First,  I  want 
to  set  right  one  thing  that  Paulus  said.  I  did  not  get  a  hundred 
members.  I  did  go  out  and  work,  but  the  Association  staff  is 
responsible  for  a  lot  of  those  members;  most  of  them,  in  fact. 

I  want  to  say,  too,  that  you  cannot  be  thankful,  you  have  to 
be  grateful  to  be  President  of  the  National  Canners  Association. 
Any  time  I  have  given  has  been  given  freely;  anything  I  have 
done  has  been  done  willingly.  I  have  no  regrets,  gentlemen. 
The  good  friends  I  have  made,  like  Ed.  Trego — like  old  War 
Horse,  Rootin’,  Tootin’  Ed  there — and  many  others  from  coast 
to  coast  are  worth  more  than  anything  I  have  ever  given  to 
the  Association. 

I  don’t  believe  I  can  say  anything  more  than  that.  I  want 
to  thank  you  again.  This  gift  is  a  beautiful  watch,  with  a  split- 
second  hand  on  it  that  you  can  time  a  i-ace  horse  with.  I  am 
going  to  have  a  lot  of  time  now,  Ed.  Instead  of  getting  ready 
to  go  some  place  with  the  National  Canners,  or  instead  of 
reading  over  a  lot  of  bulletins  and  sending  out  a  lot  of  corre¬ 
spondence,  I  am  going  to  be  able  to  go  out  on  my  farm  and 
look  at  my  Guernsey  cattle  and  go  to  the  races  once  in  a  while 
and  think  of  all  you  people  I’ve  met.  Thank  you. 

PRESIDENT  PAULUS:  According  to  the  By-Laws,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  incoming  President  to  appoint  a  Finance  Committee 
prior  to  the  time  of  the  closing  of  this  session.  The  following 
members  have  been  appointed: 

Finance  Committee 

H.  F.  Krimendahl,  Celina,  Ohio,  Chairman;  F.  E.  Brewer, 
Marshalltown,  Iowa;  H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del.;  E.  B. 
Cosgrove,  Le  Sueur,  Minn.;  Ralph  O.  Dulany,  Fruitland,  Md.; 
Alfred  W.  Eames,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  G.  R.  Garretson, 
Chicago,  Ill.;  Frank  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich.;  Walter  L.  Graefe, 
Griffin,  Ga.;  H.  E.  Gray,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  Arthur  Hamilton, 
Lebanon,  Ohio;  F.  A.  Harding,  Watertown,  Mass.;  Roy  W. 
Hemingway,  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  C.  E.  Hume,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
C.  E.  Lindsey,  Highland  City,  Fla.;  Carl  N.  Lovegren,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  H.  E.  MacConaughey,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
B.  E.  Maling,  Hillsboro,  Oreg. ;  Karl  Kuner  Mayer,  Brighton, 
Colo.;  W.  A.  Miskimen,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  B.  C.  Nott,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.;  B.  C.  Olney,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Howard  A.  Orr, 
Circleville,  Ohio;  Robert  C.  Paulus,  Salem,  Oreg.;  F.  A.  Stare, 
Columbus,  Wis.;  E.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  E.  F.  Trego, 
Hoopeston,  Ill.;  Clarence  H.  Walters,  Chicago,  Ill.;  J.  B.  Weix, 
Oconomowoc,  Wis.;  and  Paul  E.  Wolf,  Gwynneville,  Ind. 

The  Chair  also  announces  the  re-appointment  of  the  Special 
Committee  which  is  working  on  the  coordination  of  definitions 
for  Federal  specifications  with  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  the 
names  of  that  Committee  will  be  printed  in  the  Information 
Letter.  Other  committees  will  be  appointed  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  their  names  will  also  appear  in  the  Information  Letter. 

Is  there  any  further  business  from  the  floor  at  this  time? 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the 
Pacific  Fisheries,  the  can  companies,  and  the  Northwest  Canners 
Association,  for  the  good  will  expressed  in  the  presentation  of 
this  beautiful  gavel  made  from  solid  ivory  procui’ed  in  Alaska. 
I  hope  that  every  motion  that  it  seals  will  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  industry. 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  express  the  hope  that  each  and 
every  member  of  the  industry  will  experience  a  profitable  year 
with  a  minimum  of  difficulty.  The  industry  has  pledged  one 
hundred  per  cent  support  to  the  defense  program  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  government  can  depend  upon  each  of  us  for  his 
full  and  unqualified  support.  It  occurs  to  me,  however,  that 
it  is  appropriate  at  this  time  to  echo  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Carothers  and  to  say  that  when  the  Army  and  Navy  i-equire- 
ments  are  announced  each  individual  member  of  the  industry 
will  not  consider  it  his  patriotic  duty  to  pack  the  entire  require¬ 
ments  of  the  defense  program  himself  prior  to  the  actual  receipt 
of  the  award. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  annual  meeting  of  your  Association 
is  now  a  matter  of  history.  The  meeting  is  adjourned. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  twelve-thirty  o’clock. 
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'  Here*s  the  Canning  Equipment  Y 
Need  To  Meet  Today*s  Condition 


In  the  new  Chisholm-Ryder  catalog,  just  off  the  press,  canners  will  find  everything — yes,  the 
Best  of  Everything  needed  in  the  modern  plant — from  a  paring  knife  to  an  All  Steel  Viner — 
from  a  thermometer  to  an  eighteen  station  filler — from  a  rubber  apron  to  a  fully  automatic 
pasteurizer  and  pre-heater.  Every  piece  of  eguipment  manufactured  by  CRCO  has  been  care¬ 
fully  designed  to  meet  present  day  conditions— to  deliver  the  utmost  in  production  and  quality 
with  the  lowest  possible  labor  requirement.  CRCO  is  proud  of  the  line  that  is  shown  in  this 
new  catalog— and  more  than  ever  proud  because  of  the  enthusiasm  shown  at  the  national  con¬ 
vention  where  many  of  the  new  items  were  exhibited. 


If  you  have  not  received  a  copy  of  the  new  CRCO  Catalog  No.  41, 
please  write  at  once  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  by  return  mail.  You 
need  the  CRCO  Catalog  in  planning  your  1941  production  lines. 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 
JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO..  OGDEN,  UTAH 
W.  D.  CHISHOLM,  NIAGARA  FALLS.  CANADA 
LENFESTEY  SUPPLY  CO.,  TAMPA,  FLA. 


NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
COLUMBUS,  WIS. 
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Secretary's  Annual  fleport 

By  Secretary  Frank  E.  Gorrell 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  is  intended  to  give  to  the 
membership  in  concise  form  a  composite  picture  of  the  work 
of  the  Association  during  the  past  year.  Closer  approach  of 
serious  world  conditions  has  brought  about  additional  work,  and 
this  work  will  continue  to  increase  as  the  defense  plans  are 
enlarged. 

Until  recently  the  Council  of  National  Defense  had  devoted 
little  detailed  attention  to  food  supplies  because  of  the  more 
pressing  requirements  for  armaments,  planes,  munitions,  etc. 
However,  during  the  past  few  months  the  Division  of  Foods  has 
considered  canned  food  supplies  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  and 
it  is  actively  working  out  plans  to  handle  these  supplies  as  far 
as  possible  on  the  regular  commercial  basis.  It  is  the  desire  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  to  disturb  these  commercial 
relations  as  little  as  possible,  the  feeling  being  that  in  this  way 
general  business  can  be  really  more  cooperative  than  if  drastic 
changes  were  made.  Of  course,  later  on  such  drastic  changes 
may  be  necessary. 

Immediately  before  and  during  the  first  World  War,  the 
National  Canners  Association  made  valuable  contributions  to 
the  work  of  the  government  in  supplying  food  for  the  different 
governmental  agencies.  Your  Association  stands  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  today  gladly  to  give  any  service  the  government  may  require. 

These  are  unusual  times  and  the  Association  will  be  alert  to 
all  developments  of  interest  to  the  industry.  It  will  not  report 
unconfirmed  rumors,  but  it  can  be  relied  upon  to  be  abreast  of 
the  times  and  it  will  endeavor  to  anticipate  all  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  so  that  the  industry  may  be  constantly  and  currently 
informed. 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  FINANCE 
The  bank  balance  as  shown  by  the  Treasurer’s  report  is 
$130,756.73,  as  compared  with  $124,192.99  on  January  6,  1940. 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  Association  would  end  the  year  with  cash  on 
hand  amounting  to  $105,710.83.  The  cash  now  in  bank,  plus 
advances  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Indenture  Fund  and  to  the 
Washington  and  San  Francisco  Laboratories,  for  which  the 
Association’s  treasury  will  be  reimbursed,  amounts  to  $146,- 
289.87.  This  increase  over  the  estimate  made  last  May  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  larger  amount  of  dues  was  collected  than  had 
been  anticipated.  The  estimated  receipts  as  furnished  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  in  May  was  $416,500.00,  whereas  the  actual 
collections  amounted  to  $429,433.95.  This  increase  was  due  in 
part  to  new  memberships  in  the  Association. 

The  budget  approved  by  the  Board  at  its  May  meeting  was 
$452,770.00.  In  October  this  amount  was  increased  by  $5,000.00 
by  authority  of  the  Interim  Committee,  making  a  total  budget 
for  1940  of  $457,770.00.  The  amount  actually  expended  was 
$428,297.64,  which  is  a  saving  of  $29,472.36. 

PRESIDENT  KRIMENDAHL 
It  is  no  small  job  at  any  time  to  be  President  of  the  National 
Canners  Association.  During  these  unusual  times,  however,  the 
duties  of  the  Association’s  President  are  greatly  increased  and 
President  Krimendahl  can  well  be  proud  of  his  administration 
as  the  Association’s  chief  executive. 

He  has  traveled  many  thousands  of  miles  to  deliver  addresses 
before  State  and  regional  associations.  That  these  activities 
have  been  telling  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  about  a  hundred 
new  applications  for  membership  have  been  received  during  the 
past  year.  Our  President  deserves  much  praise  and  credit  for 
having  contributed  effective  work  in  securing  these  new  mem¬ 
berships — the  largest  increase  in  many  years. 

President  Krimendahl  has  followed  in  great  detail  the  work 
of  the  Association,  its  finances,  and  its  policy.  During  his 
incumbency  he  has  been  called  upon  to  make  many  important 
decisions,  which  have  been  reached  only  after  thorough  con¬ 
sideration,  and  which  have  added  to  the  Association’s  prestige 
and  success. 

He  will  always  carry  with  him  the  grateful  appreciation  of 
the  canning  industry  for  his  services,  and  the  entire  staff  of 


the  Association  desires  to  record  its  appreciation  of  his  leader¬ 
ship  and  helpful  cooperation. 

CONSUMER  COMPLAINT  SERVICE 
There  has  been  no  let-up  during  the  past  year  in  the  amount 
of  service  the  Association  has  been  called  upon  to  render  to  its 
members  as  a  result  of  consumer  complaints.  While  the  number 
of  new  cases  reported  is  about  the  same  as  in  1939,  there  is  an 
increasing  tendency  for  claimants  to  put  matters  in  the  hands 
of  attorneys,  which  usually  means  additional  expense  all  around 
and  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  suits  filed. 

During  1940  the  Association  has  investigated  and,  when  re¬ 
quested  to  do  so,  has  carried  through  to  a  conclusion  2,218  cases, 
as  compared  with  2,174  cases  in  1939. 

The  following  tabular  statement  gives  a  summary  of  the 
Association’s  Service  in  this  branch  of  work  during  1940: 

Number 


Complaints  investigated  .  2,218 

Suits  pending  January  1,  1940 .  373 

Suits  disposed  of  by  court  action: 

Verdict  for  defendant .  39 

Verdict  for  plaintiff .  28 

Dismissed  .  62 

Suits  otherwise  disposed  of: 

By  settlement  .  127 

Discontinued  or  abandoned .  24 


Total  suits  disposed  of .  280 

Suits  pending  December  31,  1940 .  330 


A  dentist  who  has  had  a  great  deal  of  professional  experience 
in  connection  with  personal  injury  claims,  writes  as  follows: 
“An  insurance  company  that  makes  a  practice  of  paying  small 
claims  quickly  and  without  due  investigation  opens  the  flood 
gates  for  a  torrent  of  new  claims  against  them.”  The  same  is 
undoubtedly  true  of  canners  or  distributors. 

Canners  should  generally  be  cautious  about  assuming  responsi¬ 
bility  in  connection  with  complaints  involving  canned  food 
served  in  a  restaurant  or  at  a  lunch  counter.  Such  food  is  not 
usually  served  just  as  it  comes  from  the  can,  and  if  some  change 
has  occurred  in  the  condition  of  the  contents  or  some  foreign 
substance  has  got  into  the  food,  it  is  more  likely  that  this  took 
place  after  the  can  was  opened  than  before. 

Some  canners,  in  a  considerate  effort  to  save  the  Association 
trouble  and  expense,  have  let  complaints  ride  along,  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  be  dropped  or  have  had  only  a  superficial  investi¬ 
gation  made  by  a  distributor  or  sales  representative.  However, 
such  complaints  may  develop  into  actual  claims  and  in  this  event 
the  defense  is  often  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  complete 
investigation,  including  signed  statements. 

While  the  desire  to  save  the  Association  expense  is  appreci¬ 
ated,  it  seems  that  in  many  instances  it  does  not  work  out  as 
a  saving.  As  a  rule,  the  sooner  a  competent  and  experienced 
investigator  is  put  on  a  case  the  better  the  chance  of  getting 
the  information  which  is  so  important  in  deciding  the  merits  of 
a  complaint  and  any  further  action  necessary. 

There  are  occasional  complaints,  involving  no  illness  or  injury 
and  made  by  persons  manifestly  not  of  a  mercenary  type,  which 
can  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by  a  courteous  letter,  not 
admitting  liability,  or  by  replacement  of  the  unsatisfactory 
article. 

Only  two  contributions  amounting  to  $3,382.75  have  been  made 
during  the  past  year  from  the  protective  fund,  established  in 
1932,  toward  payment  of  judgments  or  settlements. 

WASHINGTON  RESEARCH  LABORATORY 

During  the  past  year,  the  work  of  the  Washington  Research 
Laboratory  including  such  continuing  projects  as  field  studies, 
laboratory  studies  for  the  Labeling  Committee,  and  waste  dis¬ 
posal  investigations.  In  addition,  new  lines  of  work  were 
undertaken.  Among  these  were  a  survey  of  mold  in  tomato 
products,  which  resulted  from  a  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
announcement  of  lowered  mold  tolerance  made  just  in  advance 
of  the  tomato  pack;  a  large  series  of  experimental  packs  made 
in  collaboration  with  the  American  and  Continental  Can  Com¬ 
panies  to  test  the  practicability  of  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
tin  on  plate  used  for  cans;  and  a  full-time  study  relating  to 
chemical  tests  for  pre-canning  spoilage. 

The  mold  survey  was  prompted  by  the  reduction  in  government 
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tolerances  from  50  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  in  the  case  of  catsup 
and  puree,  and  from  25  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  in  the  case  of 
tomato  juice.  The  Association  submitted  a  brief  in  protest 
against  these  reductions  and  requested  that  the  1939  tolerances 
be  restored.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  denied  the 
request.  The  survey  was  then  organized  with  the  assistance 
of  representatives  of  the  research  staffs  of  the  American  and 
Continental  Can  Companies  and  during  the  pack  three  large 
tomato-canning  sections  were  covered.  Samples  were  taken  in 
conjunction  with  data  concerning  the  condition  of  the  raw  stock, 
efficiency  of  sorting,  trimming,  etc.,  and  these  samples  are  now 
under  examination. 

Waste  disposal  investigations  were  directed  principally  to  a 
study  of  the  use  of  nitrate  to  prevent  the  formation  of  objection¬ 
able  odors  in  lagooned  wastes.  Where  waste  disposal  is  done 
by  means  of  lagoons,  it  rapidly  undergoes  anaerobic  decom¬ 
position  with  resultant  objectionable  odors.  The  use  of  nitrate 
provided  encouraging  results  and  further  experience  may  justify 
its  use  as  a  permanent  treatment  method. 

VOLATILE  ACIDS  INDEX  FOR  SARDINES  AND  SALMON 

Studies  on  chemical  detection  of  spoilage  centered  principally 
on  sardines  and  was  similar  to  work  done  by  others  on  salmon 
and  other  marine  products.  Much  attention  has  been  given  in 
the  past  to  chemical  determinations  for  substances  indicative 
of  decomposition.  In  the  main,  studies  on  chemical  detection  of 
spoilage  in  food  products  have  yielded  disappointing  results. 
For  years  indol  was  regarded  as  a  chemical  criterion  of  spoilage 
and  much  research  was  applied  in  studying  its  significance  and 
perfecting  laboratory  procedures  for  its  detection.  However,  it 
is  now  held  to  be  a  poor  criterion  of  spoilage  and  it  comes 
seldom  into  consideration  where  spoilage  detection  is  attempted. 

From  the  work  on  sardines  and  on  salmon  it  now  appears 
that  volatile  acids  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  protein  break¬ 
down.  From  a  practical  standpoint,  this  means  that  as  decom¬ 
position  progresses  the  volatile  acids  increase.  By  measuring 
the  amount  of  acids  by  strict  chemical  procedure  it  is  possible 
to  show  a  correlation  between  the  amount  of  acids  and  the 
condition  of  the  product.  It  is  planned  to  do  further  work  to 
ascertain  for  what  classes  of  products  the  volatile  acids  index 
is  significant. 

BACTEHIIOLOGICAL  FIELD  STUDIES 

Bacteriological  field  studies  began  with  the  opening  of  the 
asparagus  pack  in  May  and,  in  one  form  or  another,  continued 
into  October.  The  mobile  field  laboratory  operated  in  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  during  the  pea  season;  in  Illinois,  and  to  a 
limited  extent,  in  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa  during  the  corn 
season;  and  in  Indiana  for  a  short  time  during  the  tomato  juice 
pack.  Altogether  survey  work  was  done  for  89  factories  dis¬ 
tributed  among  10  States.  The  collaborative  studies  on  tomato 
juice  canning  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  last  report 
of  the  Secretary  were  continued  in  1940  and  attention  was  given 
principally  to  the  effect  of  “flash”  sterilization.  It  has  been 
recognized  for  several  years  that  spoilage  in  tomato  juice 
constitutes  a  unique  problem  and  this  has  incited  interest  in 
special  methods  of  processing. 

Laboratory  attention  continued  with  respect  to  labeling 
developments  under  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  con¬ 
siderable  time  was  devoted  by  the  staff  to  correspondence  on 
labeling,  assistance  in  preparation  for  hearings,  attendance  at 
hearings,  and  incidental  matters.  A  review  of  the  1940  develop¬ 
ments  that  have  affected  labeling  is  given  elsewhere  in  this 
report. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  LABORATORY 

The  Western  Branch  Laboratory  has  maintained  close  contact 
with  the  western  membership  during  the  year  by  participation 
in  the  annual  cuttings,  attendance  at  the  annual  meetings,  and 
during  field  investigations.  Considerable  time  has  been  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  technical  information  for  use  at  govern¬ 
ment  hearings  and  for  briefs  substantiating  testimony  previously 
submitted.  Extensive  field  studies  were  conducted  during  the 
spinach,  asparagus,  pea,  cherry,  apricot,  peach,  pear,  and 
-  tomato  canning  seasons.  Certain  of  the  studies  were  continua¬ 
tions  of  projects  which  have  been  in  progress  for  several  years. 
In  general,  the  work  was  in  the  nature  of  factory  surveys  and 


in  a  few  cases  was  in  connection  with  the  investigation  of  special 
spoilage  problems. 

Processes  were  suggested  for  129  canned  foods,  representing 
95  different  products.  Studies  of  the  relationship  of  fill  to 
drained  weight  and  other  variables  were  continued  in  order  to 
secure  data  on  the  behavior  of  the  fruit  when  canned.  During 
the  year  approximately  7,000  cans  of  peaches  and  pears  packed 
during  the  1939  season  were  examined  and  the  results  analyzed. 
A  close  relationship  was  found  to  exist  between  concentration 
of  going-on  sirup  and  difference  between  shrinkage  by  volume 
and  shrinkage  by  weight,  both  expressed  on  a  percentage  basis. 
The  difference  in  shrinkage  values  was  greater  for  fruits  packed 
in  extra  heavy  sirup,  apparently  approaching  zero  difference 
for  sirups  of  concentration  similar  to  that  of  the  juice  of  the 
raw  fruit,  and  becoming  negative  in  value  for  fruit  packed  in 
water.  During  the  past  canning  season,  5,757  No.  2V2  cans  of 
peaches,  pears,  and  apricots  were  packed  to  provide  more  com¬ 
prehensive  data  on  the  importance  of  variables.  In  an  effort  to 
explain  certain  variations  in  shrinkage  of  fruit,  data  on  the 
composition  of  the  raw  fruit  are  being  secured. 

STUDIES  ON  QUALITY  IMPROVEMENT  OF  CLING  PEACHES 

Studies  started  in  1938  and  continued  in  1939,  in  an  attempt 
to  improve  the  quality  of  yellow  cling  peaches,  have  been 
actively  pursued  and  somewhat  extended  during  the  past  season. 
Experimental  packs  were  made  to  obtain  further  information  as 
to  the  desirable  qualities  of  the  most  promising  hybrids.  The 
work  to  date  has  demonstrated  that  chemical  analyses  are  of 
primary  importance  in  determining  what  constituents  are  of 
significance  in  the  selection  of  breeding  stock.  These  experi¬ 
mental  studies  should  also  furnish  basic  information  to  clarify 
and  explain  variations  which  have  been  noted  in  the  fill-of- 
container  studies. 

Technical  data  have  been  obtained  again  on  duplicate  cans 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  use  in  connection  with  the  cuttings 
held  at  the  annual  conventions  of  the  Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  California  Olive  Association,  and  the  Northwest 
Canners  Association.  The  main  objective  is  to  look  for  some 
abnormality  or  defect  in  the  various  products  and  to  recognize 
any  unusual  or  unsuspected  condition  before  difficulties  arise. 

Service  to  individual  members  has  continued  along  the  same 
lines  as  in  the  past.  In  most  instances  this  represents  work 
done  on  special  problems  that  usually  require  investigation  or 
research.  Occasionally  samples  are  received  for  check  analysis 
to  determine  whether  or  not  they  conform  to  standards.  The 
tomato  control  program  during  the  1940  canning  season  was 
organized  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  previous  years — that 
is,  training  analysts,  supervising  their  work,  and  aiding  canners 
in  the  interpretation  of  data  with  a  view  to  improving  plant 
operations. 

CHICAGO  UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH 

The  work  being  carried  on  by  the  Department  of  Bacteriology 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  under  a  grant  from  this  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  been  devoted  chiefly  to  a  continued  study  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  under  which  toxic  substances  may  be  produced  by  certain 
bacteria,  and  the  properties  of  these  substances. 

This  work  has  centered  largely  around  a  group  of  organisms 
known  as  Staphylococci,  which  have  been  found  in  recent  years 
to  be  of  special  significance  in  outbreaks  of  food  poisoning. 
Work  is  also  in  progress  on  the  growth  of  various  types  of 
organisms  of  public  health  significance  in  a  variety  of  foods. 

The  University  laboratory  also  made  a  number  of  examina¬ 
tions  of  food  samples  submitted  in  connection  with  claims 
alleging  illness  from  canned  foods  packed  by  Association 
members. 

RAW  PRODUCTS  RESEARCH  BUREAU 

Canners  have  a  direct  financial  interest  in  crop  improvement, 
because  canning  is  never  profitable  enough  to  make  it  possible 
for  canners  to  subsidize  low  yields,  inefficient  agriculture,  poor 
or  unadapted  varieties,  or  production  practices  that  permit  both 
yield  and  quality  to  fail  through  uncontrolled  ravages  of  insect 
pests  and  plant  diseases. 

Canners  and  growers,  consequently,  have  a  mutual  interest  in 
the  continued  improvement  of  canning  crops,  in  better  methods 
of  production,  and  in  protection  of  crops  from  plant  pests.  Such 
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improvement  requires  an  aggressive  continuing  agricultural 
research  program.  In  the  long  run,  the  work  of  the  plant 
breeder,  the  plant  disease  scientist,  the  entomologist,  and  the 
plant  physiologist  results  in  improved  varieties  of  canning  crops, 
in  high  yields,  better  quality,  and  lower  production  costs.  All 
these  are  vitally  important;  they  make  the  growing  of  canning 
crops  profitable  to  the  grower  and  furnish  the  canner  with  a 
tetter  raw  product.  The  canner  is  thus  in  position  to  provide 
the  grower  with  a  larger  cash  market  and  the  consumer  with 
mere  and  better  canned  foods. 

Success  in  merchandising  depends  to  a  large  degree  on  the 
quality  of  the  product,  and  the  work  of  the  Raw  Products 
Research  Bureau  is  based  on  the  fact  that  a  satisfactory  raw 
product  is  the  foundation  of  canned  foods  quality. 

CHANGE  IN  PUBLICATION  POLICY 

Heretcfoi-e  the  Bureau  has  issued  an  annual  report  under 
the  general  title  of  “Agricultural  Research  Relating  to  Canning 
Crops,”  but  a  change  has  been  made  in  publication  policy  and 
this  annual  report  will  be  replaced  by  a  series  of  publications, 
relating  to  a  single  crop  or  group  of  crops,  which  will  be  issued 
at  intervals  throughout  the  year. 

The  new  publications  may  contain,  in  addition  to  the  type  of 
mateiial  from  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  previously 
published  in  the  annual  report,  such  discussion  of  crop  produc¬ 
tion  problems  as  conditions  may  suggest.  It  is  hoped  that 
canners  and  fieldmen  will  find  the  information  on  canning  crops 
research  presented  in  this  way  easier  to  use  and  more  convenient 
for  reference. 

In  accordance  with  this  policy,  new  publications  were  issued 
on  peas  and  on  tomatoes  in  November  and  December.  Each  of 
these  bulletins  contains  material  from  the  latest  reports  of  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations  and  lists  recent  State  and 
Federal  publications,  thus  reflecting  the  current  results  of  agri¬ 
cultural  research  relating  to  peas  and  tomatoes.  In  addition, 
the  bulletin  on  peas  discusses  the  present  variety  situation  and 
includes  comment  from  pea  breeders  that  will  be  of  interest  to 
all  pea  canners. 

The  Raw  Products  Bureau  also  has  issued  during  the  year 
the  following  mimeographed  statements:  “Asparagus,”  “Status 
of  Pea  Aphid  Control — 1940,”  “Tomato  Defoliation,”  and  “Euro¬ 
pean  Corn  Borer  and  Corn  Ear  Worm.” 

PEA  WEEVIL  CONTROL 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine  and  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  in 
the  Northwest,  methods  have  been  developed  that  have  success¬ 
fully  controlled  pea  weevil.  These  methods  are  based  on 
thorough  and  timely  use  of  rotenone-bearing  dusts,  applied  by 
means  of  machinery  especially  designed  for  rapid  and  economical 
work.  The  information  and  practical  experience  on  weevil 
control  developed  by  the  Federal  entomologists  and  others  is 
now  being  made  available  in  cooperation  with  State  experiment 
stations  to  groups  of  canners  in  Other  regions  where  the  pea 
weevil  may  be  established. 

PEA  APHID  CONTROL 

It  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  most  entomologists  giving 
special  attention  to  control  of  pea  aphid  that  the  rotenone- 
bearing  insecticides  applied  as  dusts  or  sprays  are  the  most 
generally  useful  of  the  materials  available  for  combating  this 
insect,  although  other  materials,  notably  nicotine  applied  with 
special  equipment  in  vaporized  form  or  as  a  dust  in  conventional 
dusting  machines,  are  preferred  in  certain  regions  and  by  some 
entomologists  and  canners.  The  rotenone-bearing  insecticides, 
however,  have  not  been  wholly  satisfactory  under  all  conditions, 
as  used  either  by  research  workers  or  by  growers  and  canners, 
and  there  is  a  growing  conviction  that  additional,  carefully 
conducted  research  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the 
causes  for  the  reported  erratic  or  inconsistent  results  from 
rotenone  materials.  Such  research  should  be  directed  not  only 
to  developing  a  better  understanding  of  rotenone,  but  should 
also  include  further  studies  of  nicotine  and  investigations 
regarding  the  effectiveness  of  atomized  oil-carrying  rotenone, 
nicotine,  or  other  insecticides  applied  either  by  airplanes  or 
ground  machines. 


CANNERS  SCHOOLS 

A  clearer  understanding  of  the  crop  production  problems  of 
canners  and  a  better  appreciation  of  the  benefits  resulting  from 
their  scientific  study  by  experiment  station  workers  is  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  “canners  schools”  held  each  year  in  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  States.  These  schools,  or  conferences,  afford  an 
opportunity  to  canners  and  their  fieldmen  to  obtain  the  latest 
information  on  such  results  of  agricultural  research  as  have 
an  immediate  application  to  the  improvement  of  their  raw 
products.  At  the  same  time,  the  conferences  and  discussions 
give  the  agricultural  scientists  helpful  leads  on  how  to  direct 
their  research  along  lines  that  promise  to  be  of  the  greatest 
service. 

The  following  are  among  the  States  in  which  such  school.,, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  were  conducted  during  1940:  Colorado,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Missouri  New  York, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  and  Wisconsin. 

FIELD  STUDIES 

An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Raw  Products  Bureau 
is  the  field  study  of  canners’  crop  problems  and  consultations 
at  the  experiment  stations  regarding  research  projects  that  are 
directed  to  solving  these  problems.  A  better  knowledge  of  local 
conditions  is  obtained  in  this  way,  and  a  relationship  is  estab¬ 
lished  with  research  workers  that  is  often  very  helpful  when 
specific  or  emergency  crop  problems  confront  canners.  While 
conferences  with  experiment  station  workers  usually  include  all 
the  work  in  progress  on  canning  crops,  there  are  from  time  to 
time  projects  of  special  interest  or  concern  to  which  particular 
attention  is  directed. 

Because  of  the  deep  interest  in  tomato  defoliating  diseases  on 
the  part  of  many  canners,  and  the  large-scale  field  experiments 
to  control  these  diseases,  which  have  been  set  up  by  some  of 
the  experiment  stations  in  the  Middle  West,  much  of  the  field 
work  of  the  Bureau  during  1940  was  in  connection  with  these 
tests,  particularly  in  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

Attention  was  also  given  to  aphid  control  experiments  on  peas 
in  New  York,  Maryland,  Wisconsin,  and  New  Jersey,  and  to 
the  progress  of  tests  of  hybrid  sweet  corn. 

DIVISION  OF  STATISTICS 

The  Division  of  Statistics  is  engaged  primarily  in  collecting 
and  reporting  statistics  on  packs,  stocks,  and  shipments  of 
canned  foods.  In  addition,  it  carries  on  a  number  of  projects 
relating  to  the  economic  problems  of  the  industry,  such  as 
merchandising,  cost  accounting,  and  production. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Division  has  assembled  and  pub¬ 
lished  pack,  stock,  and  shipment  statistics  according  to  the 
schedule,  with  a  few  exceptions,  that  it  has  followed  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  keeping  with  its  policy  of  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  the  Association’s  statistical  service  to  members,  the  Division 
during  the  year  changed  its  schedule  for  reporting  stocks  and 
shipments  of  green  and  w'ax  beans  from  four  times  a  year  to  a 
monthly  basis.  The  stock  reports  for  many  of  the  other  canned 
vegetables  have  been  expanded  to  show  more  details.  Sauer¬ 
kraut  was  added  to  the  list  of  commodities  for  which  pack 
reports  are  assembled.  Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a  complete 
statistical  service  for  kraut  packers,  including  reports  on  pro¬ 
duction  of  cabbage  for  kraut,  tonnage  of  cabbage,  cut,  tonnage 
and  cases  of  kraut  produced,  and  periodical  reports  on  stocks 
and  shipments. 

CROP-REPORTING  SERVICE  FOR  PEIAS  AND  CHERRIES 
The  Division  undertook  in  1940,  for  the  first  time,  a  crop¬ 
reporting  service.  Only  two  crops,  peas  and  red  cherries,  were 
included  in  the  program.  With  respect  to  peas  it  was  necessary 
to  organize  a  reporting  system  for  representative  sections  in 
each  of  the  pea-growing  districts. 

To  insure  that  the  reports  would  be  entirely  representative, 
the  various  pea-growing  sections  of  the  United  States  were 
divided  into  crop-reporting  districts.  Within  each  district 
selected,  soil  types  are  fairly  uniform  and  growing  conditions 
are  usually  about  the  same.  These  crop-reporting  districts  were 
outlined  with  the  aid  of  pea  canners,  and  maps  were  prepared 
showing  boundaries. 

Certain  canners  having  aci’eage  within  these  districts  desig¬ 
nated  their  production  men  or  fieldmen  as  reporters,  and  these 
reporters  were  so  distributed  throughout  each  district  that  all 
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AMERICA. .ALERT  to  DEFENSE 


and  abroad,  meals  In  the  sum  ol  millions  depend 
upon  your  energy  and  enterprise.  The  lull-grown 
emergency  demands  of  yon  an  all-out  Packing 
program  through  the  year,  ic  SO  .  .  in  these 
early  hours  ol  '41  .  .  insist  upon  ''NATIONAL" 
to  guide  your  Can  Supply  and  Service. 
ir  "NATIONAL"  Service  to  food  packers  only  begins 


with  Cans!  It's  the  followr-ihru  that  counts  .  .  that 
proves  the  value  ol  "NATIONAL"  Preparedness ! 


NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Sales  Oiiicea  and  Plants  a  NEW  YORK  CITY  .  BALTIMORE  .  MASPETH.  N.  Y  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  .  DETROIT  •  HAMILTON.  OHIO 
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sections  of  the  district  were  represented.  The  National  Canners 
Association,  in  making  its  pea  crop  condition  report,  acted  as  a 
clearing  house  for  the  reports  made  by  the  various  fieldmen  and 
production  men. 

The  crop  condition  information  was  assembled  with  all  pos¬ 
sible  speed  and  returned  to  the  canners,  so  that  the  interval 
between  the  time  canners  reported  conditions  and  the  time  they 
received  the  Association’s  summary  was  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  summary  report  of  pea  crop  conditions  that  was  in  pea 
canners’  hands  on  each  Monday  morning  during  the  season, 
showed  conditions  of  the  pea  crop  up  to  the  previous  Thursday 
night.  The  fieldmen’s  reports  were  not  edited  by  the  Division  of 
Statistics;  they  were  merely  summarized  and  sent  out  to  all 
pea  canners.  Estimates  of  yields  appearing  in  the  reports  were, 
therefore,  estimates  of  trained  fieldmen  in  constant  touch  with 
the  crops.  No  estimates  were  made  by  the  Division  of  Statistics. 

A  check  of  the  various  reports  made  after  the  pea  pack  had 
been  completed  showed  that  the  reports  as  issued  gave  a  picture 
of  the  pea  crop  that  was  as  nearly  accurate  as  could  be  obtained. 
The  experience  obtained  during  the  1940  season  will  enable  the 
Division  to  make  a  few  changes  in  the  organization  that  should 
improve  the  service  to  canners  in  1941. 

The  condition  reports  for  red  cherries  were  issued  weekly 
according  to  approximately  the  same  plan  as  that  used  for  re¬ 
porting  peas.  The  results,  however,  were  not  so  satisfactory  as  in 
the  case  of  peas.  This  was  due  to  an  unusual  growing  condition 
that  could  not  be  properly  appraised  by  even  experienced 
orchardists.  It  is  planned  to  continue  in  1941  the  crop-reporting 
service  for  both  of  these  crops. 

CANNER-GROWER  RELATIONS 

The  Division  continued  its  studies  on  canner-grower  relations 
and  published  in  January,  1940,  a  bulletin,  “The  Marketing  of 
Red  Cherries.”  This  publication  analyzed  the  principal  factors 
in  the  distribution  problem  of  the  pitted  red  cherry  industry 
that  are  of  mutual  interest  to  canners  and  growers.  About  4,000 
copies  of  the  bulletin  were  distributed  to  canners  of  pitted  red 
cherries.  During  the  year  the  basic  material  was  assembled  for 
a  canner-grower  bulletin  on  green  and  wax  beans.  This  bulletin 
was  completed  near  the  end  of  the  year  and  will  soon  be  ready 
for  publication. 

PACKING  COST  STUDIES 

During  the  year  the  Division  of  Statistics  assembled  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  cost  of  packing  corn,  peas,  tomatoes,  and  green  and 
wax  beans.  Representative  figures  for  each  of  the  larger  cost 
items  were  obtained  on  a  comparable  basis  from  a  group  of 
canners  representing  each  of  the  principal  canning  districts. 
Reports  were  issued  on  canned  peas  only.  Reports  were  not 
made  on  the  other  products  because  the  data  assembled  were 
not  entirely  comparable.  The  studies  will  be  continued,  and 
reports  will  be  made  in  the  near  future  on  the  cost  of  packing 
the  other  three  items. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  work,  the  Division  has  devoted 
considerable  time  to  assembling  and  compiling  data  from  sources 
outside  the  canning  industry  to  be  used  in  preparing  indexes  of 
various  types,  and  for  preparing  special  reports  for  the  industry. 
The  Division  of  Statistics  devoted  considerable  time  during  the 
year  to  preparation  of  material  for  use  by  the  Association  in 
connection  with  the  national  defense  program. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  DIVISION 

Part  of  the  work  of  the  Home  Economics  Division  is  done 
in  the  field  and  this  is  carried  on  in  two  directions — giving  and 
receiving  information.  When  members  of  the  staff  go  into  the 
field,  information  is  given  to  all  types  of  consumers  about  canned 
foods.  On  the  other  hand,  the  information  that  the  staff  acquires 
through  questions  from  people  in  audiences  and  from  confer¬ 
ences  with  leaders  of  groups,  provides  the  Division  with  a 
definite  picture  of  what  publications  are  required  to  meet 
consumer  needs. 

As  a  result  of  such  contacts  made  in  1939,  a  booklet  entitled 
“School  Lunch  Recipes  with  Canned  Foods”  was  prepared  by 
the  Service  Kitchen.  This  booklet  was  sent  to  agencies  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  that  are  sponsoring  better  nutrition  for 
underprivileged  children.  In  addition  to  its  use  by  child-feeding 
agencies,  it  met  a  need  in  hospitals,  churches,  and  restaurants. 
Canners  also  asked  to  have  it  for  the  use  of  their  salesmen. 


PUBLICATIONS  EXHIBITED  AT  ANNUAL  MEETINGS 

For  the  third  consecutive  year  the  publications  of  the  Division 
were  exhibited  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  June,  and  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association  held 
in  New  York  City  in  October.  Meeting  the  people  attending 
these  conventions  and  visiting  with  them  in  the  exhibit  booth 
afforded  added  opportunities  to  exchange  ideas.  Many  people 
who  stopped  at  the  booth  said  they  depended  “upon  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Division  more  and  more.” 

Strangely  enough,  many  people,  even  in  professional  groups, 
doubt  the  safety  of  tin  cans  as  containers  of  food.  A  physician 
from  South  America  visiting  the  booth  at  the  Dietetic  Meeting 
was  almost  violent  in  his  denunciation  of  the  tin  can  as  a  food 
container. 

Continuing  the  cooperation  with  the  program  set  up  under  the 
George-Deen  Act  for  training  grocery  clerks,  the  Division 
developed  the  publication  entitled  “Canned  Food  Facts  for 
Grocers.”  This  was  distributed  not  only  to  the  training  centers 
all  over  the  United  States,  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Federal  Office  of  Distributive  Education,  which  directs  this  pro¬ 
gram,  but  also  to  canners  who  used  it  in  their  own  organizations. 
Four  trade  papers  reproduced  “Canned  Food  Facts  for  Grocers” 
in  their  publications. 

In  addition  to  the  publications  already  mentioned,  recipes  were 
developed  in  the  Service  Kitchen  for  “Recipes  Around  the  Clock,” 
“Entertaining  from  4  to  25  Guests,”  and  for  the  salmon  booklet 
prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  Northwest  Laboratory. 

The  cooperation  of  radio  program  directors  with  the  Division 
continued  in  1940.  Many  opportunities  were  given  to  members 
of  the  staff  to  appear  as  guests  on  programs  in  various  cities. 
Each  program  stimulated  requests  for  the  publications  of  the 
Division. 

REQUESTS  EOT  PUBLICATIONS  INCREASE 

There  was  a  definite  increase  in  the  number  of  requests  for 
publications  during  1940.  Types  of  organizations  using  the 
material  have  become  more  varied,  owing  to  the  fact  that  social 
agencies  of  all  kinds  are  interesting  themselves  in  better  nutri¬ 
tion  with  a  view  to  improving  the  health  of  the  population  as 
a  whole. 

In  1938,  a  cooperative  survey  was  made  by  canners.  State 
associations,  and  the  Home  Economics  Division  to  find  out  what 
reference  material  about  the  canning  industry  was  being  used 
by  public  and  school  libraries.  As  an  immediate  result,  the 
consumer  material  of  the  Division  was  placed  in  many  libraries 
that  had  not  formerly  used  it.  Since  then  requests  from  the 
libraries  have  steadily  increased,  particularly  in  1940.  Libra¬ 
rians  not  only  asked  for  new  material,  but  for  replacements, 
saying  that  the  publications  are  used  so  much  they  have 
worn  out. 

The  increased  appropriation  granted  to  the  Division  for  pub¬ 
lications  for  1940  has  made  possible  a  larger  and  more  effective 
distribution  of  them. 

STANDARDIZATION  OF  CONTAINERS 

The  program  for  simplification  of  containers  for  the  canning 
industry,  which  has  been  carried  on  as  a  joint  project  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  National  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  last  two  years,  was  completed  during  1940.  The 
list  of  can  sizes  recommended  for  use  under  this  program 
became  effective  September  1,  1940. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  has  prepared  its  report  to 
the  canning  industry.  This  report  contains  the  list  of  can  sizes 
recommended  for  packing  fruits  and  vegetables,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  firms  accepting  the  list.  The  report  is  now 
being  printed  and  will  be  issued  in  bulletin  form  and  sent  to 
each  canner  in  the  near  future. 

The  National  Canners  Association’s  Committee  on  Simplifica¬ 
tion  of  Containers  will  continue  to  function  in  the  administration 
of  the  simplified  practice  program  for  can  sizes.  The  fiexibility 
provision  included  in  the  program  permits  changes  in  the  recom¬ 
mended  list  of  can  sizes  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the 
industry.  The  Association’s  Committee  on  Simplification  of 
Containers  will  meet  from  time  to  time  to  consider  canners’ 
requests  for  revision  in  the  list.  The  Committee’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  will  be  tentatively  accepted  by  the  standing  committee  of 
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the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  these  recommendations 
will  constitute  a  supplementary  list  of  recommended  sizes  until 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  revises  its  list. 

DEVELOPMENTS  UNDER  THE  NEW  FOOD  LAW 

During  the  past  year,  there  were  further  developments  in  the 
application  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  the  canned 
foods  industry.  The  temporary  exemption  period  for  using  up 
old  labels  expired  in  July,  1940,  and  all  labels  must  now  comply 
with  the  general  provisions  of  the  Act. 

A  definition,  standard  of  quality,  and  standard  of  fill  of  con¬ 
tainer  for  each  of  the  following  canned  foods  became  effective 
on  the  dates  stated:  peaches,  March  22;  apricots,  cherries,  and 
pears,  April  9;  peas.  May  24.  A  definition  only  for  each  of  40 
canned  vegetables  became  effective  on  May  28;  for  canned 
evaporated  milk  and  canned  sweetened  condensed  milk,  October 
2;  for  each  of  a  number  of  preserves,  jams,  and  jellies,  and 
fruit  butters,  December  5. 

A  public  hearing  has  been  set  for  January  13,  1941,  to  estab¬ 
lish  for  fruit  cocktail  a  definition,  a  standard  of  quality,  and  a 
standard  of  fill  of  container.  Another  hearing  has  been  called 
for  January  16  to  receive  evidence  regarding  a  proposed  change 
in  the  present  standard  of  quality  for  canned  peaches,  canned 
apricots,  and  canned  pears  whereby  mixed  pieces  of  irregular 
sizes  and  shapes  would  be  classed  as  substandard. 

PROCEDURE  IN  AMENDING  REGULATIONS 

Action  taken  during  the  year  revealed  the  procedure  that  will 
be  followed  in  amending  regulations  previously  promulgated. 
On  May  2  a  hearing  was  called  to  consider  an  amendment  to 
the  definition  for  canned  tomatoes  that  would  permit  the  use 
of  small  amounts  of  calcium  to  help  preserve  the  original 
texture  of  the  product.  This  use  of  calcium  is  a  recent  develop¬ 
ment,  and  the  result  of  the  hearing  shows  that  the  industry’s 
use  of  improvements  in  technique  as  they  are  developed  will  not 
be  hampered  by  serious  difficulties  in  securing  amendments  to 
regulations.  As  a  result  of  testimony  introduced  at  the  hearing, 
the  definition  for  canned  tomatoes  was  amended  June  19,  effec¬ 
tive  September  19,  to  permit  the  use  of  small  amounts  of  calcium. 

On  June  5  a  hearing  was  called  to  consider  the  use  of  the 
word  “tart”  as  a  synonym  for  the  word  “sour”  in  the  complete 
name  of  pitted  red  cherries.  This  hearing  also  considered  a 
minor  change  in  the  method  of  testing  for  pits  as  provided  in 
the  quality  standards.  On  June  28  the  administrator  issued  a 
regulation  permitting  the  use  of  the  word  “tart”  as  a  synonym 
for  “sour”  and  also  amending  the  test  as  requested. 

On  September  11,  a  hearing  was  called  on  the  proposed 
amendment  to  permit  the  use  of  benzoate  of  soda  in  tomato 
catsup.  Evidence  introduced  did  not  convince  the  administrator 
that  such  action  would  be  in  the  interest  of  consumers  and  on 
October  17  he  issued  an  order  prohibiting  the  use  of  benzoate 
of  soda  in  catsup. 

The  so-called  “sugar”  hearing  began  on  September  16  and 
continued  for  almost  three  weeks.  The  time  was  largely  taken 
up  with  the  introduction  of  evidence  as  to  the  kind  of  sugar 
used  in  preparing  the  syrups  for  canned  fruits.  Testimony  was 
also  introduced  favoring  the  use  of  a  cut-out  Brix  test  to  enforce 
the  syrup  strength  limits,  and  the  substitution  of  the  phrase 
“water  slightly  sweetened”  for  the  term  “light  syrup”  to  describe 
the  lowest  concentration  of  syrup  permitted. 

HEARING  ON  LABELING  DIETARY  PRODUCTS 

On  October  7,  the  hearing  to  establish  labeling  regulations 
for  dietary  products  as  required  by  Section  403 (j)  was  begun 
and  continued  for  several  days.  At  the  same  time  comment 
was  invited  with  reference  to  a  general  regulation  defining  the 
classes  of  foods  that  would  be  regarded  as  dietary  products. 
In  view  of  the  many  branches  of  the  food  industry  affected  by 
this  regulation  and  incidental  questions  concerning  the  classifi¬ 
cation  of  vitamins  in  different  forms  as  foods  or  drugs,  there  has 
been  some  delay  in  publication  of  the  administrator’s  proposed 
order  on  the  regulation. 

During  the  year  the  method  of  conducting  hearings  and  the 
subsequent  procedure  have  been  simplified.  This,  combined  with 
the  industry’s  experience  with  the  steps  that  are  admittedly 
necessary  in  formulating  a  Federal  definition  or  standard  for  a 
canned  food  product,  makes  it  possible  for  the  Association  to 
advise  members  more  definitely  about  the  kind  of  evidence  that 
should  be  submitted,  the  most  effective  manner  in  which  to 


present  it,  and  how  to  apply  the  regulations  that  are 
promulgated. 

ASSOCIATION  BULLETIN  ON  LABELING 

With  the  establishment  of  definitions,  standards  of  quality, 
and  fill  of  container  for  peaches,  pears,  apricots,  cherries, 
tomatoes,  and  peas,  and  of  definitions  for  tomato  products  and 
each  of  40  canned  vegetables,  the  Association  felt  that  the 
labeling  requirements  for  canned  foods  under  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  were  sufficiently  advanced  to  warrant  the 
publication  of  a  bulletin  in  which  all  the  information  necessary 
would  be  assembled  in  convenient  form.  Furthermore,  the  time 
was  considered  appropriate  for  presentation  of  the  labeling 
requirements  of  the  new  law  in  relation  to  the  broader  objective 
of  the  industry’s  descriptive  labeling  program.  Accordingly,  the 
bulletin,  “Labels  for  Canned  Foods,”  was  issued  in  August,  1^40. 
This  bulletin  included  all  the  essential  information  needed  by 
canners  in  planning  labels  for  their  products.  Provisions  of 
the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  relating  to  labels  are  given 
in  full,  as  well  as  the  text  of  definitions,  standards,  and  other 
regulations  for  individual  products. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LABELING 

The  bulletin  also  discusses  the  general  purpose  of  the  descrip¬ 
tive  labeling  program,  and  furnishes  a  table  showing  for  each 
canned  food  product  the  labeling  requirements  of  the  Federal 
law  and  the  additional  descriptive  terms  recommended  in  the 
descriptive  labeling  system.  The  response  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  industry  to  the  issuance  of  this  bulletin  has 
been  very  gratifying.  Modifications  of  the  labeling  regulations 
as  they  are  issued  from  time  to  time  will  be  reported  in  the 
Information  Letter. 

As  is  stated  in  “Labels  for  Canned  Foods,”  the  use  on  the 
label  of  terms  descriptive  of  the  product  in  the  can  is  not  new 
to  the  industry,  and  establishment  of  the  definitions  of  identity 
under  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  virtual  recognition 
of  the  principle  of  descriptive  labeling  as  being  in  the  interest 
of  consumers  and,  at  the  same  time,  both  practicable  and 
enforceable.  This  recognition  should  give  added  impetus  to  the 
canning  industry’s  activities  toward  extension  of  the  descriptive 
system  and  its  general  adoption  by  both  canners  and  distributors. 

ECONOMIC  RESEARCH 

Work  on  the  economic  research  program  during  the  past  year 
has  consisted  chiefly  of  tabulation  of  reports  and  the  economic 
analysis  and  correlation  of  the  data.  As  it  has  been  necessary 
to  complete  all  tabulations  before  conclusions  could  be  drawn, 
it  was  not  possible  to  make  a  detailed  report  before  the  program 
was  complete.  Dr.  Neil  Carothers,  who  is  directing  this  pro¬ 
gram,  will  make  a  report  at  this  year’s  convention  in  Chicago, 
when  he  will  summarize  in  general  terms  some  of  the  findings 
concerning  the  financial  set-up  of  the  industry. 

It  will  not  be  feasible  to  give  the  details  of  the  entire  report 
at  that  time.  Dr.  Carothers  will,  however,  present  an  ideal 
financial  set-up  for  a  typical  canning  enterprise.  Some  refer¬ 
ence  will  also  be  made  to  the  primary  problems  of  the  canning 
industry.  The  detailed  report,  with  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions,  will  be  prepared  and  sent  to  the  industry  in  the  near 
future. 

DEFENSE  FOOD  PURCHASE  PROGRAM 

In  November,  at  the  request  of  the  office  of  the  Coordinator 
of  Defense  Purchases  in  the  Advisory  Commission  to  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  an  Association  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  various  questions  relating  to  government 
canned  food  purchases  under  the  national  defense  program. 
This  committee  held  two  meetings  and  conferred  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Advisory  Commission,  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  and  other  government  agencies. 

The  government  representatives  expressed  a  desire  to  encour¬ 
age  direct  bidding  by  a  larger  proportion  of  the  industry,  and 
the  committee  accordingly  gave  consideration  to  existing 
deterrents  to  direct  bidding.  Recommendations  made  by  the 
committee  covered  such  questions  as  simplification  of  bidding 
forms,  revision  of  specifications,  inspection  of  purchases  at  point 
of  origin,  centralization  of  buying,  and  better  timing  of 
invitations  to  bid. 
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The  decision  was  reached  to  base  the  specifications  on  those 
of  the  Federal  Specifications  Board,  modified  so  far  as  feasible 
to  accord  with  commercial  practices;  to  provide  for  inspection 
of  purchases  at  point  of  origin ;  and  to  simplify  buying 
procedure  so  far  as  practicable. 

In  December,  it  was  announced  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
of  the  Army  that  it  was  setting  up  central  buying  offices  in 
San  Francisco,  Chicago,  and  New  York. 

Provision  was  made  for  continuous  contact  between  the 
industry  and  government  officials  on  revision  of  specifications 
and  other  subjects.  Work  upon  details  is  being  carried  out  by 
the  Association’s  staff  and  representatives  of  the  government 
designated  to  consider  particular  subjects. 

LEGISLATION 

During  the  third  and  last  session  of  the  76th  Congress  only 
a  few  bills  of  major  importance  to  the  canning  industry  were 
enacted.  A  greater  number  of  important  and  controversial 
measures  that  would  have  affected  the  industry  failed  of  final 
passage.  Undoubtedly,  many  of  the  latter  proposals  will  be 
reintroduced  in  the  77th  Congress  that  convened  on  January  3, 
1941.  For  with  the  ending  of  the  session  all  previous  action, 
short  of  final  enactment,  becomes  void  and  measures  must  be 
reintroduced. 

Among  the  bills  that  became  laws  during  tbe  last  session  of 
the  76th  Congress  were  two  making  tax  revisions,  the  new 
Transportation  Act,  and  an  amendment  to  the  internal  revenue 
code  to  facilitate  refunding  of  sugar  drawback  and  sugar  taxes 
to  canners  and  other  processors.  A  statutory  definition  of  the 
term  “American  fishery”  also  was  enacted,  the  Sugar  Act  was 
extended  for  another  year,  and  a  bill  barring  interstate  traffic 
in  certain  classes  of  prison-made  products  was  passed.  Resolu¬ 
tions  were  agreed  upon  providing  for  a  study  of  small  business 
by  a  special  Senate  committee,  for  an  investigation  of  the  cost 
of  production  of  imported  crab  meat  by  the  Tariff  Commission, 
and  for  an  interdepartmental  study  of  workmen’s  compensation 
for  seamen.  The  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  issued  a  preliminary  report  of  an  investigation  of  the 
Alaska  fisheries  and  began  a  collection  of  material  for  a  study 
and  investigation  of  the  problems  of  the  United  States  fisheries. 

The  President’s  veto  and  the  action  of  the  House  in  sustaining 
the  veto  ended  the  legislative  history  of  the  Walter-Logan 
administrative  procedure  bill  in  the  76th  Congress.  The  pro¬ 
posal  was  designed  to  establish  a  uniform  system  for  the 
issuance  of  government  rules,  regulations,  and  orders;  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  uniform  method  of  administrative  appeal;  and  to 
provide  for  a  uniform  method  of  securing  court  review  of 
government  rules,  regulations,  orders  and  decisions. 

BILLS  THAT  FAILED  TO  PASS 

Bills  in  which  the  industry  had  a  particular  interest,  but 
which  failed  to  pass  during  the  last  session,  embodied  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  proposed  extension  of 
the  orders  sections  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  to  all  agricultural  commodities,  extensive  modification  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  and  compulsory  inspection 
and  certification  of  all  fishery  products.  Amendments  to  the 
Walsh-Healey  Government  Contracts  Act,  and  proposals  for 
the  establishment  of  a  division  of  water  pollution  control,  for 
special  taxes  on  the  operation  of  chain  stores,  and  for  the 
limitation  and  regulation  of  can  sizes  also  failed  to  receive 
Congressional  approval.  Companion  measures  establishing  cer¬ 
tain  citizenship  requirements  for  the  ownership  and  manning  of 
fishery  vessels  passed  the  House  but  were  not  acted  upon  by 
the  Senate. 

The  week-by-week  action  taken  on  all  these  and  other 
measures  was  reported  to  the  membership  in  the  Information 
Letter.  The  provisions  of  many  of  these  proposals  were  pre¬ 
sented  in  some  detail,  and  in  the  case  of  the  excess-profits  tax 
law,  a  full  analysis  of  its  application  to  the  canning  industry 
was  published. 

ASSOCIATION  REPRESENTED  AT  HEARINGS 

On  two  occasions  it  was  found  advisable  for  the  Association 
to  be  repre.sented  at  public  hearings  on  legislation.  In  April, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Lindsey,  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  and 
Mr.  H.  T.  Austern,  of  counsel  for  the  Association,  appeared 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee  at 


hearings  on  the  Gillette  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Market¬ 
ing  Agreement  Act.  Their  testimony  was  in  opposition  to  the 
section  of  the  bill  that  proposed  the  extension  of  the  orders 
section  of  the  Act  to  canning  crops.  This  position  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  conformed  to  a  policy  first  adopted  by  the  industry  in 
1934  and  approved  on  every  occasion  that  the  matter  has  come 
before  the  Association  since  that  time. 

Although  the  Senate  committee,  in  reporting  the  Gillette  bill 
favorably  to  the  Senate,  disregarded  the  representations  of  the 
industry,  the  section  of  the  bill  opposed  by  canners  was  dropped 
by  Senator  Gillette  when  the  measure  came  to  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  for  consideration. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  AMENDING  TAX  BILL 

The  wide  fluctuations  in  the  yearly  earnings  of  canners  and 
the  resulting  burdensome  effect  upon  the  industry  of  the 
provisions  of  the  House  draft  of  the  excess-profits  tax  bill 
formed  the  basis  of  recommendations  for  its  amendment  that 
were  presented  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  behalf  of 
the  Association  by  Mr.  Paul  E.  Shorb  of  Association’s  counsel. 
The  substance  of  the  recommendations  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  committee  and  by  the  Senate,  but  was  eliminated  by 
action  of  the  Conference  Committee. 

Recommendations  for  the  extension  of  Federal  and  State 
labor  laws  to  certain  classes  of  agricultural  workers  were  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  at  hearings  before  a  special  House  committee 
investigating  the  problems  of  interstate  migration  of  destitute 
citizens.  Secretary  of  Labor  Perkins  recommended  that  workers 
engaged  in  industrialized  agricultural  occupations  and  all 
workers  employed  in  processing  and  packing  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  be  brought  within  the  provisions  of  the  labor  and  social 
security  laws  of  the  State  and  Federal  governments.  Col.  Philip 
B.  Fleming,  administrator  of  the  wage  and  hour  law,  recom¬ 
mended  the  establishment  of  a  special  industry  committee  pro¬ 
cedure  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  to  put  into  effect 
minimum  wage  rates  for  workers  employed  on  “commercialized” 
farms. 

In  conjunction  with  the  program  of  closer  inter-association 
relations  adopted  by  the  various  State  associations  and  the 
National  Association  at  the  convention  a  year  ago,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  reported  to  State  organizations  the  action  taken  by  State 
legislatures  in  the  field  of  uniform  food  and  drug  legislation. 
Bills  introduced  in  the  State  legislatures  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  their  respective  laws  into  conformance  with  the  new 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  were  analyzed  by  the 
Association,  and  recommendations  for  such  amendments  as 
seemed  desirable  were  presented  to  the  State  associations 
concerned. 

WAGE  AND  HOUR  LAW 

The  canning  industry  was  affected  by  thi’ee  important  changes 
that  occurred  in  1940  in  the  administration  of  the  wage  and 
hour  law.  These  changes  included  the  issuance  of  a  drastically 
restricted  definition  of  “area  of  production”;  the  granting  of 
an  additional  exemption  from  the  overtime  pay  requirements  of 
the  law;  and  a  broadening  of  the  definitions  of  the  terms  execu¬ 
tive,  administrative,  professional,  and  outside  salesman,  under 
which  such  workers  are  exempt  from  the  wage  and  hour  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  statute. 

Upon  officially  becoming  administrator  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  in  March,  Col.  Philip  B.  Fleming  began  a  reexamina¬ 
tion  of  the  “area  of  production”  problem.  This  reexamination 
was  instituted  in  response  to  complaints  directed  at  his 
predecessor’s  definition  of  the  phrase  that  limited  this  total 
hour  and  wage  exemption  to  canners  who  were  located  in  towns 
of  less  than  2,500  population  and  who  received  their  raw 
products  from  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles. 

FORMAL  HEARING  ON  SEASONAL  DETERMINATION 

After  field  studies  had  been  made  by  the  regional  directors 
of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  and  informal  hearings  had  been 
held  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  a  formal  hearing  was  held 
in  Washington.  This  hearing  was  held  in  May  and  was 
attended  by  representatives  of  the  various  State  canners  asso¬ 
ciations.  At  the  hearing,  the  official  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  who  presided,  suggested  that  the  statutory  14-week 
exemption  from  hours  be  supplemented  by  an  administrative 
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determination  that  the  canning  industry  is  an  industry  of  a 
seasonal  nature. 

Following  the  hearing,  the  administrator  announced  that  he 
would  receive  applications  from  the  industry  for  classification 
as  a  seasonal  industry  and  on  July  1  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  held  another  hearing  at  which  evidence  was  taken  on 
the  question  of  the  seasonal  nature  of  the  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry. 

As  a  result  of  these  hearings  Colonel  Fleming,  on  July  24, 
announced  a  redefinition  of  “area  of  production”  to  become 
effective  on  October  1,  and  coincident  with  this  announcement 
released  a  proposed  determination  that  the  canning  of  perishable 
or  seasonal  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  is  an  industry  of  a 
seasonal  nature.  For  most  products  the  new  definition  of  “area 
of  production,”  which  limits  the  exemption  to  plants  employing 
ten  or  fewer  workers,  became  effective  on  October  1.  For  the 
other  canned  products — tomatoes,  blackeyed  peas,  pimientos, 
snap  beans,  lima  beans,  carrots,  cabbage,  okra,  and  beets — the 
effective  date  of  the  new  definition  was  postponed  one  month. 

Shortly  after  the  proposed  determination  of  seasonality  was 
released,  the  administrator  approved  it  and  the  determination 
became  effective  on  August  24.  This  determination  entitles 
canners  of  perishable  or  seasonal  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables  to 
an  exemption  from  the  overtime  pay  requirements  of  the  Act  up 
to  12  hours  a  day  and  56  hours  a  week  for  a  period  of  14  weeks 
in  the  aggregate  each  year.  The  exemption,  granted  under 
Section  7(b)(3)  of  the  Act,  is  in  addition  to  the  total  hours 
exemption  available  to  such  canners  for  14  weeks  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  each  year  under  Section  7(c)  of  the  statute. 

RBXJULATIONS  EXEMPT  “ADMINISTRATIVE”  EMPLOYEES 

As  a  result  of  a  series  of  hearings  held  last  spring  and 
summer,  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  issued  in  October  new 
regulations  broadening  the  exemption  of  executive,  administra¬ 
tive,  and  professional  employees.  Under  the  new  regulations 
some  of  the  restrictive  provisions  of  the  old  regulations  were 
eliminated,  and  a  new  class  of  exempt  employees  was  estab¬ 
lished.  The  new  class  of  exempt  employees  was  formed  by 
establishing  a  separate  definition  of  the  term  “administrative” 
employees  to  cover  certain  groups  of  employees  earning  more 
than  two  hundred  dollars  a  month. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Federal  District  Court  in  Florida  in 
July,  1939,  granting  citrus  canners  and  packers  in  that  State  a 
temporary  injunction  against  the  enforcement  of  the  “area  of 
production”  regulations,  was  reversed  in  March  by  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  on  technical  grounds.  Other  injunction  suits 
brought  to  enjoin  the  enforcement  of  this  regulation  likewise 
were  dismissed  by  Federal  District  Courts  on  technical  grounds. 
In  another  court  case,  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  was  upheld 
in  a  suit  it  brought  to  enjoin  a  meat  packing  concern  from 
violating  the  maximum  hour  provisions  of  the  law. 

As  the  year  came  to  a  close,  the  Association  was  confronted 
with  problems  of  interpreting  these  various  administrative 
changes  in  the  wage  and  hour  law  and  with  acquainting  canners 
of  their  scope.  The  Association  also  was  following  court  cases 
instituted  to  test  the  validity  of  the  Administrator’s  actions. 

SUPREME  COURT  DECISIONS 

Among  decisions  handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  special 
interest  to  canners  was  the  Court’s  reversal  of  a  decision  of  a 
Federal  court  in  Florida  that  held  the  Florida  Grower’s  Cost 
Guarantee  Act  unconstitutional.  In  the  decision  the  Supreme 
Court  instructed  the  lower  court  to  take  further  proceedings  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  Federal  procedure.  The  decision 
did  not  pass  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  which  attempted 
to  guarantee  growers  a  price  of  32  cents  a  box  for  grapefruit. 
(Mayo  V.  Lakeland-Highlands  Canning  Co.,  January  29,  1940.) 

In  another  case  the  Court  held  the  New  York  City  sales  tax 
valid  in  its  application  to  the  sale  in  New  York  City  of  coal 
produced  in  Pennsylvania  and  shipped  by  a  Pennsylvania  com¬ 
pany  into  the  city.  (McGoldrick,  Comptroller  of  the  City  of 
New  York  v.  Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Co.,  January  29,  1940.) 
Related  cases  also  decided  by  the  Court  held  the  sales  tax  valid 
on  oil  shipped  to  New  York  City  from  Venezuela  and  sold  to  a 
foreign  vessel. 

STATE  TAXES  IMPOSED  ON  OUT-OP-STATE  FIRMS 

A  privilege  tax  imposed  by  North  Carolina  on  persons  or 


companies  from  outside  the  State  who  displayed  samples  of 
their  merchandise  in  hotel  rooms  or  other  temporarily  rented 
quarters  for  the  purpose  of  securing  retail  orders  was  held 
invalid  by  the  Court  in  a  unanimous  decision.  The  Court  pointed 
out  in  its  opinion  that  the  tax  would  not  apply  to  competitors 
who  had  establishments  in  the  State  but  that  “non-residents 
wishing  to  display  wares  must  either  establish  themselves  as 
regular  North  Carolina  retail  merchants  at  prohibitive  expense, 
or  else  pay  this  $250  tax  that  bears  no  relation  to  actual  or 
probable  sales  but  must  be  paid  in  advance  no  matter  how  small 
the  sales  turn  out  to  be.” 

“Interstate  commerce  can  hardly  survive  in  so  hostile  an 
atmosphere,”  the  Court  declared,  in  holding  the  tax  a  violation 
of  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution.  (Best  &  Co.  v. 
Maxwell,  December  23,  1940.) 

The  Wisconsin  tax  on  dividends  received  from  out-of-State 
corporations  which  derived  income  from  within  the  State  was 
sustained  by  a  divided  opinion  of  the  Court.  (Wisconsin  v. 
J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  December  16,  1940.) 

The  present  Court  and  departmental  interpretations  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  in  its  prohibition  of  cooperative  activity 
aimed  at  affecting  market  prices  was  made  known  when  the 
Supreme  Court  sustained  the  conviction  of  a  number  of  oil 
refining  companies  in  the  Madison  Oil  Case.  (United  States  v. 
Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Company,  May  6,  1940.) 

In  one  decision  the  Court  made  it  clear  that  the  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  determining  minimum  wage  rates  under 
the  Walsh-Healey  Government  Contracts  Acts  is  not  subject 
to  court  review.  (Perkins  v.  Lukens  Steel  Company,  April 
29,  1940.) 

INFORMATION  LETTER 

The  weekly  Information  Letter  provides  a  medium  through 
which  the  Association  can  convey  promptly  to  its  members  cur¬ 
rent  information  developing  both  from  within  the  Association 
and  from  the  various  agencies  that  administer  laws  affecting  the 
industry.  The  Letter  does  not  attempt  to  cover  the  business 
field  in  general,  for  there  are  various  papers  and  magazines 
published  for  that  purpose.  Instead,  it  aims  to  present  informa¬ 
tion  relating  specifically  to  the  industry  or  having  an  important 
bearing  on  the  industry  and  its  operations. 

During  1940  additional  space  was  devoted  to  statistics  and 
economic  research  studies  made  by  the  Division  of  Statistics, 
including  analyses  of  factors  involved  in  canners’  plans  for 
major  crop  acreages;  detailed  crop  condition  reports,  including 
weather  and  rainfall  data  for  several  major  canning  crops,  and 
reports  on  yields  of  these  crops.  As  usual,  statistics  on  stocks, 
shipments,  and  packs  were  published  at  regular  intervals. 

DEFENSE  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENTS  REPORTED 

Considerable  attention  was  given  in  the  Letter  to  the  various 
aspects  of  the  War  immediately  affecting  canners,  such  as  the 
effect  of  the  War  upon  trade,  government  canned  food  purchases, 
and  defense  program  developments.  Both  export  and  import 
trade  statistics  were  analyzed  to  show  the  effect  of  the  War 
upon  trade  in  canned  foods.  The  Letter  also  presented  news 
of  such  actions  of  foreign  governments  as  the  Canadian  import 
prohibition  against  canned  foods.  Reports  were  given  of  the 
conferences  of  the  Association  with  representatives  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Commission  relative 
to  specifications  and  procedure  for  purchasing  canned  foods 
for  the  government.  The  story  of  developments  in  the  defense 
progp’am  was  a  continuing  one  from  issue  to  issue,  and  included 
news  of  the  tin  supply  in  the  United  States,  efforts  made  by  the 
government  to  encourage  the  operation  of  tin  smelters  in  this 
country,  the  authorizations  of  mandatory  priorities,  and  the 
activities  of  the  Consumer  Division  of  the  Defense  Advisory 
Commission. 

Because  opinions  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  on  a 
variety  of  labeling  questions,  expressed  in  correspondence  to 
individual  canners,  concern  points  on  labeling  that  have  not 
been  explicitly  brought  out  by  the  regulations  and  standards 
promulgated  under  the  Act,  or  the  application  of  these  regula¬ 
tions  to  the  labeling  of  particular  products,  the  Association 
digests  pertinent  letters  from  the  files  of  the  Administration  and 
publishes  these  excerpts  in  the  Information  Letter.  The  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  usually  indicates  that  these  opinions 
do  not  have  the  force  of  regulations  and  may  not  be  final,  but 
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they  are  helpful  to  other  canners  in  solving  their  labeling 
problems  and  are  not  published  by  the  Administration. 

DISCUSSIONS  OF  APPLICATION  OF  FEDERAL  LAWS 

The  specific  application  to  canners  of  certain  Federal  laws 
was  discussed  during  the  year  in  the  Letter,  including  the 
following:  Federal  Motor  Carriers  Act;  the  Walsh-Healey  Act; 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  with  analyses  of  the  new 
definitions  of  “area  of  production,”  the  new  seasonal  exemption 
to  canners,  and  the  ruling  that  exempted  certain  “administra¬ 
tive”  employees  from  both  the  wage  and  hour  provisions  of 
the  Act;  revised  regulations  on  old-age  benefit  taxes;  District 
of  Columbia  corporation  income  tax;  excess-profits  tax;  and  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act. 

The  Letter  also  reported  action  taken  by  State  legislature  on 
food  and  drug  bills,  wage  and  hour  bills,  licensing  laws  and 
regulations,  and  other  matters  of  State  and  local  legislation 
that  are  of  general  interest  to  the  industry. 


FRANK  E.  CORRELL,  Secretary-Treasurer 
National  Canners  Association 
Washington,  D.  C. 


EMERGENCY  WAR  CONTRACT  CLAUSES 
Appropriate  contract  clauses  designed  to  meet  some  of  the 
problems  that  might  arise  during  a  war  emergency  were  drafted 
by  the  Association’s  counsel  last  year  and  presented  to  the 
Administrative  Council  at  its  meeting  during  the  last  Conven¬ 
tion.  The  Board  directed  the  publication  of  these  supplementary 
sales  contract  provisions,  together  with  a  discussion  of  the 
problems  they  are  designed  to  meet,  so  that  canners  could  have 
an  opportunity  to  study  them.  Accordingly  the  suggested  clauses 
were  published  in  the  Information  Letter,  together  with  a 
discussion. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  FOOD  PRICES 
At  the  end  of  November,  the  Department  of  Justice  announced 
the  beginning  of  a  nation-wide  investigation  of  “restraints 
which  raise  food  prices  to  the  consumer  and  reduce  the  prices 
received  by  the  farmer  for  his  food  products.”  The  investiga¬ 
tion  will  deal  with  processors  of  food,  commission  merchants, 
organized  produce  exchanges  and  auctions,  truckers,  and  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  distributors. 

According  to  the  press  announcement  of  the  investigation, 
“the  major  items  in  a  family  food  budget  will  be  investigated 
at  every  stage  from  the  farmer  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  bread,  milk,  meat,  fish, 
cheese,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  purpose  of  the  investigation  is  to  eliminate 
violations  of  the  antitrust  laws  and  thereby  to  reduce  the  ex¬ 
penditures  of  American  families  for  food  and  increase  the 
incomes  of  American  farmers.” 


MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

At  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  held  in 
Washington  on  May  16  and  17,  the  Board  approved  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  special  committee  to  consider  amplification  of  the 
Association’s  Division  of  Statistics;  authorized  the  submission 
of  the  revised  list  of  can  sizes  to  the  canning  industry  for 
approval;  and  approved  a  resolution  urging  canners  to  use  on 
their  new  labels  the  additional  descriptive  terms  for  canned 
products  published  in  the  labeling  manual.  The  final  budget 
for  1940  as  recommended  by  the  Administrative  Council  was 
approved. 

The  Board  meeting  was  preceded  by  meetings  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Council,  and  the  Committees  on  Economic  Research, 
Labeling,  Legislation,  Statistics  and  Information,  and  Simplifica¬ 
tion  of  Containers.  Reports  of  these  Committees  were  presented 
to  the  Board. 

Addresses  and  discussions  on  legislative,  administrative,  and 
economic  matters  affecting  the  canning  industry  also  were  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  Board  meeting. 

The  report  of  the  special  committee  appointed  to  consider 
amplification  of  the  Association’s  statistical  services  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Interim  Committee  in  August.  The  report  was 
approved  by  that  Committee  and  published  in  the  Information 
Letter. 

FAIR  TRADE  PRACTICE  RULES 

Under  the  usual  trade  practice  conference  procedure,  fair 
trade  practice  rules  were  promulgated  during  1940  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  for  the  ripe  olive,  tuna,  and  sardine 
industries.  Amended  rules  for  the  tuna  industry  were  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  Commission  later  in  the  year,  which  made  changes 
in  the  definitions  of  canned  tuna  and  tuna  products. 

NECROLOGY 

The  National  Canners  Association,  as  well  as  the  canning 
industry,  lost  through  death  several  of  its  leaders  and  active 
workers  during  the  past  year.  Among  these  were  the  following 
named  men  who  had  served  the  Association  on  its  Board  of 
Directors  or  on  various  committees: 

Charles  W.  McReynolds,  elected  member  of  the  Association’s 
Board  of  Directors  in  1912,  died  January  30  at  the  age  of  74  at 
his  home  at  Kokomo,  Ind. 

Bert  Powers,  member  of  the  Board  for  two  terms,  and  active 
for  many  years  in  canning  industry  affairs,  died  April  27  at 
Gaston,  Ind. 

S.  R.  Hornstein,  member  of  the  Board  for  three  years 
beginning  in  1927,  died  July  14  at  Wilmington,  Calif. 

Howard  C.  Morgan,  long  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  including  service  on  the  Board  of  Directors,  died  October  15 
at  Frankfort,  Mich. 

Dr.  Herbert  A.  Baker,  who  had  been  associated  with  the 
American  Can  Company  and  its  ’subsidiaries  since  1906,  and 
president  of  that  company  since  1938,  was  the  first  secretary  of 
the  Scientific  Research  Committee  of  the  Association  and  served 
continuously  on  that  Committee  until  his  death  in  New  York 
on  November  25. 

Ralph  Kemp,  of  Kemp  Bros.  Packing  Co.  at  Frankfort,  Ind., 
one  of  the  oldest  canning  companies  in  that  State,  long  active 
in  the  work  of  the  Association,  serving  on  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  the  Administrative  Council,  and  numerous  committees, 
died  January  2,  1941. 
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THE  PRESS 

The  excellent  cooperation  of  the  trade,  scientific,  and  news 
press  with  the  National  Canners  Association  has  enabled  the 
canning  industry  to  receive  intelligent  and  accurate  information 
on  the  many  problems  facing  the  industry  during  this  particular 
period.  The  program  of  the  Association  has  been  given  wide¬ 
spread  publicity  by  the  press,  particularly  the  trade  publications, 
which  have  also  supported  the  Association’s  activities  editorially. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  1940  CONVENTION 
As  indicated  in  several  parts  of  this  annual  report,  the 
Association  took  appropriate  action  during  the  course  of  the 
year  relative  to  the  various  resolutions  adopted  at  the  1940 
Convention,  as  well  as  by  the  Board  of  Directors  at  its  May 
meeting. 

CORPORATE  REQUIREMENTS 
The  annual  report  of  the  Association  has  been  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  as  required  by  the  charter 
of  incorporation  of  the  Association. 

PUBLICATIONS 

In  the  following  list  are  titles  of  publications  issued  by  the 
National  Canners  Association  since  the  last  Convention,  includ¬ 
ing  publications  prepared  for  use  and  distribution  during  the 
1941  Convention.  This  list  does  not  include  publications  that 
were  reprinted: 

Miscellaneous 

Annual  Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer,  1941 
Information  Letters,  No.  773-818,  inclusive 
Canners  Directory,  1940 
Laboratory 

Labels  for  Canned  Foods 

Annual  Report  to  the  Research  Committee,  1940 

Statistics 

Canned  Food  Pack  Statistics:  1939,  Part  I — Vegetables 
Canned  Food  Pack  Statistics :  1939,  Part  II — Fruits 
The  Marketing  of  Red  Cherries 

Production  Planning  Statistics:  Corn,  Peas,  Tomatoes,  and 
Green  and  Wax  Beans 
Raw  Products 
Peas 

Tomatoes 

Home  Economics 

Canned  Salmon:  What  It  Is — How  to  Use  It 
Service  Kitchen  Leaflets:  Recipes  Around  the  Clock,  Enter¬ 
taining  from  U  to  25  Guests,  School  Lunch  Recipes  with 
Canned  Foods 

Annual  Report  of  the  Home  Economics  Division 
Canned  Food  Facts  for  Grocers 

SCIENTIFIC  ARTICLES  PUBLISHED  IN  1940 
“Standards  and  Labels,”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  The  Conner,  Febru¬ 
ary  24,  1940;  “Status  of  Labeling,”  The  Canning  Trade, 
January  22,  1940. 

“The  Experimental  Program  for  Tomato  Juice,”  by  E.  J. 
Cameron,  The  Conner,  February  24,  1940;  The  Canning  Trade, 
February  26,  1940. 

“Sources  of  Contamination  in  the  Manufacture  of  Tomato 
Juice,”  by  O.  B.  Williams,  The  Conner,  February  24,  1940; 
The  Canning  Trade,  February  26,  1940. 

“Methods  for  Canning  Pumpkin,”  by  H.  R.  Smith,  The  Conner, 
February  24,  1940;  The  Canning  Trade,  April  1,  1940. 
“Studies  in  Processing  Canned  Meats,”  by  J.  Yesair  and  E.  J. 

Cameron,  The  Conner,  February  24,  1940. 

“Calcium  Chloride  in  Canned  Tomatoes,”  by  C.  A.  Greenleaf, 
The  Canning  Trade,  July  22,  1940;  The  Conner,  July  20,  1940. 
“Studies  of  Canning  Developments  and  Quality  in  the  Processing 
of  Sweet  Corn,”  by  H.  R.  Smith,  The  Canning  Trade,  July 
29,  1940. 

“Report  on  Methods  for  Detecting  and  Estimating  Numbers  of 
Thermophilic  Bacteria  in  Sugar,”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Journal 
of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  August 
1940. 

“Report  on  Canned  Vegetables,”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Journal  of 
the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  August,  1940. 
“Determination  of  Magnesium  in  Biological  Materials — An  Oxi¬ 


dation  Method,”  by  John  P.  Nielsen,  Analytical  Edition, 
Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry,  December  15,  1939. 
“Studies  of  Western  Tomatoes,”  by  Dr.  G.  S.  Bohart,  Food  Re¬ 
search,  September-October  1940. 


Reporfr  of  Treasurer 

F.  W.  LAFRENTZ  &  CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 
Colorado  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 

January  10,  1941. 

Finance  and  Executive  Committee, 

National  Canners  Associition, 

IVashini/tcn,  D.  C. 

DKAEi  Si  us : 

We  have  made  an  examination  of  the  recorded  cash  receijits  and  disburse¬ 
ments  of  your  Association  for  the  period  from  January  7,  1940,  to  January  3. 
1941.  In  connection  therewith  we  determined  that  the  total  of  the  recorded 
cash  receipts  agreed  with  the  total  amount  deposited  in  the  bank,  and  examined 
cancelled  checks  and  tested  other  evidence  of  iiayment  in  support  of  the  cash 
disbursements,  except  with  respect  to  the  disbursements  made  by  the  Western 
Branch  Laboratorie-s.  These  latter  disbursements  are  included  in  Exhibit  "C” 
as  compiled  from  monthly  statements  submitte“d  to  us.  Our  report,  including 
six  exhibits,  is  as  follows : 

EXHIBIT: 

"A”  STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— 
General  Fund,  from  January  7,  1940,  to  January  3,  1941. 

•  B"  WASHINGTON  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES,  from  January  7, 
1940,  to  January  3,  1941. 

“C”  WESTERN  BRANCH  LABORATORIES,  from  January  1,  1940,  to 
Dece-mber  31.  1940. 

“D”  DR.  G.  S.  BOHART  HONORARIUM,  from  January  7,  1940,  to  Janu¬ 
ary  3,  1941. 

“E”  ECONOMIC  RESEARCH,  from  January  7,  1940,  to  Janviary  3,  1941. 
"F”  RESEARCH  ON  SOLDER  PELLETS,  from  January  7.  1940,  to 
Januaiy  3,  1941. 

A  list  of  the  assets  of  your  Association  at  January  3,  1941,  is  submitted 
hereunder : 


CURRENT  ASSETS: 

Cash : 

Riggs  National  Bank .  $129,756.73 

Lincoln  National  Bank .  1,000.00 

In  hands  of  J.  R.  Esty,  Chief,  San  Francisco, 

California  .  2,206.22  $132,962.95 


Advances  to  be  refunded : 

Payable  on  or  before  January  31,  1941: 

Washington  Research  Laboratories — Exhibit  “3”  $2,231.12 

Western  Branch  Laboratories — Exhibit  "C” .  3,819.27 

Dr.  G.  S.  Bohart  Honorarium — Exhibit  “D" .  100.00 


$6,150.39 

Payable  on  demand:  Trust  Indenture  Fund; 

Advances  prior  to  January  7,  1940....  $6,000.00 

Advances  January  8,  1940,  to  Janu¬ 
ary  3.  1941 .  3,382.75  9,382.75  15,533.14 


Reserve  Fund  Investments  (par  value)  : 

U.  S.  Obligations  (quoted  market  value 

$164,441.30)  .  $150,000.00 

Industrial  bonds  (interest  in  default),  (quoted 
market  value  $8.75) .  1,000.00  151,000.00 


Total  Current  Assets .  $299,496.09 

FIXED  ASSETS: 

Land,  Building  and  Eiiuipment: 

322  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif,  (at  cost)  $100,000.00 
Land  and  Buildings : 

1739  H  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 

D.  C.  (at  co.st) .  $96,377.54 

805  Eighteenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  (at  costl .  23,400.49  119,778.03 


Office  Furniture  and  Laboratory  Equipment.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  (assessed  value) .  9,500.00  229,278.03 


Total  Assets .  $528,774.12 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  were  informed  that  membership  dues  uncol¬ 
lected  for  1940  and  iirior  years  aggregate  $31,777.80.  Confirmation  of  unpaid 
membership  dues  was  not  included  in  the  scope  of  our  examination. 

The  cash  on  hand  at  January  3,  1941,  amounting  to  $130,756.73  was  recon¬ 
ciled  with  the  bank  statements  and  confirmed  by  the  depositories.  The  Western 
Branch  Laboratories  cash,  amounting  to  $2,206.22,  was  confirmed  to  us  by  Mr. 
J.  R.  Esty,  Chief. 

Securities  held  in  the  Reserve  Fund,  amounting  to  a  par  value  of  $151,000.00, 
were  inspected  by  us  at  the  Riggs  National  Bank  on  December  4,  1940,  in  the 
presence  of  two  representatives  of  your  Association. 

The  books  of  the  Association  are  conducted  on  a  cash  basis,  and  we  are 
advised  by  the  management  that  there  were  no  unpaid  bills  at  January  3, 
1941,  other  than  for  minor  current  expenses. 
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WiTH 


Crown  insists  upon  the  use  of  prime  tin  plate  made  to  laboratory  specifications. 


TO  PKOTECT  YOUR  PACK 


In  a  tin  can,  quality  ought  to  mean  that  of  all  possible 
ways  to  make  a  container— of  all  the  grades  of  raw 
materials  that  go  into  it,  only  the  BEST  are  chosen. 


The  exact  enamel  for  each  type  of  food  is  se- 


Crown  Can  has  established  a  reputation  for  quality 


lected  by  laboratory  experts  of  long  experience. 


on  just  that  basis.  And  Crown  Can  pledges  its  entire 
organization  to  a  continuance  of  this  very  practical 
business  ideal— only  the  BEST  quahty  always. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  verification  of  that  statement  is 
the  continuing  satisfaction  of  a  large  and  growing 
customer  Hst.  Protect  your  quality.  Consult  Crown. 

CROWN  CAN  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Company 
BALTIMORE  ST.  LOUIS  HOUSTON  MADISON  ORLANDO 
FORT  WAYNE  NEBRASKA  CITY 


Crown's  magnificent  production  machinery 
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INDEPENDENT  AND  HEEPFUE 


We  examined  the  following  insurance  ix>licies: 

Fire : 

Office  and  Laboratory  Furniture  and  Fixtures,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Building  No.  1739  H  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Premises  No.  805  18th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Furniture  and  Fixtures,  805  18th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Canners  Exchange  Subscribers : 

Policy  No.  234030 — expires  January  1,  1942 .  $115,700.00 

Public  Liability  and  Employees  Compensation : 

Travelers  Insurance  Company : 

Policy  No.  UB  498305 — expires  November  30,  1941 .  $166,500.00 

Policy  No.  HP  498361 — expires  November  30,  1941 .  50,000.00 


$216,500.00 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  group  life  insurance  is  carried  on  the  lives  of 
certain  of  the  employees. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  W.  Lafrentz  &  Co.,  Certified  Ptihlic  Accountants. 


EXHIBIT  “A” 

STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— 
GENERAL  FUND 

From  Januai'y  7,  1940,  to  January  3.  1941 
Receipts 


Members’  dues .  $429,433.95 

Directory — advertisements  in  and  sale  of .  2,918.98 

Interest  .  4,808.75 

General  Fund .  3,045.00 

Advances  refunded : 

Washington  Research  Laboratories — Exhibit  “B” .  $795.03 

Western  Branch  Laboratories — Exhibit  “C” .  3,250.81 

Dr.  G.  S.  Bohart  Honorarium — Exhibit  “C” .  100.00 

Other  .  42.00  4,187.84 


Total  Receipts .  $444,394.52 

Cash  on  hand,  January  7,  1940 .  124,192.99 


$.568,587.51 


Disbursements 


Accountant’s  fees .  $350.00 

Bureau  of  Raw  Products .  15,148.97 

Board  of  Directors .  7,670.92 

Conventions  .  3,271.25 

District  Unemployment  Compensation  Board  .  3,694.32 

Directory — printing  and  postage .  1,855.51 

Finance  and  special  committees .  5.312.46 

General  expense .  622.56 

Home  Economics  Division .  37,133.79 

Information  Division .  19,872.63 

Insurance  and  taxes: 

Group  life  insurance .  $1,772.66 

Other  insurance  and  taxes .  2,226.42  3,999.08 


Labeling  committee: 

Printing  and  mailing  bulletins .  $1,294.71 

Telephone,  telegraph  and  supplies .  275.32 

Traveling  expense .  3,021.16  4,591.19 


Legal  department  .  6,000.00 

Legislative  committee: 

Traveling  expense .  $15,112.00 

Postage  . 180.45 

Printing  and  supplies .  216.68 

Telephone  and  telegraph .  1,223.31  16,732.44 


Northwest  Branch  Laboratories .  3,000.00 

Postage  .  1,367.05 


Forward  .  $130,622.17 

President’s  expense .  1,200.00 

President’s  traveling  expense .  1,230.44 

Printing,  stationery  and  supplies .  1,844.81 

Repairs  to  building .  5,918.06 

Research  information  and  investigation .  $74,054.36 

Legal  services — investigations .  55,871.07  129,925.43 


Salaries — Secretary,  Treasurer,  Assistant  Secretaries,  stenographers 

and  janitors .  44,468.94 

Social  Security — federal  old  age  benefits .  838.21 

Statistical  Division .  18,045.83 

Special  expense: 

Extra  legal  expenses — general  Association  activities....  $19,574.18 

Printing  and  supplies .  386.22  19,960.40 


Special  publicity .  800.00 

Telephone,  telegraph,  expressage  and  freight .  2,874.62 

Traveling  expenses — secretary  and  assi.stants .  1.086.80 

Proportion  Washington  Research  Laboratories — Exhibit  “B” .  38,033.03 

Proportion  Western  Branch  Laboratories — Exhibit  “C” .  27,542.94 

Proportion  Dr.  G.  S.  Bohart  Honorarium — Exhibit  “D” .  1,206.00 

Proportion  Economic  Research — Exhibit  “E” .  2,699.96 


Total  Disbursements  per  Budget .  $428,297.64 


Advances  to  be  refunded: 

Washington  Research  Laboratories — Exhibit  “B” .  $2,231.12 

Western  Branch  Laboratories — Exhibit  “C” .  3,819.27 

Dr.  G.  S.  Bohart  Honorarium — Exhibit  “D” .  100.00 

Trust  Indenture  Fund .  3,382.75  9,533.14 


Total  Disbursements .  $437,830.78 

Cash  on  hand,  January  3,  1941 : 

Riggs  National  Bank .  $129,756.73 

Lincoln  National  Bank .  1,000.00  130,756.73 


$568,587.51 


Note: 

General  Fund: 

Cash  on  hand  as  above .  $130,756.73 

Advances  as  shown  above,  plus  $6,000.00  due  from 

Trust  Indenture  Fund  at  January  7,  1940 .  15,533.14 

Reserve  Fund — securities : 

U.  S.  Obligations  (par  value) .  $150,000.00 

Industrial  bonds .  1,000.00  151,000.00 


$297,289.87 

Wc'stern  Branch  Laboratory :  Cash  on  hand — 

Exhibit  "C” .  2,206.22 


Total  cash,  advances,  and  securities,  at  January 

3.  1941 .  $299,496.09 


EXHIBIT  “B” 

STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— 
WASHINGTON  RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 
From  January  7,  1940,  to  January  3,  1941 


Receipts 

American  Can  Company .  $23,867.94 

Continental  Can  Company .  12,729.00 

Crown  Can  Company .  2,000.00 

National  Can  Company .  3,500.00 

Advances  from  General  Fund — Exhibit  “A” .  2,231.12 

General  Fund — Exhibit  “A” . 38,033.03 


Total  Receilits .  $82,361.09 


Disbursements 

Automobile  purchased  for  field  work .  $1,090.25 

Bacteriological  investigation .  5,865.01 

Descriptive  labeling .  812.78 

Fuel,  gas,  electricity  and  water .  2,026.42 

Insurance  .  642.83 

Fundamental  studies .  1,587.86 

Miscellaneous  .  4,205.63 

Publications  .  661.00 

Salaries — chief,  assistants  and  stenographers .  58,712.07 

Social  Security — federal  old  .age  benefits .  373.46 

Traveling  expenses —chief  and  assistants .  3,351.37 

University  of  Chicago .  1,500.00 

Waste  disposal .  617.68 

Taxes  .  119.70 

Advances  from  General  Fund  refunded — Exhibit  “A” .  795.03 


Total  Disbursements .  $82,361.09 


EXHIBIT  “C” 

STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— 
WESTERN  BRANCH  LABORATORIES 
From  January  1,  1940,  to  December  31.  1940 


Receipts 

American  Can  Company .  $18,024.08- 

Continental  Can  Company .  9,039.29 

Contributions  .  1,683.00 

Advances  from  General  Fund — Exhibit  “A” .  3,819.27 

General  Fund — Exhibit  “A” .  27,542.94 

Total  Receipts .  $60,108.58 

Balance,  January  1.  1940,  per  report  iireviously  rendered .  1,048.75 


$61,157.33 


Disbursements 

California  Unemployment  Reserve  Commission .  $833.67 

Experimental  packs .  2,062.71 

Gas,  electricity  and  water .  1,122.81 


Forward  .  $4,019.19 

General  expense .  1,095.96 

Insurance  .  1,035.24 

Laboratory  and  committee  expense .  635.27 

Laboratory  supplies  and  equipment .  2,182.94 

MisccllantHius  . ; .  1,895.12 

Printing,  stationery  and  iKJstage .  1,067.07 

Salaries  .  34,892.12 

Social  Security — federal  old  age  benefits .  296.08 

Taxes  .  662.06 
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Telephone  and  telegraph .  658.84 

Traveling  expense .  2,503.73 

University  of  California .  4,666.69 

Advances  from  General  Fund  refunded — Exhibit  “A” .  3,250.81 

Advance  from  General  Fund  refunded — Exhibit  “A”  (Dr.  G.  S. 

Bohart,  Honorarium) .  100.00 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

TO  THE  RESEARCH  COMMITTEE— 1940 

By  E.  J.  Cameron  and  J.  R.  Esty 


Total  Disbursements . . .  $58,951.11 

Balance  to  be  accounted  for  by  J.  R.  Esty,  Chief,  according  to  the 
records  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  at  December  31, 

1940  .  2,206.22 


$61,157.33 


E.  J.  CAMERON,  Director 
Research  Laboratories 
National  Canners  Association 


EXHIBIT  “D” 

STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— 
DR.  G.  S.  BOHART,  HONORARIUM 
From  January  7,  1940,  to  January  3,  1941 


Receipts 

Contributions  .  $1,106.00 

General  Fund — Exhibit  “A”,  share  of  honorarium  to  Dr.  G.  S. 

Bohart  .  1,206.00 

Advances  from  General  Fund — Exhibit  “A” .  100.00 


Total  Receipts .  $2,412.00 


Disbursements 

Honorarium  to  Dr.  G.  S.  Bohart .  $2,412.00 


EXHIBIT  “E” 

STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS- 
ECONOMIC  RESEARCH 
From  January  7,  1940,  to  January  3,  1941 


Receipts 

General  Fund — Exhibit  “A” .  $2,699.96 

Cash  on  hand,  January  7,  1940,  Riggs  National  Bank .  7,561.44 


Miscellaneous 


expenses 


Disbursements 


$10,261.40 


$10,261.40 


EXHIBIT  “F” 

STATEMENT  OF  CASH  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS— 
RESEARCH  ON  SOLDER  PELLETS 
From  January  7,  1940,  to  January  3,  1941 
Receipts 


Contributions  .  $5.8S7..50 

Cash  on  hand,  January  7,  1940 .  2,587.50 


Miscellaneous 


expenses 


Disbursements 


$8,47.5.00 


$8,475.00 


WASHINGTON  LABORATORY 

INTRODUCTION 

Activities  of  the  Washington  Laboratory  in  1940  included 
^  such  continuing  projects  as  field  studies,  laboratory  studies 
for  the  Labeling  Committee,  and  waste  disposal  investigation;  in 
addition  new  lines  of  work  were  undertaken.  Among  these  were 
a  survey  of  mold  in  tomato  products,  which  resulted  from  a 
Food  and  Drug  announcement  of  lowered  mold  tolerances  just 
in  advance  of  the  tomato  pack;  a  large  series  of  experimental 
packs  made  in  collaboration  with  the  American  and  Continental 
Can  companies  to  test  the  practicability  of  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  tin  on  plate  used  for  cans;  and  a  full-time  study 
relating  to  chemical  criteria  of  pre-canning  spoilage  in  sardines. 
All  of  these  are  discussed  in  the  report,  providing  detail  in 
accordance  with  availability,  technological  importance,  and 
probable  interest  to  the  Committee. 

Laboratory  attention  continued  with  respect  to  labeling 
developments  under  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  con¬ 
siderable  time  was  devoted  by  the  staff  to  correspondence  on 
labeling,  assistance  in  preparation  for  hearings,  attendance  at 
hearings,  and  incidental  matters.  A  brief  review  of  the  1940 
developments  which  have  affected  labeling  and  concerning  which 
much  correspondence  has  resulted  is  as  follows:  the  labeling 
provisions  of  the  Act,  which  were  postponed  by  the  Lea  Act, 
became  fully  effective  on  July  1;  standards  of  identity,  quality, 
and  fill  of  container  for  apricots,  peaches,  pears,  cherries,  and 
peas,  and  standards  of  identity  for  about  40  unmixed  vegetables 
became  effective  in  1940  in  time  for  the  new  packs;  hearings 
were  held  on  various  proposed  amendments  to  existing  stand¬ 
ards;  an  amendment  was  disapproved  which  would  have  per¬ 
mitted  the  addition  of  sodium  benzoate  to  catsup  as  an  optional 
ingredient;  a  hearing  was  held  to  determine  labeling  provisions 
of  foods  represented  for  special  dietary  uses  as  provided  for  in 
Section  403 (j);  identity  standards  for  canned  fruits  (peaches, 
pears,  apricots,  cherries)  were  brought  to  rehearing  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  labeling  should  be  required  where  various  sweetening 
agents  (sucrose,  dextrose,  corn  syrup,  invert  syrup)  may  be  used 
in  preparation  of  syrup. 

With  the  establishment  of  definitions  and  standards  for  a 
major  number  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  Association 
felt  that  the  labeling  requirements  for  canned  foods  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  advanced  to  warrant  the  publication  of  a  bulletin  in 
which  essential  information  would  be  assembled  in  convenient 
form.  Accordingly,  the  bulletin,  “Labels  for  Canned  Foods,” 
was  issued  in  August,  1940.  The  laboratory  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  preparation  of  this  bulletin. 

The  report  for  1938  described  a  survey  carried  out  in  that 
year  on  the  subject  of  copper  in  tomato  products.  This  study 
was  stimulated  by  the  proposal  of  the  British  Ministry  of  Health 
to  reduce  its  tolerance  on  copper  in  tomato  products  to  50  parts 
per  million  on  the  dry  basis,  effective  January  1,  1939,  this  date 
subsequently  being  changed  to  January  1,  1940.  In  June,  1940, 
information  was  received  through  the  Department  of  Commerce 
that  action  on  the  proposed  reduction  has  been  postponed  indefi¬ 
nitely,  probably  for  at  least  the  duration  of  the  war.  In  the 
meantime  a  tolerance  of  100  parts  per  million  will  remain  in 
effect  and  the  Association  has  been  assured  that  whenever 
attention  to  the  subject  is  renewed  its  report  will  be  given  full 
consideration. 

The  supply  of  Bulletin  27-L  on  tomato  products  is  almost 
exhausted  and  a  new  supply  is  needed  at  once.  The  bulletin  has 
appeared  to  be  of  service  to  Association  members  in  its  present 
form  and  therefore  only  a  revision  to  bring  it  up  to  date  has 
been  undertaken.  The  definitions  under  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  have  been  incorporated.  The  tables  have  been 
modified  to  show  “salt-free  solids”  since  only  salt-free  solids 
are  mentioned  in  the  standard  of  identity.  A  new  table  showing 
the  relation  of  salt-free  tomato  solids  in  tomato  paste  to  the 
refractive  index  of  the  liquid  has  been  added. 

The  following  contributions  by  members  of  the  staff  have 
appeared  in  scientific  and  trade  journals: 
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TOMATO  JUICE — No  extensive  survey  work  on  tomato  juice 
had  been  planned  for  the  1940  season  and  accordingly  samples 
were  examined  from  only  a  limited  number  of  factories.  These 
included  one  in  Maryland,  three  in  Delaware,  and  four  in 
Indiana.  No  new  spoilage  hazards  were  discovered  as  a  result 
of  this  work. 

TOMATO  JUICE  PROCESSING  STUDY— A  comprehensive 
processing  study  on  tomato  juice  in  No.  2  and  No.  10  cans 
was  carried  out  during  the  past  packing  season.  This  involved 
a  large  number  of  inoculated  packs  under  varying  conditions. 
Among  the  variables  tested  were  high  and  low  degrees  of 
inoculation,  high  and  low  filling  temperatures,  high  and  low 
boiling  water  and  pressure  processes,  air  and  water  cooling, 
and  a  preliminary  study  on  flash  pasteurization.  Heat  penetra¬ 
tion  tests  covering  high  and  low  initial  temperatures  were  also 
made  as  part  of  the  program. 

It  was  planned  to  make  periodic  bacteriological  examinations 
of  the  sample  cans  over  a  period  of  at  least  one  year.  Four 
such  examinations  at  monthly  intervals  have  now  been  made, 
and  although  the  results  to  date  are  very  encouraging  it  will 
be  impossible  to  formulate  definite  conclusions  until  near  the 
end  of  the  examination  period.  In  this  connection  it  is  planned 
to  amplify  certain  of  the  results  during  the  next  packing  season. 

Generally  the  data  at  the  present  time  indicate  the  advantage 
of  a  high  filling  temperature  and  the  possible  consideration  of 
the  use  of  pressure  processes  for  tomato  juice. 


“Standards  and  Labels,”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  1940  Convention 
number  of  trade  papers. 

“The  Experimental  Program  for  Tomato  Juice,”  by  E,  J. 
Cameron,  1940  Convention  number  of  trade  papers. 

“Sources  of  Contamination  in  the  Manufacture  of  Tomato 
Juice,”  by  O.  B.  Williams,  1940  Convention  number  of  trade 
papers. 

“Methods  for  Canning  Pumpkin,”  by  H.  R.  Smith,  1940  Con¬ 
vention  number  of  trade  papers. 

“Studies  in  Processing  Canned  Meats,”  by  J.  Yesair  and  E.  J. 
Cameron,  1940  Convention  number  of  the  Canner. 

“Calcium  Chloride  in  Canned  Tomatoes,”  by  C.  A.  Greenleaf, 
1940  Convention  number  of  trade  papers. 

“Studies  of  Canning  Developments  and  Quality  in  the  Process¬ 
ing  of  Sweet  Corn,”  by  H.  R.  Smith,  The  Canning  Trade, 
July  29,  1940. 

“Report  on  Methods  for  Detecting  and  Estimating  Numbers  of 
Thermophilic  Bacteria  in  Sugar,”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Journal  of 
the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  August,  1940. 

“Report  on  Canned  Vegetables,”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Journal  of 
the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  August,  1940. 
In  press  are  the  following: 

“Experimental  Procedure  for  Process  Determination  for 
Canned  Foods,”  by  O.  B.  Williams,  to  be  published  in  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  Institute  of  Food  Technologists. 

“A  Facultatively  Anaerobic  Mold  of  Unusual  Heat  Resist¬ 
ance,”  by  C.  C.  Williams,  E.  J.  Cameron,  and  O.  B.  Williams, 
to  be  published  in  Food  Research, 

“Comments  on  the  Microbiology  of  Spoilage  in  Canned  Foods,” 
by  J.  R.  Esty  and  E.  J.  Cameron,  to  be  published  in  Food 
Research. 

PERSONNEL  IN  CHARGE  OF  WORK 

Bacteriological  studies,  which  included  field  studies,  processing 
investigations,  and  heat  resistance  studies  were  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  O.  B.  Williams,  assisted  by  J.  Yesair,  C.  C.  Williams, 
C.  M.  Merrill,  and  J.  M.  Reed.  Laboratory  studies  for  the 
Labeling  Committee  were  conducted  by  H.  R.  Smith  who,  with 
the  assistance  of  C.  A.  Greenleaf  and  G.  S.  Kissell,  was  also 
in  charge  of  the  tomato  products  survey.  Mr.  Greenleaf  made 
a  special  study  of  fill  of  container  of  pitted  red  cherries.  Work 
on  waste  disposal  and  the  tin  conservation  project  was  carried 
out  by  N.  H.  Sanborn.  The  new  investigation  of  chemical 
detection  of  spoilage  was  done  by  J.  A.  Clague. 

FIELD  STUDIES 

Bacteriological  field  studies  were  started  with  the  opening  of 
the  asparagus  pack  in  May  and,  in  one  form  or  another,  con¬ 
tinued  into  October.  The  mobile  field  laboratory  operated  in 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  during  the  pea  season,  in  Illinois,  and 
to  a  limited  extent  in  Indiana,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  during  the 
corn  season,  and  in  Indiana  for  a  short  time  during  the  tomato 
juice  pack.  A  laboratory  for  special  work  on  sardines  was  set 
up  at  Eastport,  Maine,  for  two  months.  In  addition  to  the  work 
done  by  the  two  field  laboratories,  survey  samples  were  examined 
in  the  Washington  Laboratory  throughout  the  canning  season. 
Altogether  survey  work  was  done  for  89  factories  distributed 
among  ten  states.  In  addition,  visits  were  made  by  Laboratory 
representatives  to  a  number  of  factories,  not  included  in  the 
above  summation,  for  discussion  of  problems. 

ASPARAGUS — Survey  samples  from  one  asparagus  factory 
in  Delaware  were  examined,  with  completely  negative  results. 
A  special  pack  of  asparagus  to  test  the  possible  effect  of  calcium 
chloride  in  increasing  the  firmness  of  the  stalk  after  processing 
was  made.  No  increase  in  firmness  resulted,  and  with  the  larger 
amounts  of  calcium  chloride  a  distinct  bitter  taste  was  noted. 

PEAS — The  survey  work  on  peas  included  two  factories  in 
Maryland,  four  in  Michigan,  and  46  in  Wisconsin.  No  new 
sources  of  contamination  were  found,  but  in  a  number  of  fac¬ 
tories  excessive  blancher  contamination  was  encountered,  and 
remedial  procedures  were  suggested. 

CORN — Work  on  corn,  including  succotash,  was  done  at  one 
factory  each  in  Virginia,  New  York,  Indiana,  and  Iowa,  two 
factories  in  Maryland,  three  in  Wisconsin,  and  17  in  Illinois. 
With  few  exceptions  the  bacteriological  condition  of  the  factories 
from  which  samples  were  examined  was  satisfactory. 


TOMATO  JUICE  QUALITY  PACKS— A  number  of  quality 
packs  of  tomato  juice  were  prepared  in  order  to  determine  the 
effect  of  high  and  low  filling  temperatures  and  high  and  low 
processes  on  the  flavor  of  the  finished  product.  These  packs, 
representative  of  commercial  procedure  in  the  large  juice 
canning  areas,  were  examined  at  intervals  by  technologists 
connected  with  the  canning  industry. 

The  results  indicated  in  general  that  there  is  great  variation 
in  commercial  juices  prepared  in  various  canning  sections  and 
within  any  given  section  variations  were  noted  even  with  com¬ 
parable  canning  procedures.  The  effect  of  the  variables  of 
filling  temperature  and  process  time  depended  on  the  juice 
under  consideration  and  no  specific  conclusion  can  be  given 
which  would  apply  to  all  juices. 

SARDINE  PROJECT  —  A  laboratory  for  bacteriological 
studies  on  sardines  was  set  up  at  Eastport,  Maine,  early  in 
July  and  active  work  was  carried  on  over  a  period  of  two 
months.  Cultures  made  from  fish  at  all  stages  of  handling 
from  immediately  after  removal  from  the  water  to  the  processed 
can  have  developed  the  information  that  at  no  time  do  fish,  as 
handled  commercially,  carry  a  heavy  load  of  bacteria.  The 
number  of  organisms  found  was  usually  insignificant,  and  the 
few  present  were  invariably  of  low  heat  resistance. 

Experimentally  inoculated  packs  to  test  different  methods  of 
inoculation,  and  an  extensive  series  of  packs  for  testing  cooling 
procedure,  were  made.  The  examination  of  these  will  not  be 
completed  for  some  weeks  and  results  are  therefore,  not  yet 
available. 

PROCESSING  STUDIES 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPERIMENTAL  PACKS— A  number 
of  inoculated  packs  were  assigned  to  the  Laboratory  by  the 
Processing  Committee  and  these,  as  well  as  certain  others  which 
seemed  desirable,  have  been  made.  Results  from  all  packs  will 
be  complete  at  the  time  the  Processing  Committee  meets,  and  a 
detailed  report  will  be  presented  for  discussion  at  that  time. 

In  addition  to  the  lots  of  tomato  juice  noted  above,  the  packs 
which  were  made  included  acidification  of  asparagus,  acidifica¬ 
tion  of  green  peppers,  green  beans,  vacuum-pack  cut  corn  at  two 
initial  vacuum  levels,  corn  on  the  cob  at  two  initial  vacuum 
levels,  white  potatoes  in  brine,  soaked  dry  lima  beans,  succulent 
lima  beans,  soaked  dry  blackeye  peas,  succulent  blackeye  peas, 
acidified  pimientos,  and  sardines.  In  addition,  an  inoculated 
pack  of  syrup-pack  sweet  potatoes  was  prepared  for  the  Labora¬ 
tory  by  the  American  Can  Company  for  a  comparison  of  spoilage 
in  incubated  cans  with  culturally  positive  cans  not  incubated. 

After  conference  with  the  Technical  Committee  of  the  Meat 
Section,  experimental  packs  of  certain  meat  products  were  made. 
These  included  chili  con  came  with  beans,  potted  meat  with 
cereal,  veal  loaf,  brains  wich  gravy,  and  corned  beef  hash.  Heat 
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€ach  Tama 


pped 

before  Canning 

Yes,  that  heading  is  a  gag;  you  needn't  worry  about  wrap¬ 
ping  tomatoes  before  you  can  them,  but  you'll  have  plenty 
to  worry  about  if  your  system  of  flavor  control  is  undepend¬ 
able. 


^•ONSUMER  acceptance,  volume  and  profits  today  depend  upon  your 
ability  to  produce  a  constant  flow  of  cans,  the  contents  of  every 
can  as  identical  with  the  others  as  two  peas  in  a  pod. 

Such  production  demands  tablet  salting  equipment  that  never  fails  to 
deposit  an  exact  amount  in  every  single  can, — equipment  that  functions 
automatically  and  that  takes  care  of  its  own  emergencies. 

Science  Tablets  and  Tablet  Depositing  Machines  are  safe-guarding 
flavor  control  in  canneries,  both  large  and  small,  all  over  the  country. 
Science  technologists  are  solving  many  heretofore  baffling  problems 
in  flavor  control;  they  have  translated  wished-for  flavor  improvements 
into  fast,  dependable  production  in  numerous  canneries  and  food  pack¬ 
ing  plants. 

Their  most  recent  achievements  are  Combin¬ 
ation  Tablets  of  Calcium  Chloride  and  Salt  for  a 
great  improvement  in  firmness  in  canned  toma¬ 
toes,  and  the  new  Combination  Pure  Sugar  and 
Salt  Tablets  for  control  of  flavor  in  peas  and  corn. 

Both  are  being  successfully  experimented  with 
by  leading  canners  of  these  products. 

Science  Tablet  Depositing  Machines  are  also 
used  to  deposit  various  other  flavor  tablets  in 
cans,  bottles,  cartons,  satchel  bags, — in  fact.  Sci¬ 
ence  units  are  available  for  use  with  practically 
every  type  of  filling  equipment  on  the  market. 

You  may  have  our  descriptive  catalog  for  the  asking. 

SCIENTIFIC  TABLET  COMPANY, 

Division,  G.  S.  Suppiger  Company 
1530  Hadley  Street  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 

Tablet  Depositing  Machines  *  Salt  Tablets  *  Salt  Compound  Tablets 

I 


MODEL  "G"  MOTOR  DRIVE 
With  or  without  Compensator.  Speed  up 
to  300  per  minute.  Motor  operates  both 
depositor  and  spiral  feed  can  control. 
Shown  with  flexible  indexing  device  to 
prevent  jamming  of  cans.  This  depositor 
operates  only  when  can  comes  into 
position. 
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penetration  tests  have  been  made  on  each  of  these  products.  A 
report  of  the  results  of  the  incubation  and  cultural  examination 
of  these  packs  will  be  made  to  the  Meat  Section, 

SHRIMP — A  special  investigation  of  the  effect  of  blanch 
time,  blanch  brine  concentration,  and  put-in  brine  on  the  heat 
resistance  of  a  test  organism  in  wet  pack  shrimp  has  been 
made.  From  the  results  thermal  death  time  slope  values  are 
being  calculated.  These  will  be  used  for  a  more  accurate 
calculation  of  equivalent  processes. 

STRAINED  FOODS — A  considerable  number  of  heat  resist¬ 
ance  tests  and  process  calculations  on  a  variety  of  strained  foods 
have  been  made  for  several  manufacturers  of  these  products. 


J.  RUSSELL  ESTY,  Director 
Western  Branch  Laboratories 
National  Canners  Association 


MISCELLANEOUS  LABORATORY  PROJECTS 

MEDIA  STUDIES — A  special  medium  has  been  developed 
which  permits  the  growth  of  the  tomato  juice  spoilage  organism 
and  which  inhibits  most  of  the  non-significant  contaminating 
forms  occurring  in  tomato  juice.  This  medium  has  been  of  great 
value  in  connection  with  the  processing  studies  on  tomato  juice. 

TOMATO  JUICE  SPOILAGE  ORGANISM— Considerable 
difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  the  past  in  connection  with 
studies  on  tomato  juice  spoilage  because  of  the  irregularity  and 
uncertainty  of  growth  of  organisms  which  had  been  found  to 
be  of  spoilage  significance.  An  attempt  to  invigorate  the  Berry 
strain  of  Bacillus  thermoacidurans  so  that  it  would  produce 
spoilage  regularly  was  successful,  and  a  method  of  producing 
an  abundant  spore  crop  for  heat  resistance  and  inoculation 
work  was  developed. 

REFRIGERATION  OF  SAMPLES — A  number  of  tests  of 
both  ice  and  dry  ice  refrigeration  of  samples  for  bacteriological 
examination  was  made  in  an  extension  of  the  work  previously 
reported.  Some  reduction  of  spore  count  as  a  result  of  refrig¬ 
eration  was  found,  but  this  was  too  slight  to  invalidate  the 
use  of  this  method  of  handling  samples  for  shipment  to  a 
central  laboratory. 


1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

SUGAR 

Total  . 

564 

599 

725 

897 

1008 

Number  within  standard.. 

525 

567 

628 

800 

950 

Percent  within  standard.. 

93.1 

94.6 

86.6 

89.2 

94.1 

STARCH 

Total  . 

259 

121 

138 

101 

270 

Number  within  standard.. 

183 

99 

133 

96 

256 

Percent  within  standard.. 

70.7 

81.8 

96.4 

95.1 

94.8 

The  following  tabulation 

shows 

in  detail  the 

sources 

of  the 

samples  and  the  cause  of  rejection  of  those  below  standard: 

SUGAR 


Samples  below 


standard  because  of — 


Manufacturer 

Total 

samples 

Within 

standard 

Below 

standard 

Total 

count 

F.S.' 

T.A.' 

S.S.' 

Num. 

Num. 

Pet. 

Num. 

Pet. 

Num.  Num.  Num.  Num. 

CANE 

No.  1  . . 

..  336 

335 

99.7 

1 

0.3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

No.  2  . 

..  33 

33 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No.  3  . 

10 

10 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No.  4  . 

10 

10 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No.  5  . 

5 

5 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No.  6  . . 

1 

1 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No.  7  . 

..  198 

182 

91.9 

16 

8.1 

1 

8 

1 

8 

No.  8  . 

46 

46 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No.  9  . 

5 

5 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No.  10  . 

..  38 

38 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No.  11  . 

..  24 

24 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No.  12  . 

..  43 

13 

30.2 

30 

69.8 

1 

6 

0 

28 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-  - 

— 

— 

— 

Total  . . 

...  749 

702 

93.7 

47 

6.3 

3 

15 

1 

36 

BEET 

No.  13  . 

4 

4 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No.  14  . 

1 

1 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No.  15  . 

1 

1 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No.  16  . 

..  40 

40 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No.  17  . 

..  143 

141 

98.6 

2 

1.4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

No.  18  . 

1 

0 

0 

1 

100 

1 

1 

0 

0 

No.  19  . 

1 

1 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No.  20  . 

5 

5 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No.  21  . 

4 

4 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No.  22  . 

2 

2 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

- - 

— 

■  ■■  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total  . 

...  202 

199 

98.5 

3 

1.6 

2 

1 

0 

1 

CORN 

No.  23  . 

...  33 

25 

75.8 

8 

24.2 

8 

8 

0 

0 

SOURCE  UNKNOWN 
No.  24  .  24 

24 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

LIQUID  SUGAR 

No.  25  .  1 

1 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No.  26  . 

...  24 

20 

83.3 

4 

16.7 

4 

4 

0 

0 

No.  27  . 

8 

8 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No.  28  . 

...  21 

8 

38.1 

13 

61.9 

5 

6 

5 

7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■  — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total  . 

...  54 

37 

68.5 

17 

31.5 

9 

10 

5 

7 

No.  1  . 

6 

6 

STARCH 

100  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No.  2  . 

...  66 

65 

98.5 

1 

1.5 

0 

0 

1 

1 

No.  3  . 

...  62 

56 

90.3 

6 

9.7 

4 

6 

0 

0 

No.  4  . 

3 

0 

0 

3 

100 

3 

3 

1 

3 

No.  5  . 

3 

3 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No.  6  . 

4 

2 

50 

2 

50 

0 

0 

0 

2 

No.  7  . 

...  102 

102 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No.  8  . 

16 

16 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

No.  9  . 

5 

5 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

..  ■  ■ 

— 

— 

Total  . 

...  267 

255 

95.5 

12 

4.5 

7 

9 

2 

6 

SOURCE  UNKNOWN 
No.  10  .  3 

1 

33.3 

2 

66.7 

1 

0 

0 

1 

GELATIN,  PATNA  RICE,  ARROW  ROOT  FLOUR,  WHEAT  FLOUR, 


RICE  FLOUR 

Gelatin  .  4  1  25  3  75  3201 

Patna  rice  .  4  3  75  1  25  1100 

Arrow  root  flour....  1  1  100  0  0  0  0  0  0 

Wheat  flour  .  1  1  100  00  0000 

Rice  flour  .  1  1  100  00  0000 


THERMOPHILIC  CONTAMINATION  OF  INGREDIENTS 
As  in  past  years,  the  bacteriological  examination  of  ingredi¬ 
ents  to  determine  tbeir  suitability  for  use  in  non-acid  foods  has 
been  one  of  the  major  service  activities  of  the  bacteriological 
unit  Both  sugar  and  starch  samples  showed  a  marked  increase 
in  number  over  recent  years,  while  the  miscellaneous  ingredients 
decreased  both  in  number  and  variety. 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of  sugar  and  starch  samples 
examined  for  the  past  five  years  is  shown  in  the  tabulations 
below : 


'  F.S. — Flat  sour  bacteria  ;  T.A.  -Thermophilic  anaerobes  ;  S.S. — Sulfide  spoilage 
bacteria. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  with  a  single  exception,  all  of  both  the 
cane  and  beet  sugar  samples  rejected  came  from  two  manu¬ 
facturers,  respectively.  This  is  a  marked  improvement  over 
past  years  and  indicates  that  it  is  possible  for  a  canner  to 
obtain  sugar  of  suitable  bacteriological  quality  from  a  variety 
of  sources.  The  results  with  liquid  sugar  have  not  been  so 
satisfactory,  but  coverage  on  this  material  has  not  been 
sufficiently  extensive  to  justify  a  general  statement. 
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In  spite  of  the  high  percentage  of  satisfactory  samples  the 
Laboratory  still  believes  that  check  samples  should  be  submitted 
for  bacteriological  examination.  The  importance  of  thermophilic 
contamination  of  ingredients  has  been  too  firmly  established  by 
canning  tests  to  permit  of  any  relaxation  of  attention  to  this 
source  of  spoilage  bacteria. 

HEAT  RESISTANCE  STUDIES— The  program  of  heat 
resistance  tests  by  the  new  method  outlined  in  previous  reports 
is  now  nearing  completion.  A  total  of  196  runs  has  been  made 
with  the  establishment  of  131  points  on  the  program.  The 
work  during  the  past  year  included  the  following  media:  Peas, 
pea  puree,  corn,  corn  puree,  spinach,  spinach  puree,  string 
beans,  string  bean  puree,  shrimp,  pumpkin,  lima  beans,  blackeye 
peas  and  phosphate. 

The  planned  work  for  organisms  No.  3679  and  1518  has  been 
completed.  Considerable  work  has  yet  to  be  done  with  Cl. 
botulinum  and  organism  No.  3814,  and  this  is  necessarily  slow, 
owing  mainly  to  the  long  incubation  period  required  for  cultures. 

It  is  expected  that  a  report  will  be  prepared  early  in  1941 
analyzing  the  data  obtained  in  this  work. 

LABORATORY  STUDIES  FOR  LABELING  COMMITTEE 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— Studies  during  the  1937  and 
1939  canning  seasons  indicated  that  the  per  cent  of  seeds  in  the 
beans  might  prove  to  be  a  reliable  indication  of  the  relative 
maturity  of  the  canned  product.  However,  there  are  so  many 
varieties  of  beans  packed  in  different  sections  of  the  country 
that  a  more  comprehensive  survey  is  necessary  before  anything 
approaching  a  final  conclusion  can  be  made. 

Samples  of  commercially  canned  beans  from  each  of  the 
principal  growing  districts  of  the  country  have  been  obtained 
from  canners  from  their  1940  warehouse  stock.  These  will 
be  examined  by  the  Laboratory  and  also  by  the  Bean  Labeling 
Committee.  This  committee  has  been  enlarged  so  as  to  be 
more  completely  representative  of  the  green  and  wax  bean 
industry.  All  of  the  results  obtained  will  be  considered  by  the 
committee  and  if  the  results  seem  to  warrant,  recommendations 
for  maturity  designations  on  the  labels  of  canned  green  and 
wax  beans  will  be  made  to  the  General  Labeling  Committee. 

PEAS — Studies  with  the  tenderometer  were  carried  on  with 
special  reference  to  the  practical  utilization  of  this  instrument 
in  both  the  buying  of  raw  peas  and  the  factory  operations  of 
canning.  A  few  observations  have  been  submitted  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Pea  Labeling  Committee  for  their  consideration. 

The  standard  fill  of  container  for  canned  peas  was  thought  by 
some  to  be  so  severe  as  to  be  impractical  in  actual  commercial 
canning  of  peas  under  all  conditions.  Experiments  were  carried 
on  in  several  factories  using  different  types  of  peas,  different 
sizes,  and  different  degrees  of  maturity.  The  results  show  that 
in  every  case  the  peas  after  canning  when  tested  by  the  official 
fill  of  container  procedure  occupy  more  space  than  the  peas  did 
at  the  time  the  cans  were  filled.  This  applies  to  even  very  small 
and  tender  peas.  The  increase  in  apparent  volume  was  greater 
with  more  mature  peas.  Under  the  new  standard  of  fill  of  con¬ 
tainer  the  working  range  between  slack-filled  and  over-filled 
is  narrower  than  in  the  past.  This  demands  more  careful 
control  of  the  filler  and  especially  more  definite  knowledge  about 
the  degree  of  maturity  of  the  peas. 

TOMATO  PRODUCTS  SURVEY 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  announced,  June  17,  1940, 
that  mold  count  on  tomato  catsup,  puree,  and  paste  will  be 
40  per  cent  and  on  tomato  juice  15  per  cent  of  the  microscopic 
fields.  Since  May,  1931,  the  limit  for  catsup,  puree,  and  paste 
had  been  50  per  cent.  Since  July,  1938,  the  mold  count  limit 
on  tomato  juice  had  been  25  per  cent  of  the  fields.  The  announce¬ 
ment  of  reduced  limits  caused  considerable  apprehension  in  the 
tomato  products  canning  industry  because  the  industry  as  a 
whole  felt  that  it  was  not  feasible  to  meet  these  new  tolerances 
under  conditions  which  are  likely  to  occur  in  normal  growing 
seasons.  Acting  on  behalf  of  the  tomato  products  canning 
industry,  the  National  Canners  Association  requested  that  the 
announcement  of  June  17  be  rescinded  and  that  the  tolerances 
which  were  in  force  in  1938  and  1939  be  continued.  The  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  held  that  a  withdrawal  of  this 
announcement  would  not  be  in  the  public  interest. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  requirements  the  Washington  Labora¬ 
tory,  during  the  1940  tomato  canning  season,  carried  on  an 


extensive  survey  into  the  effect  of  the  reduced  tolerances  on  the 
practical  manufacture  of  tomato  products.  The  purposes  of 
this  investigation  were: 

(1)  To  show  the  relation  of  visible  mold  on  raw  tomatoes  to 
the  mold  count  of  the  tomato  products. 

(2)  To  show  the  effect  of  homogenization  and  other  methods 
of  manufacture  on  the  mold  count  of  tomato  products,  and 

(3)  To  show  the  effect  of  concentration  on  the  mold  count  of 
tomato  pulp,  paste,  etc. 

The  assistance  of  the  research  laboratories  of  the  American 
Can  Company  and  the  Continental  Can  Company  was  secured 
for  the  plant  surveys  and  collection  of  samples.  The  survey 
work  was  carried  on  in  the  Tri-State  area,  the  Indiana-Ohio 
area,  and  the  Western  New  York  area.  In  all,  372  samples  were 
prepared,  each  with  a  complete  history,  including  the  character 
of  the  raw  stock,  the  types  of  equipment  and  methods  of 
handling,  the  character  of  the  sorting  and  trimming,  etc.  These 
samples  covered  a  wide  range  from  very  poor  raw  stock  to  that 
containing  no  visible  mold.  Daily  samples  from  particular  fac¬ 
tories  were  taken  to  show  the  practical  difficulties  that  are 
encountered  in  the  manufacture  of  tomato  products  on  a 
commercial  scale. 

The  examination  of  all  of  these  samples  is  being  carried  on 
at  the  Washington  Laboratory.  The  work  is  not  yet  completed 
and  a  careful  analysis  of  all  of  the  information  will  be  necessary 
before  any  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 

FILL  OF  CONTAINER  OF  PITTED  RED  CHERRIES 

The  present  standard  for  pitted  red  cherries  under  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  states: 

“The  standard  of  fill  of  container  for  canned  cherries  is 

the  maximum  quantity  of  the  optional  cherry  ingredient  which 

can  be  sealed  in  the  container  and  processed  by  heat  to  prevent 

spoilage,  without  crushing  such  ingredient.” 

No  test  or  numerical  measure  is  specified  for  satisfaction  of 
this  requirement.  Before  adoption  of  this  standard  the  drained 
weight  was  used  as  a  measure  of  fill,  although  there  was 
divergence  of  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  the  various  values 
that  had  been  adopted. 

During  the  1940  season  the  Food  Division  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  undertook  a  study  looking  toward  formu¬ 
lation  of  some  numerical  measure  of  proper  fill  in  conformance 
with  the  principle  stated  in  the  standard.  The  Laboratory  was 
requested  to  supplement  this  study  by  means  of  experimental 
packs,  and  a  series  of  such  packs  was  arranged  for  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  American  and  Continental  Can  companies. 
In  these  packs  the  put-in  weight  of  pitted  cherries  was 
accurately  controlled  and  varied  above  and  below  that  in  use 
at  the  factories  where  the  packs  were  made.  The  results  of 
examination  when  complete  will  show  the  relation  of  drained 
weight  to  put-in  weight,  and  are  expected  to  indicate  also 
whether  some  criterion  of  fill  based  on  volume  has  any  advan¬ 
tage  over  a  straight  drained  weight  requirement. 

CALCIUM  IN  CANNED  TOMATOES 

On  May  2,  1940,  a  hearing  was  held  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  the  Association’s  request  in  the  matter  of  amend¬ 
ing  the  standard  of  identity  for  canned  tomatoes  to  permit  the 
use  of  calcium  chloride  as  an  optional  ingredient.  The  Labora¬ 
tory  staff  cooperated  with  Association  counsel  in  arranging  for 
the  presence  of  suitable  witnesses,  including  Dr.  Z.  I.  Kertesz, 
the  originator  of  the  procedure,  and  technical  and  production 
men  from  the  industry.  As  a  result  of  the  hearing  an  amended 
standard  was  issued  on  June  19  and  became  effective  September 
17,  permitting  use  of  calcium  chloride  up  to  0.07  per  cent  of 
the  weight  of  the  finished  product  for  the  purpose  of  retaining 
the  firmness  of  the  tomatoes  during  processing  and  shipping. 
Much  of  the  testimony  presented  at  the  hearing  related  to  larger 
amounts  of  calcium  than  that  finally  permitted,  and  arguments 
were  presented  against  setting  any  maximum,  on  the  ground 
that  the  procedure  is  essentially  self-limiting.  However,  the 
amount  finally  adopted  as  a  maximum  will  at  least  make  it 
possible  for  canners  to  accumulate  and  appraise  experience 
with  the  use  of  calcium  chloride. 

It  is  known  that  the  addition  of  calcium  chloride  to  tomatoes 
was  done  in  the  1940  pack,  but  there  has  not  been  opportunity 
to  obtain  reports  as  to  the  extent  of  such  treatment  or  opinions 
concerning  its  commercial  results. 
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WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  canning  season  two  lines  of 
laboratory  investigation  were  conducted:  First,  studies  on  the 
reliability  of  the  standard  biochemical  oxygen  demand  test 
(B.O.D.)  and  the  modified  test  proposed  by  Lee  and  Nichols  as 
a  measure  of  the  pollutional  strength  of  cannery  waste;  second, 
utilization  of  sodium  nitrate  in  lagooned  wastes  to  prevent 
offensive  odor  formation. 

The  standard  B.O.D.  test  was  developed  primarily  to  measure 
the  strength  of  domestic  sewage.  It  is  generally  recognized 
that  this  test  applied  to  industrial  wastes  often  gives  unreliable 
results.  Since  the  pollutional  strength  of  cannery  waste  is  due 
largely  to  its  carbohydrate  content,  tests  were  made  on  pure 
carbohydrate  solutions,  using  the  standard  and  modified  methods. 
Satisfactory  results  were  obtained  by  the  modified  method  on 
pure  dextrose,  levulose,  and  sucrose  solutions.  The  results 
obtained  with  starch  solutions,  while  improved  by  the  use  of 
the  modified  method,  are  not  entirely  satisfactory.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Lee  and  Nichols  modification  of  the  standard 
method  be  used  for  B.O.D.  determinations  of  cannery  waste. 

Lagooned  cannery  waste  rapidly  undergoes  anaerobic  decom¬ 
position,  with  the  formation  of  objectionable  odors.  Laboratory 
experiments  were  made  to  study  the  effect  of  sodium  nitrate  in 
preventing  objectionable  odor  development  in  pea,  corn,  and 
tomato  wastes.  It  was  found  that  the  addition  of  sodium 
nitrate  to  furnish  enough  available  oxygen  to  satisfy  50  per  cent 
of  the  5-day  B.O.D.  would  give  complete  protection  against  odor 
formation.  A  reduction  of  the  nitrate  dosage  to  a  40  per  cent 
level  produced  only  a  slight  amount  of  odor  during  part  of  the 
holding  period.  Increasing  odor  development  accompanied 
decreasing  nitrate  dosages. 

During  the  canning  season  three  experimental  lagoons  were 
constructed  and  laboratory  findings  on  the  nitrate  treatment 
were  applied  to  field  conditions.  A  composite  of  all  the  liquid 
waste  incidental  to  the  canning  of  peas,  except  cooling  tank 
water,  together  with  the  stack  juice  from  a  very  large  pea 
stack  and  waste  from  a  large  dairy,  was  delivered  to  the  experi¬ 
mental  lagoons.  No  separation  of  the  wastes  was  possible.  The 
combined  wastes  were  acid,  having  an  average  pH  value  of 
5.0,  and  were  unusually  high  in  organic  matter  as  shown  by 
the  average  5-day  B.O.D.  of  3390  p.p.m.  The  wastes  as  pumped 
to  the  experimental  lagoons  had  a  strong  initial  odor  due  to 
the  presence  of  silage  juice  and  dairy  wastes.  Sufficient  com¬ 
mercial  sodium  nitrate  to  satisfy  20,  30,  and  40  per  cent  of  the 
5-day  B.O.D.  was  added  to  the  waste  contained  in  the  three 
separate  lagoons.  Five  weeks  after  the  first  addition  of  waste 
to  the  lagoons  over  90  per  cent  of  the  organic  material  was 
decomposed  with  an  increase  in  pH  to  8.2. 

The  presence  of  the  strong  odor  mentioned  above,  which 
persisted  for  many  days,  made  it  difficult  to  judge  the  normal 
development  of  characteristic  odors  from  the  pea  waste  itself. 
Subject  to  this  complicating  factor  the  following  conclusions 
were  drawn:  (1)  It  is  not  practical  to  treat  pea  waste  contain¬ 
ing  silage  juice;  (2)  at  the  40  per  cent  dosage  rate  satisfactory 
odor  control  is  possible;  (3)  partial  odor  control,  that  is, 
elimination  of  the  very  strong  butyric  and  putrid  odors,  is 
possible  with  the  30  per  cent  dosage  rate. 

Similar  lagoon  treatment  of  corn  waste  containing  cow  waste 
was  set  up  in  the  same  lagoons  after  removal  of  the  pea  waste. 
Corn  w’aste  having  a  strong  cow  odor  was  treated  with  30,  40, 
and  50  per  cent  nitrate  dosage  rates.  Two  weeks  after  treat¬ 
ment  the  wastes  were  no  longer  milky  white  in  appearance.  At 
the  end  of  four  weeks  following  a  period  of  heavy  rains  the 
experiment  was  discontinued.  No  gassing  or  scum  formation 
had  occurred.  B.O.D.  reductions  varied  from  66  to  76  per  cent, 
according  to  the  dosage  rate.  No  odor  characteristic  of 
anaerobic  decomposition  of  corn  waste  was  detected  although  a 
slight  amount  might  have  formed  and  been  masked  by  the  cow 
odor  which  remained  to  the  end  of  the  test. 

Study  of  the  nitrate  treatment  of  lagooned  wastes  was  not 
undertaken  as  the  development  of  a  new  method  of  treating 
wastes  but  rather  as  a  corrective  measure  for  those  lagoons  now 
in  existence  which  are  so  located  as  to  produce  an  odor  nuisance. 
Further  experience  may  justify  its  use  as  a  permanent  treat¬ 
ment  method.  The  operating  cost  of  nitrate  treatment  is  high 
but  compares  favorably  with  the  chemical  or  biological  treat¬ 
ments  when  consideration  is  given  to  interest  on  the  original 


investment  and  depreciation  of  the  last  two  methods  of 
treatment. 

Experiments  on  the  use  of  sodium  nitrate  in  biological  filters 
treating  cannery  waste  was  limited  to  available  time.  This 
work  was  carried  out  partly  by  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  and  partly  as  the  result  of  suggestions  given  by  the 
Association.  At  one  filter  treating  waste  from  the  packing  of 
corn,  tomatoes,  and  lima  beans  the  addition  of  sodium  nitrate 
eliminated  odor  formation.  At  another  high  rate  filter  treating 
corn  waste  only  the  use  of  200  pounds  of  sodium  nitrate  per 
day  was  accompanied  by  a  desirable  increase  in  pH  of  the  filter 
effluent  and  a  change  in  type  of  ffora  on  the  filter.  Reduction  in 
the  amount  of  lime  used  to  control  the  pH  effected  a  savings 
almost  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  sodium  nitrate  used. 
At  a  third  filter  treating  a  mixture  of  corn  waste  and  domestic 
sewage  the  addition  of  200  pounds  of  sodium  nitrate  per  day 
to  a  flow  of  approximately  750,000  gallons  corrected  in  a  short 
time  abnormal  pH  and  odor  conditions.  At  each  of  these  treat¬ 
ment  plants  the  nitrate  treatment  was  begun  after  abnormal 
conditions  had  developed.  It  is  believed  that  the  use  of  sodium 
nitrate  at  lower  dosage  rates,  starting  at  the  time  the  disposal 
plant  begins  to  operate,  would  prove  to  be  more  effective. 

A  study  was  made  with  a  State  Board  of  Health  on  the  effect 
of  ammonium  and  phosphate  salts  in  the  development  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  biological  growths  on  a  higher  rate  recirculation  filter 
handling  combined  cannery  waste  and  domestic  sewage.  The 
results  obtained  with  the  dosage  rate  used  during  the  last 
several  days  of  the  canning  season  warrant  further  study. 

The  importance  of  screening  has  been  commented  upon  by 
all  authorities  on  cannery  waste.  Observations  made  on  the 
use  of  vibrating  screens  indicate  that  this  type  of  screen  makes 
a  better  separation  of  solid  material  from  the  liquid  waste  than 
does  the  rotating  type  of  screen.  The  use  of  tinned  screen  cloth 
on  screens  has  been  found  unsatisfactory.  Stainless  steel  or 
similar  non-corrosive  material  is  recommended.  The  installation 
of  a  perforated  backing  plate  with  1  to  1%  inch  holes  has  been 
found  to  be  an  effective  means  of  increasing  the  life  of  the 
screen. 

Visits  were  made  to  a  number  of  canning  factories  either  to 
render  service  in  response  to  requests  or  to  obtain  information 
concerning  cannery  waste  disposal.  In  this  connection  60 
canning  plants  were  visited  in  New  York  State  alone. 

TIN  CONSERVATION  PROJECT 

The  National  Defense  Commission  includes  tin  in  its  list  of 
strategic  war  materials  because  of  the  dependence  of  the  United 
States  upon  foreign  sources  for  its  requirements.  While  the 
present  tin  stocks  in  the  United  States  are  estimated  as  equiva¬ 
lent  to  more  than  one  year’s  supply  and  no  tin  shortage  is 
expected,  various  efforts  are  being  made  towards  insuring  the 
nation  against  a  possible  tin  shortage.  The  project  undertaken 
by  the  National  Canners  Association  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  and  Continental  Can  companies  as  part  of  the  general 
program  of  tin  conservation  was  suggested  by  Lt.-Col.  Paul  P. 
Logan,  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Quartermaster  Corps.  It  had  as  its 
object  a  study  of  the  practicability  of  reducing  the  amount  of 
tin  on  tinplate  used  for  food  containers. 

The  tinplate  used  in  this  investigation  was  prepared  by  the 
steel  mills  under  the  observation  of  the  can  companies.  The 
type  of  plate,  temper,  and  gauge  conformed  with  commercial 
usage  for  each  product  to  be  packed.  Tinplate  was  prepared 
having  two  different  weights  of  tin  coating.  The  weight  of  the 
tin  coating  on  the  lightweight  tinplate  was  1.25  pounds  per  base 
box,  based  upon  the  tin  pot  yield.  Plate  for  the  control  or 
normal  cans  carried  1.50  pounds  per  base  box,  also  based  upon 
tin  pot  yield.  Actual  yields  were,  of  course,  somewhat  lower  as 
shown  by  tin  weight  coating  determinations  of  samples  of  repre¬ 
sentative  sheets.  Further  information  concerning  the  tin  coat¬ 
ing  was  obtained  by  the  hydrogen  evolution  test.  Cans  were 
fabricated  in  the  sizes  commercially  used  for  the  products  to  be 
packed,  using  standard  automatic  processes  which  were  followed 
as  closely  as  the  sheet  size  and  weights  permitted. 

The  cans  were  packed  with  various  food  products  selected  to 
represent  major  classes  with  reference  to  their  action  on  tin¬ 
plate.  Twelve  typical  food  products  were  canned  representing 
fruits,  vegetables,  fish,  milk,  and  Army  rations.  Among  these 
products  were  foods  which  may  be  expected  to  produce  varying 
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Friendship  in  business  is  a  powerful  thing.  Between 
business  men  it  means  confidence  .  .  .  assistance 
. . .  sincerity  and  a  desire  to  serve  one  another.  Heelcin 
has  one  desire  ...  to  serve  the  Canning  Industry  and 
to  know  personally  each  and  every  canner  using  Heekin 
Cans  and  all  others  who  want  this  type  of  service.  One 
of  our  greatest  compensations  is  to  have  the  personal 
friendship  of  those  men  who  buy  our  products.  We  ap¬ 
preciate  the  opportunity  to  serve  them  year  after  year. 
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degrees  of  corrosion,  perforation,  hydrogen  springer  formation, 
and  iron  and  tin  discoloration.  The  late  date  at  which  the 
project  was  started  prevented  the  use  of  fresh  raw  material 
in  the  pea  and  cherry  packs,  and  frozen  material  was  used  for 
these  two.  Peaches  were  recanned.  The  use  of  other  than 
raw  material  in  these  three  lots  is  not  expected  to  alter  the 
results  insofar  as  their  action  on  the  different  weights  of  tin 
coatings  is  concerned. 

The  various  packs  upon  arrival  in  Washington  were  placed 
under  incubation  at  85°  F.  This  storage  temperature  was 
selected  as  one  which  would  reasonably  accelerate  any  abnor¬ 
malities  that  might  occur  by  reason  of  the  lighter  tin  coating 
without  producing  such  false  effects  as  might  result  at  a  sub¬ 
stantially  higher  temperature.  A  few  cans  from  each  lot  are 
being  held  at  room  temperature. 

Acid  products  will  be  subjected  to  “flip  vacuum”  tests  at 
monthly  intervals  to  determine  possible  loss  in  vacuum  resulting 
from  the  interaction  between  the  product  and  container. 
Periodic  cuttings  and  organoleptic  examinations  will  be  made  of 
the  products  in  test  and  control  cans.  Visual  examination  of 
the  cans  for  evidence  of  corrosion  or  discoloration  will  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  iron  and  tin  determinations  of  can  contents  and  by 
tin  coating  analyses  of  any  cans  which  may  show  obvious  failures. 
Among  certain  products  comparison  of  light  and  normal  tin 
coatings  on  both  cold  reduction  and  hot  rolled  Bessemer  base 
plates  will  be  made.  The  effect  of  headspace  on  the  formation 
of  discoloration  of  the  can  will  be  studied  in  one  of  the  vegetable 
packs.  Headspace  and  vacuum  measurements  will  be  made  on 
all  cans  opened  for  organoleptic  or  iron  and  tin  examinations. 
The  first  of  the  series  of  cuttings  was  held  shortly  after  the 
packs  were  completed.  Representatives  of  the  can  companies, 
the  U.  S.  Quartermaster  Corps,  and  the  National  Canners 
Association  participated. 

CHEMICAL  DETECTION  OF  SPOILAGE 

Numerous  methods  of  evaluating  the  relative  freshness  or 
quality  of  fish  have  been  proposed.  The  methods  may  be  grouped 
into  three  general  classes:  (1)  organoleptic  methods,  in  which 
the  quality  is  judged  on  the  basis  of  appearance,  odor,  and 
taste:  (2)  bacteriological  methods,  in  which  the  total  count  and 
types  of  bacteria  are  used  for  the  evaluation  of  freshness; 
(3)  chemical,  physical  and  physical-chemical  methods,  in  which 
the  presence  of  certain  breakdown  products,  changes  in  conduc¬ 
tivity,  elasticity,  buffering  capacity,  and  other  factors  are  used 
as  an  indication  of  quality. 

The  objections  to  the  organoleptic  test  are  the  lack  of  suitable 
standards  for  comparison  and  the  variability  of  results  obtained 
by  different  individuals.  Bacteriological  methods  and  most  of 
the  chemical  and  physical  tests  are  satisfactory  for  fresh  raw 
fish  but  cannot  be  applied  to  canned  products. 

In  1938  Clark  and  Hillig,  and  Loeffler,  working  independently 
found  that  volatile  fatty  acidity  was  the  best  index  for  the 
determination  of  quality  in  canned  fishery  products.  Clark  and 
Hillig  applied  the  test  to  canned  salmon,  tuna,  California 
sardines,  and  herring  roe,  while  Loeffler,  using  a  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  technic,  worked  only  with  salmon. 

The  Clark  and  Hillig  method  was  used  to  test  various  lots  of 
fish  packed  in  1939.  It  was  also  applied  to  raw  sardines  at 
the  field  laboratory  in  Eastport,  Maine,  in  1940  and  to  canned 
packs  made  up  during  the  1940  season. 

Briefly,  the  procedure  consists  of  steam  distillation  of  an 
acidified  filtered  extract  of  the  ground-up  sardines.  The  results 
are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  volatile  acid  number  which  is  the 
.lalculated  number  of  cc.  of  .01  N  alkali  required  to  neutralize 
the  volatile  acid  in  200  cc.  of  distillate  from  the  filtrate  of  100 
gms.  of  fish.  The  distillation  rate  is  specified  to  be  200  cc. 
an  hour  and  the  liquid  in  the  distilling  flask  must  be  kept  at 
constant  volume.  The  method  does  not  attempt  to  determine 
the  total  volatile  acid  content  of  the  sample,  and  is  used  only 
as  an  index  of  the  quality.  It  is  essential  therefore  that  the 
conditions  be  kept  as  uniform  as  possible  for  all  determinations 
so  that  results  may  be  comparable. 

In  the  Loeffler  method  25  gms.  of  the  fish  are  weighed  directly 
into  a  flask,  phosphoric  acid  is  added,  and  the  volatile  fatty 
acids  are  steam  distilled  off.  The  essential  difference,  then, 
between  this  method  and  that  of  Clark  and  Hillig  is  that  in  the 
latter  an  extract  of  the  fish  is  used  instead  of  the  solid  material. 


Determinations  were  made  on  some, of  the  samples,  using  both 
methods  in  order  to  compare  the  two. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  study  up  to 
the  present: 

1.  Volatile  fatty  acidity  may  be  used  as  an  index  of  the 
quality  of  canned  sardines  from  the  standpoint  of  measuring 
deteriorative  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  sardines  up 
to  the  time  of  canning.  The  test  shows  up  differences  in  quality 
which  are  not  obvious  to  the  average  person  by  organoleptic 
examination. 

2.  Strong  brines  definitely  inhibit  the  development  of  volatile 
fatty  acidity.  Sardines  held  in  a  brine  testing  60° — 65°  on  the 
salometer  after  the  brine  had  come  to  an  equilibrium  with  the 
fish,  showed  practically  no  increase  in  volatile  fatty  acidity  even 
after  a  holding  period  of  50  hours.  A  brine  testing  30°  salo¬ 
meter  after  equilibrium  (60°  at  the  time  the  fish  were  put  into 
the  brine)  had  an  appreciable  inhibiting  effect  but  would  be 
considered  the  lowest  concentration  to  have  any  practical  value. 
Fish  held  in  a  20°  brine  (30°  before  equilibrium)  showed  less 
rapid  development  of  volatile  fatty  acidity  than  fish  held  in 
sea  water,  but  for  practical  purposes  the  20°  brine  is  not  strong 
enough  for  holding  fish  any  length  of  time. 

3.  High  holding  temperatures  accelerate  the  development  of 
volatile  fatty  acidity  in  sardines.  For  example,  fish  held  in  the 
20°  brine  at  a  temperature  of  73°  F.  had  a  volatile  acid  number 
four  times  that  of  fish  held  in  the  same  strength  brine  at  60°  F. 
after  a  holding  period  of  48  hours.  The  volatile  acid  number 
of  the  fish  held  in  the  30°  brine  was  only  about  one  and  one-half 
times  as  great  at  the  warmer  temperature. 

4.  There  was  no  definite  correlation  between  total  bacterial 
count  and  volatile  acid  number  in  the  one  series  of  tests  made 
on  raw  sardines.  In  none  of  the  samples  was  there  a  high 
bacterial  count  even  when  the  fish  were  definitely  spoiled  as 
judged  by  organoleptic  examination.  Chloroform  was  added 
to  the  brine  covering  two  lots  of  fish  with  the  object  of  inhibiting 
bacterial  growth  and  permitting  the  continuation  of  autolysis. 
Development  of  volatile  fatty  acidity  was  less  in  the  fish  held 
in  chloroform-treated  brine  as  compared  to  fish  held  in  sea  water 
or  20°  salometer  brine.  But  since  bacterial  growth  was  not 
completely  inhibited  no  definite  conclusion  can  be  drawn  as  to 
how  njXioh  of  the  volatile  fatty  acidity  was  due  to  bacterial 
action  and  how  much  to  autolysis. 

5.  Under  cannery  conditions  the  factor  most  likely  to  cause 
an  unusual  increase  in  volatile  fatty  acidity  is  the  holding  of 
sardines  in  the  open  can  after  packing.  This  is  especially  true 
if  the  storage  room  is  warm  and  the  cans  are  not  kept  separated. 

6.  The  Clark  and  Hillig  method  of  determining  volatile  fatty 
acidity  gave  more  reproducible  results  than  the  Loeffler  method, 
although  the  latter  was  much  quicker  and  easier  to  use.  The 
Loeffler  method  gave  results  which  were  from  20  to  60  per  cent 
higher  than  those  obtained  using  the  Clark  and  Hillig  procedure. 

SERVICE  TO  MEMBERS 

The  range  of  problems  submitted  by  members  for  laboratory 
study  is  indicated  by  the  tabulation  given  below.  A  little  study 
shows  that  this  type  of  service  starts  before  the  raw  product 
reaches  the  factory  and  touches  on  one  phase  or  another  of 
canning  until  the  finshed  product  is  sold,  or  even  later.  Indeed, 
a  recent  request  was  for  analysis  of  a  water  supply  to  be  used 
for  irrigation  in  1941,  and  in  this  instance  it  can  be  said  that 
laboratory  service  began  a  good  six  months  before  the  crop  was 
even  planted. 

As  in  several  previous  years,  a  representative  of  the  Labora¬ 
tory  took  part  in  conducting  special  courses  in  examination  of 
tomato  products  at  the  Purdue  Experiment  Station  in  Indiana 
and  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  in  New  York.  Now  that  the 
tolerances  on  mold  count  of  tomato  products  have  been  again 
reduced,  the  need  for  accuracy  and  reliability  in  this  work  is 
greater  than  ever  and  the  need  for  such  courses  will  undoubtedly 
continue  for  a  long  time. 

Cooperation  with  the  Consumer  Complaint  Service  has  con¬ 
tinued,  including  examination  of  samples  obtained  in  the  course 
of  investigations,  testifying  in  court,  and  conferring  with  the 
Association’s  attorneys  on  technical  and  scientific  points  involved 
in  trial  of  suits. 

The  following  table  classifies  service  requests  involving 
examination  of  samples,  without  respect  to  the  number  of 
samples  represented  by  each  request: 
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Sterility  .  48 

Cause  of  spoilage .  51 

Factory  survey  .  38 

Process  information  .  16 

Sugar,  syrup,  starch .  318 

Other  ingredients  .  7 

Wood  chips .  4 

Discoloration  .  9 

Off-flavor  .  8 

Tomato  products  .  56 

Nutritive  value  .  11 

Insecticides  .  10 

Salt  .  32 

Miscellaneous  .  36 

Consumer  complaint .  953 


Total  .  1,597 


During  the  year  about  3,900  letters  and  telegrams  were 
written  by  members  of  the  staff. 

CONSUMER  COMPLAINT  SERVICE 

The  work  of  the  bacteriological  unit  with  reference  to  con¬ 
sumer  claims  has  continued  along  the  lines  indicated  in  previous 
reports.  Where  samples  can  be  obtained  of  the  original  food 
these  are  cultured  and  portions  fed  to  animals.  In  addition, 
organoleptic  examination  is  made  of  samples  from  the  same  lot. 
Scientific  assistance  in  the  defense  of  unwarranted  claims  is 
given  upon  request  and,  upon  occasion,  investigations  are  made 
of  illness  alleged  to  have  been  due  to  canned  food. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  LABORATORY 

INTRODUCTION 

HE  activities  of  the  Western  Branch  Laboratory  in  1940 
have  included  extensive  field  studies  conducted  during  the 
spinach,  asparagus,  pea,  cherry,  apricot,  peach,  pear,  and 
tomato  canning  seasons.  Large  experimental  packs  of  apricots, 
peaches  and  pears  were  prepared  as  a  continuation  of  the  fill- 
of-container  studies.  Based  upon  results  obtained  from  similar 
packs  made  in  1938  and  1939  several  new  research  projects  were 
undertaken  to  obtain  fundamental  information  on  the  chemical 
composition  of  various  fruits  with  respect  to  the  influence  of 
variety,  locality,  maturity,  and  season.  Progress  on  these 
projects  is  indicated  in  this  report. 

Processing  studies  still  constitute  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  work.  Several  cases  of  extensive  spoilage  were 
investigated.  Technical  advice  on  canning  and  processing  has 
been  given  out  daily,  and  in  recent  months  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  work  on  the  acidification  of  juices  to  below 
pH  4.5  in  order  to  produce  safe  products  when  processed  in 
boiling  water.  The  data  accumulated  from  studies  made  in 
previous  years  have  proved  exceedingly  valuable  in  answering 
requests,  particularly  in  the  interpretation  of  values  suspected 
of  being  abnormal. 

Service  to  individual  members  has  continued  along  the  same 
lines  as  in  the  past.  It  does  not  involve  the  analysis  or 
examination  of  samples  that  might  be  handled  in  a  routine, 
control  laboratory;  in  most  instances  it  represents  work  done 
on  special  problems  which  usually  require  investigation  or 
research.  Occasionally  samples  are  submitted  for  check  analysis 
to  determine  whether  or  not  they  conform  to  standards. 

The  Laboratory  has  maintained  close  contact  with  the  western 
membership  during  the  year  by  participation  in  the  annual 
cuttings,  attendance  at  the  annual  meetings,  and  during  field 
investigations.  Considerable  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  technical  information  for  use  at  government  hearings 
and  for  briefs  substantiating  testimony  previously  submitted. 
The  following  articles  have  appeared  in  scientific  journals: 
“Determination  of  Magnesium  in  Biological  Materials — An 
Oxidation  Method,”  by  John  P.  Nielsen,  Analytical  Edition, 
Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry,  V.  11,  p.  649,  December, 
15,  1939. 

“Studies  of  Western  Tomatoes,”  by  Dr.  G.  S.  Bohart,  Food 
Research,  1940,  V.  5,  pp.  469-486. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  a  survey  of  fish  research 
and  technology  was  conducted  at  the  request  of  the  California 
fish  canners.  A  confidential  report  containing  recommendations 


for  further  research  and  the  carrying  out  of  an  educational 
program  was  submitted  to  the  special  fish  committee  on  March  4. 
During  recent  months  assistance  has  been  rendered  the  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  prepare  regulations  designed  to  improve  the 
quality  of  canned  tuna,  sardines,  and  mackerel  by  more  efficient 
methods  of  storage,  handling,  and  inspection  of  the  raw  fish. 

Technical  reports  were  presented  at  the  various  canners’ 
meetings  and  in  February  Mr.  Wilder  attended  the  Canners’ 
and  Fieldmen’s  Short  Course  at  Corvallis,  Oregon,  reading  a 
paper  on  “Experimental  Pack  Procedure.”  He  also  discussed 
at  that  time  the  new  Federal  standards  for  tomatoes  and  fruits 
promulgated  under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act 
of  1938. 

The  volume  of  work  authorized  by  the  Laboratory  and 
Technical  Committees  has  necessitated  an  increase  in  personnel. 
This  increase  has  enabled  the  Laboratory  to  improve  its  service 
considerably  and  to  conduct  its  program  more  effectively. 

PERSONNEL  IN  CHARGE  OF  WORK 

The  studies  covered  by  the  report  of  the  Western  Branch 
Laboratory  have  been  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 
following  members  of  the  staff:  C.  T.  Townsend  and  M.  J. 
Powers,  bacteriological  studies,  including  processing  studies, 
work  for  the  California  Cannery  Inspection  Division,  and  part 
of  the  service  to  members;  H.  C.  Stoner  and  C.  T.  Townsend, 
insect  studies;  F.  C.  Lamb,  J.  P.  Nielsen  and  H.  C.  Stoner, 
chemical  studies;  H.  K.  Wilder,  fill-of-container  studies.  The 
work  reported  under  “Field  Studies”  has  required,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  the  entire  personnel,  and  the  work  on  cuttings 
is  done  by  members  of  the  chemical  and  bacteriological  staff. 

FIELD  STUDIES 

During  the  past  year  considerable  time  has  been  spent  by 
members  of  the  staff  in  canneries  studying  conditions  which  have 
been  called  to  the  Laboratory’s  attention  and  on  which  the 
industry  desired  authentic  information.  Certain  of  the  studies 
were  continuations  of  projects  which  have  been  in  progress  for 
several  years.  The  work  was  in  general  in  the  nature  of  factory 
surveys,  and  in  a  few  cases  was  in  connection  with  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  special  spoilage  problems. 

SPINACH — A  survey  of  spinach  plant  operations  was  made 
in  the  spring  of  1940  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their 
effectiveness  in  removing  insects.  Following  the  procedure  used 
since  1936,  the  efficiency  of  washing  and  blanching  equipment 
was  studied  by  means  of  line  samples.  Fourteen  canneries  were 
visited,  and  eighteen  different  sets  of  samples  were  collected  for 
laboratory  examination.  The  general  picture  as  regards  the 
effect  of  various  types  of  equipment  correlated  closely  with  the 
findings  of  previous  years. 

In  addition,  samples  containing  100  raw  spinach  leaves  each 
were  examined  for  leaf  miners.  These  samples  represented 
all  growers  delivering  spinach  to  a  given  plant  on  a  given  day 
and  totaled  168.  During  the  season  samples  of  the  regular 
commercial  packs  were  also  submitted  and  examined  for  general 
insect  infestation.  These  amounted  to  a  total  of  263  cans  taken 
from  as  many  different  batches  and  representing  the  commercial 
spinach  pack  for  California  during  the  spring  season. 

PEAS — Pea  canners  in  Utah  were  visited  during  the  canning 
season  and  a  survey  of  factory  operations  was  made  as  in 
previous  years.  Special  attention  was  given  to  an  important 
field  problem  and  assistance  was  rendered  in  setting  up  a  pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  canneries  for  detecting  and  eliminating  peas  of 
inferior  quality.  Canners  were  reminded  of  the  important 
features  of  pea  canning  in  relation  to  the  prevention  of  thermo¬ 
philic  contamination.  Reports  would  indicate  that  the  factory 
operations  in  1940  were  satisfactory.  No  new  sources  of  con¬ 
tamination  were  apparent. 

CHERRIES — Oregon  and  Washington.  At  the  spring  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Technical  Committee  a  mold  condition  affecting 
cherries  was  presented,  and  it  was  considered  quite  imporant 
that  an  investigation  be  made  to  obtain  factual  data.  A  field 
study  was  authorized  with  a  view  to  correlating  the  character 
of  the  raw  fruit  with  factory  practice  and  with  results  of 
examinations  of  the  canned  product.  It  was  felt  that  it  is 
entirely  possible  to  have  cherries  appear  satisfactory  from  visual 
inspection  but  show  an  appreciable  mold  count  on  laboratory 
examination.  A  member  of  the  staff  was  assigned  to  this  work 
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and  he  spent  several  weeks  during  the  fruit  canning  season 
investigating  conditions  in  various  plants.  Fruit  was  examined 
as  delivered  at  the  cannery  and  again  after  inspection  and  ready 
to  be  canned.  Observations  were  made  in  eight  plants,  and 
Royal  Annes,  Bings,  and  Lamberts  were  included  in  the  study. 
Significant  results  were  obtained  and  it  is  planned  to  continue 
the  investigation  during  the  next  canning  season. 

TOMATOES — Prior  to  the  canning  season  the  industry  was 
informed  by  the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of  new 
standards  for  mold  in  tomato  products  which  would  be  effective 
for  the  1940  pack.  The  announcement  of  a  marked  reduction 
in  the  limits  caused  much  concern,  particularly  to  the  canners 
of  tomato  juice.  In  view  of  this  a  study  was  made  of  factory 
operations,  to  determine  as  nearly  as  possible  the  condition  of 
tomatoes  with  respect  to  mold  and  worm  infestation  after  the 
fruit  had  passed  the  sorters  and  trimmers.  Samples  were  also 
taken  of  the  finished  product  made  from  these  tomatoes,  with  a 
view  to  correlating  the  findings  in  the  canneries  with  results 
of  mold  counts  and  worm  and  insect  counts  in  the  laboratory. 
The  time  spent  in  a  given  plant  was  usually  half  a  day  or 
sometimes  longer,  so  that  a  reasonably  good  index  could  be 
obtained  of  the  efficiency  of  the  sorting  and  trimming  operations. 

As  a  result  of  the  studies  and  survey,  it  is  felt  that  the  best 
method  of  control  is  to  station  a  person  at  the  end  of  each 
sorting  belt  to  inspect  continuously  the  tomatoes  which  have 
passed  the  sorters.  Tomatoes  should  be  selected  at  random  and 
cut  into  quarters  for  examination,  and  a  record  should  be  kept 
throughout  the  day  of  the  amount  of  wormy  and  moldly  material 
found.  The  moment  any  abnormal  condition  is  detected  the 
person  in  charge  should  be  immediately  informed. 

PROCESSING  STUDIES 

Based  on  the  examination  of  samples,  processes  have  been 
suggested  for  129  canned  foods,  representing  95  different 
products.  In  most  cases  processes  were  based  on  analogy  with 
products  of  a  similar  nature,  although  some  inoculated  experi¬ 
mental  packs  were  made.  These  involved  the  following 
products:  Chopped  carrots  and  chopped  spinach;  strained  peas, 
strained  spinach  and  strained  carrots;  No.  2%  square  cans  of 
asparagus;  and  cream  sauce. 

The  experimental  pack  of  asparagus  was  made  to  determine  if 
there  was  any  possible  hazard  due  to  interference  with  the 
circulation  of  steam  as  a  result  of  stacking  square  cans  of 
asparagus  in  a  solid  block  in  the  retort.  Five  trays  of  No.  214 
square  cans,  each  tray  containing  110  cans,  were  stacked  one 
on  top  of  another.  In  each  tray  the  cans  were  wedged  together 
as  tightly  as  possible  with  wooden  slats.  The  cans  were  all 
inoculated  with  spores  of  a  putrefactive  anaerobe  (N.C.A.  No. 
3679),  having  a  resistance  to  heat  considerably  greater  than 
the  maximum  for  Cl.  botulinum.  The  cans  were  processed  for 
13  minutes  at  248°  F.  After  a  three-month  incubation  period 
at  90°  F.  there  was  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  stacking  the 
cans  in  the  manner  described  had  any  appreciable  effect  on  the 
safety  of  the  process.  Notwithstanding  the  results  obtained,  it 
is  considered  good  practice  to  stack  cans  in  trays  loosely  in 
order  to  ensure  uniform  distribution  of  heat  throughout  the 
retort. 

Heat  penetration  determinations  were  made  on  peeled  aspara¬ 
gus  (reprocessed)  in  No.  214  square  and  307x604  key-opening 
cans.  Where  the  thermocouple  tip  was  in  the  brine  between 
spears  the  lowest  F„  value  obtained  was  4.11.  However,  with 
the  thermocouple  tip  embedded  in  a  spear  a  value  of  1.98  was 
obtained. 

At  the  request  of  members,  an  experimental  pack  of  beans 
with  pork  was  made  to  determine  whether  the  present  process 
suggested  for  No.  10  cans  could  be  changed  to  reduce  the  “break¬ 
down”  and  to  improve  the  general  quality  with  respect  to  color 
and  appearance.  It  was  suggested  that  processing  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  below  240°  F.  for  an  equivalent  time  might  bring  about 
the  desired  effect.  A  series  of  packs  was  made  using  different 
formulae  for  sauce  and  processes  at  230°,  240°  and  250°  F.  for 
times  ranging  from  those  known  to  be  decidedly  inadequate  to 
those  which  would  result  in  a  seriously  over-cooked  product. 
Observations  were  made  on  cans  cut  at  different  times  of  storage 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  process  times  at 
the  various  temperatures  which  gave  comparable  quality.  Sugar 


and  the  pH  of  the  tomato  product  used  in  preparing  the  sauce 
appear  to  be  important  factors  affecting  the  quality  with  a 
given  process. 

LABORATORY  WORK  FOR  CANNERY  INSPECTION 
DIVISION 

The  Laboratory  has  continued  to  incubate  and  examine 
samples  of  canned  foods  submitted  by  the  Cannery  Inspection 
Service  of  the  California  State  Department  of  Public  Health 
from  lots  restrained  due  to  some  irregularity  in  canning  or 
processing.  During  the  past  year  63  lots,  with  a  total  of  1,917 
cans,  have  been  tested. 

For  the  past  four  years  inspectors  from  the  California  State 
Department  of  Public  Health  have  been  instructed  to  send  to 
the  Laboratory  abnormal  cans  found  in  canners’  warehouses, 
when  the  cause  of  the  abnormality  is  not  readily  apparent.  It 
is  hoped  in  this  way  to  keep  a  check  on  the  safety  of  the 
processes  in  use,  and  to  bring  to  light  as  soon  as  possible  any 
condition  which,  if  unchecked,  might  have  serious  consequences. 
As  a  result,  eight  cases  of  spoilage  requiring  considerable 
investigation  were  discovered. 

During  the  year  1,536  abnormal  cans  were  ^'xamined.  Of 
these,  666  contained  asparagus;  303,  olives:  j53,  peas;  139, 
soups;  84,  spinach;  48,  peppers;  54,  beef;  and  a  few  each  con¬ 
tained  corn,  pork  and  beans,  chili  con  came,  raviolis,  tamales, 
spaghetti,  salmon,  and  tomato  paste. 

During  the  artichoke  canning  sea  snii  one  person’s  time  was 
devoted  to  making  check  analyses  and  examinations  of  the 
finished  product  to  make  certain  that  the  acidification  procedures 
were  properly  followed.  However,  beginning  with  the  fall  pack, 
the  control  work  was  materially  reduced.  The  sending  of  daily 
samples  of  blanching  and  brining  solutions  from  the  artichoke 
plant  to  the  Laboratory  by  the  inspectors  was  discontinued  and 
the  responsibility  for  the  daily  titrations  was  placed  upon  experi¬ 
enced  artichoke  inspectors.  The  principal  Laboratory  control 
now  has  to  do  with  the  examination  of  samples  of  the  finished 
product  submitted  to  the  Laboratory  on  every  third  day  of  the 
pack.  The  modified  procedure  was  made  possible  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  rapid  method  for  obtaining  pH  equilibrium,  which 
invoh  es  treating  the  entire  contents  of  the  can  in  a  small  motor- 
driven  “disintegrator.” 

ACIDITY  STUDIES 

Acidity  determinations  require  practically  the  full  time  of 
one  person.  Over  10,000  pH  determinations  were  made  by 
electrometric  methods  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of 
processes  for  new  products,  the  control  of  foods  to  which  acid 
has  been  added  as  a  means  for  reducing  the  severity  of  the 
process,  the  study  of  fresh  friuts  and  vegetables  from  plant¬ 
breeding  experiments,  the  annual  fruit  and  vegetable  cuttings, 
and  other  projects. 

In  connection  with  acidity  determinations  on  the  annual  cutting 
samples  ample  opportunity  is  afforded  for  making  pH  measure¬ 
ments  by  different  methods.  With  few  exceptions  results 
obtained  by  various  methods  have  been  consistent  and  practically 
identical.  One  of  the  exceptions  is  ripe  olive  brines.  From 
their  chemical  nature  brines  from  canned  olives  would  be 
expected  to  have  but  little  buffer  capacity,  and  this  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  range  of  variations  obtained  in  experimental 
work.  Furthermore,  since  olive  brines  are  nearly  neutral  with 
respect  to  acidity,  it  might  be  expected  that  outside  influences 
would  more  readily  alter  the  pH  within  this  range. 

Sufficient  tests  have  been  made  to  indicate  a  number  of  very 
interesting  points.  Brines  from  freshly  opened  cans  have  con¬ 
sistently  shown  a  considerably  lower  pH  than  the  same  brines 
after  being  held  for  some  time  in  open  containers.  Initial  pH 
tests  frequently  indicate  the  brines  to  be  slightly  acid,  while 
subsequent  tests  will  indicate  an  alkaline  reaction.  One  of  the 
main  causes  of  alteration  of  pH  of  olive  brines  is  suspected  to 
be  carbon  dioxide,  for  if  the  carbon  dioxide  content  is  deliber¬ 
ately  altered  by  experimental  means,  very  striking  changes  in 
pH  are  noted.  It  is  unknown  how  important  or  significant  such 
changes  would  be  under  normal  conditions.  At  present  it  would 
appear  that  variations  in  the  handling  and  degree  of  exposure 
of  canned  olive  brines  cause  greater  discrepancies  in  pH  than 
the  pH  method  or  technique  itself.  Further  work  is  in  progress 
with  a  view  to  developing  a  more  nearly  standardized  and 
reproducible  pH  procedure  for  olive  brines,  and  to  obtain  data 
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*The  illustrations  show  how 
EYE-PETIZED  recipes  are 
used  on  canned  foods.  The 
‘‘'‘over-all”  background  shows 
how  splendidly  appetite 
appeal  can  be  conveyed  by 
colorful  illustrations. 


Y OUR  package — because  it  goes 
direct  to  your  consumers — represents  an  un¬ 
paralleled  opportunity  for  direct  advertising. 

Many  progressive  producers  and  distributors 
have  adopted  a  new  and  modern  way  to  take 
advantage  of  that  opportunity  by  using  our 
EYE-PETIZED  Recipes.  You  will  see  a  few 
illustrations*  on  this  page. 

We’ll  gladly  send  samples  on  request. 
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SOME  day  the  entire  Grocery  Supply  Industry  (that  means 
everything  sold  thru  the  retail  grocer)  will  wake  up  to  the 
wonderful  opportunity  most  of  them  have  been  missing  for  a 
guarter  of  a  century:  the  incomparable  advertising  medium — the 

ALMANAC  of  the  Canning  Industry 

There  is  only  one  ALMANAC;  it  has  no  competitor. 

It's  the  one  thing  used  by  all  wide-awake  wholesale,  grocers, 
distributors,  chain  stores  of  all  kinds,  food  brokers.  Commissary 
Departments,  Government  and  industrial,  BECAUSE  it  IS 
NECESSARY  in  the  conduct  of  their  business.  As  necessary  as 
their  telephone  directory — yea,  more  so,  since  it  answers  all  the 
technical  and  legal  questions,  daily  arising. 

That's  why  each  yearly  issue  is  kept  constantly — not  "on" 
so  much  as  "in"  every  desk,  for  instant  reference;  and  heaven 
help  the  fellow  who  tries  to  steal  it!  There  is  never  a  single  copy 
deliberately  thrown  away. 

BEAT  THAT  AS  AN  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM! 

A  full-page  advertisement  in  this  incomparable  medium 
costs  but  $100.00  for  the  about  5,000  copies  distributed  every 
year,  or  2c  per  desk! 

It's  the  ONLY  place  for  canners'  advertising. 

The  1941  ALMANAC  is  in  course  of  preparation;  make  reser¬ 
vations  promptly.  Full  Indexing  as  part  of  the  service. 

Compiled  and  published  annually  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE  20  S.  GAY  STREET  BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 

•  Machinery  and  Supplymen — Each  subscriber  to  THE  CANNING  TRADE 
receives  the  Almanac.  Using  it  you  can  keep  canners  ever  mindful  of  you  and 
your  offerings. 


on  cured  olives  prior  to  canning  for  comparison  with  pH  results 
on  the  canned  product. 

There  has  been  an  increasing  interest  in  the  acidification  of 
a  number  of  products,  notably  vegetable  juices,  and  it  is  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  important  to  standardize  control  procedures. 
It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  to  use  a  boiling  water  process  the 
product  must  be  acidified  to  a  point  that  will  restrain  the 
development  of  significant  spoilage  organisms  and,  therefore, 
before  producing  a  product  commercially,  a  research  laboratory 
experienced  in  these  matters  should  be  consulted. 

CHEMICAL  STUDIES 

During  the  year  a  considerable  number  of  chemical  problems 
has  been  studied.  Samples  of  cling  peaches  and  pears  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  fruit  used  for  many  of  the  lots  packed  for  the 
fill-of-container  studies  during  the  1940  canning  season  were 
secured  and  tested  for  Brix,  specific  gravity,  pH,  total  acidity, 
tannin  and  protein.  A  study  of  sugars  in  these  fruits  was 
begun.  Chemical  changes  in  peaches  during  ripening  were 
investigated,  also  changes  in  pears  during  ripening  after  the 
fruit  had  been  removed  from  cold  storage.  Observations  were 
made  to  cast  light  on  the  variable  viscosity  of  cling  peach  sirups. 

Further  work  was  done  on  the  nature  of  the  darkening  of 
all-green  asparagus  brines,  and  a  study  was  made  of  the  cause 
of  a  similar  discoloration  of  the  brine  on  canned  green-ripe 
olives.  In  both  cases  the  darkening  occurred  after  the  cans 
were  opened.  Although  the  condition  is  unsightly,  it  involves 
no  health  hazard. 

In  connection  with  the  examination  of  samples  of  canned  ripe 
olives  submitted  by  members  of  the  California  Olive  Association 
for  their  annual  cutting,  the  Laboratory  determined  the  amount 
of  salt  (NaCl)  in  the  brine.  The  ashing  and  gelatin  procedure 
previously  suggested  is  now  known  to  have  a  number  of  dis¬ 
advantages.  In  lieu  of  this  method  an  alternative  procedure, 
using  copper  acetate,  was  studied.  Check  analyses  were  run, 
and  satisfactory  agreement  was  found  on  the  samples  tested,  but 
more  experience  is  needed  before  recommending  the  method  for 
routine  work. 

QUALITY  IMPROVEMENT  OF  CLING  PEACHES— The 
studies  started  in  1938  and  continued  in  1939,  in  an  attempt 
to  improve  the  quality  of  yellow  cling  peaches,  have  been  actively 
pursued  and  somewhat  extended  during  the  past  season.  Experi¬ 
mental  packs  were  made  to  obtain  further  information  as  to 
the  desirable  qualities  of  the  most  promising  hybrids.  Several 
lots  were  packed  at  varying  degrees  of  maturity  to  be  analyzed 
for  protein,  ash,  total  sugars,  reducing  sugars,  acidity,  esters, 
and  pectin.  Chemical  analyses  were  also  made  on  fresh  peaches 
to  obtain  data  on  the  fruit  in  the  raw  state  as  well  as  similar 
fruit  after  canning. 

An  important  observation  is  that  certain  of  the  new  hybrids 
are  lower  in  acid  and  higher  in  sugar  content  than  varieties 
now  used  commercially.  The  best  of  these  hybrids  when  canned 
possess  more  sweetness  and  peach  flavor  than  present  com¬ 
mercial  California  cling  peaches.  The  shrinkage  in  the  can  of 
certain  of  the  new  hybrids,  as  computed  from  the  ratio  of 
drained  weight  to  put-in  weight,  appears  to  be  less  than  that 
of  canned  peaches  of  commercial  varieties. 

The  work  has  demonstrated  that  chemical  analyses  are  of 
primary  importance  in  determining  what  constituents  are  of 
significance  in  the  selection  of  breeding  stock.  These  experi¬ 
mental  studies  should  also  furnish  basic  information  to  clarify 
and  explain  variations  which  have  been  noted  in  the  fill-of- 
container  studies. 

FILL-OF-CONTAINER  STUDIES 

Studies  of  the  relationship  of  fill  to  drained  weight  and  other 
variables  were  continued  in  order  to  secure  data  on  the  behavior 
of  fruits  when  canned.  Such  data  are  for  use  in  developing 
objective  tests  for  fill-of-container. 

Cuttings  were  completed  on  three  six-can  lots  from  each  of 
235 'lots  of  peaches  and  136  lots  of  pears  packed  during  the 
1939  season  by  members  of  the  Laboratory  staff.  The  cutting 
data  included  net  weight,  vacuum,  gross  headspace,  can  condi¬ 
tion,  count,  number  of  broken  pieces,  drained  weight,  Brix  of 
drained  sirup,  and  water  capacity  of  each  can. 

Shrinkage  of  fruit  was  computed  from  the  ratio  of  drained 
weight  to  put-in  weight  of  fruit,  and  also  from  the  ratio  of 


drained  weight  to  net  water  capacity  of  the  can.  For  the  first 
and  second  cuttings  (30  days  and  60  days  for  pears,  and  60 
days  and  90  days  for  peaches)  the  volume  of  drained  fruit  was 
determined  for  each  can  and  shrinkage  was  calculated  on  a 
volume  basis  in  addition  to  the  customary  calculation  of 
shrinkage  by  weight. 

The  resultant  shrinkage  values  were  summarized  and  analyzed 
to  study  the  influence  of  various  factors  on  shrinkage  of  fruit. 
In  some  instances  it  was  found  difficult  to  draw  definite  con¬ 
clusions  because  the  variations  in  shrinkage  between  individual 
cans  of  a  single  pack  or  similar  packs  were  as  great  as  the 
differences  between  different  types  of  pack. 

The  outstanding  observation  was  the  close  relationship  found 
to  exist  between  concentration  of  going-on  sirup  and  difference 
between  shrinkage  by  volume  and  shrinkage  by  weight,  both 
expressed  on  a  percentage  basis.  The  difference  in  shrinkage 
values  was  greatest  for  fruits  packed  in  Extra  Heavy  sirup, 
apparently  approaching  zero  difference  for  sirups  of  concen¬ 
tration  similar  to  that  of  the  juice  of  the  raw  fruit,  and 
becoming  negative  in  value  for  fruit  packed  in  water. 

The  close  relationship  between  sirup  concentration  and  volume 
shrinkage  of  fruit  suggests  that  the  volume  of  fruit  found  when 
the  can  is  opened  is  determined  to  a  considerable  extent  either 
by  osmotic  or  colloidal  forces,  or  both.  The  interaction  between 
fruit  and  sirup  causes  the  dilute  juice  within  the  fruit  to  flow 
out  of  the  fruit  and  into  the  more  concentrated  sirup,  thus 
producing  shrinkage  of  the  fruit  in  accordance  with  well-known 
physical  principles.  Therefore,  the  preparation  of  a  normal  can 
of  peaches  or  pears,  which  after  processing  in  Extra  Heavy 
sirup  will  be  solidly  filled  with  fruit,  appears  to  be  a  physical 
impossibility. 

In  the  1940  experimental  pack  it  was  planned  to  provide  more 
comprehensive  data  on  the  important  variables  by  packing  three 
to  six  replicate  lots  of  fruit  for  each  condition  being  studied. 
It  was  decided  not  to  study  further  those  factors  whose 
influences  have  now  been  well  established  or  have  been  shown 
to  be  of  minor  importance.  The  principal  factors  studied  this 
year  were  variety,  locality,  sirup  concentration,  length  of 
process,  and  influence  of  vacuum  packing,  and  the  relative 
shrinkages  of  pears  packed  with  or  without  a  preliminary 
period  in  cold  storage.  Data  on  the  composition  of  the  raw 
fruit  are  being  secured  in  an  effort  to  explain  certain  variations 
in  shrinkage  of  fruit,  and  further  data  on  shrinkage  of  fruit 
will  be  obtained  by  special  packs  or  by  determination  of  actual 
volume  of  the  raw  fruit  as  it  is  packed.  It  is  expected  that 
such  data  will  further  explain  why  cans  seemingly  well  filled 
with  fruit  when  packed  are  found  when  opened  later  to  have 
the  appearance  of  having  been  slack-filled. 

The  pack  made  by  members  of  the  staff  during  the  1940 
season  comprised  112  lots  of  peaches,  304  lots  of  pears,  and 
19  lots  of  apricots,  with  a  total  of  5,757  No.  2V^  cans  of  fruit. 
Cuttings  on  this  pack  will  start  early  in  1941,  when  the  fruit 
and  sirup  will  have  attained  approximate  equilibrium,  and  all 
cans  of  a  single  lot  will  be  cut  at  the  same  time. 

ANNUAL  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  CUTTING 

Complying  with  the  requests  of  the  Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  California  Olive  Association,  and  the  Northwest 
Canners  Association,  the  Laboratory  again  obtained  technical 
data  including  vacuum,  headspace,  net  and  drained  weights, 
Brix  or  salt  content,  acidity,  etc.,  on  duplicate  cans  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  use  in  connection  with  the  cuttings  held  at 
the  annual  conventions  of  the  respective  organizations.  The 
following  cans  were  examined  from  the  California  pack: 

Number  of  Cans 


Yellow  cling  peaches .  246 

Pears  .  67 

Apricots  .  123 

Fruit  cocktail  and  salad .  47 

Ripe  olives  .  79 

Spinach  .  21 

Asparagus  .  200 

Tomatoes  .  53 

Tomato  juice .  23 


The  samples  from  the  1940  Northwest  pack  consisted  of: 
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Number  of  Cans 


Berries  .  192 

Cherries  .  121 

Pears  .  116 

Other  fruits  .  75 

Vegetables  .  117 


There  have  been  numerous  occasions  to  refer  to  these  reports 
in  answering  members’  requests,  and  the  information  is  of  such 
importance  that  the  respective  organizations  feel  it  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  to  discontinue  the  service.  The  main  objective 
is  to  look  for  some  abnormality  or  defect  in  the  various  products 
and  to  recognize  any  unusual  or  unsuspected  condition  before 
difficulties  arise. 

SERVICE  TO  MEMBERS 

The  “service  work,”  consisting  of  problems  submitted  by 
single  members,  so  often  stimulates  research  providing  results 
of  benefit  to  many  members  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what 
subjects  can  be  truly  classified  as  “service  to  individual  mem¬ 
bers.”  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  whole  Laboratory  program  is 
planned  to  serve  the  membership  directly  or  indirectly. 

During  the  year  600  samples  submitted  by  individual  members 
were  examined  in  the  chemical  laboratory.  Among  the  deter¬ 
minations  made  were  solids,  sulfur  dioxide,  rotenone,  copper, 
iron,  spray  residues,  etc.  Samples  of  water  were  analyzed  for 
hardness  and  salt  for  purity.  Fourteen  different  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  products  were  submitted  during  the  past  year  to  obtain 
analytical  data  for  use  on  labels.  Several  lots  of  canned  foods 
were  examined  to  determine  the  reason  for  complaints  of  foreign 
or  objectionable  flavor.  Investigations  were  also  made  of  a 
number  of  products  rendered  objectionable  because  of  discolora¬ 
tion  or  corrosion.  Methods  for  determining  the  consistency  of 
tomato  juice  were  studied.  In  six  instances  samples  of  fish 
products  alleged  to  contain  glass  were  submitted.  Analyses 
showed  the  crystals  to  be  struvite,  not  uncommonly  present  in 
marine  products  and  caused  by  the  combination  of  natural 
chemical  constituents  under  certain  conditions. 

Many  requests  for  technical  information  were  received,  which 
required  a  review  of  the  literature  or  special  investigations  but 
not  necessitating  the  examination  of  samples.  Occasionally 
instruction  in  the  use  of  equipment  was  given  to  technical 
persons  employed  in  members’  plants. 

In  addition  to  the  abnormal  cans  sent  to  the  bacteriological 
laboratory  by  the  California  State  Department  of  Public  Health, 
35  outbreaks  of  spoilage,  representing  23  different  products, 
were  investigated.  Many  different  types  of  spoilage  were 
encountered,  some  being  attributed  to  underprocessing,  some  to 
seam  leaks,  while  abnormal  cans  in  some  cases  were  found  to 
contain  hydrogen  produced  by  chemical  action  of  the  contents 
with  the  container. 

There  was  considerable  spoilage  this  year  in  tomatoes,  due 
to  the  butyric  anaerobe  Clostridium  pasteurianum,  but  in  each 
case  the  condition  was  found  to  be  due  to  underprocessing.  This 
same  microorganism  was  also  responsible  for  outbreaks  of  spoil¬ 
age  in  pears,  peaches,  and  pineapple  juice.  One  serious  outbreak 
of  spoilage  in  asparagus  was  found  to  be  due  to  improper 
venting  of  the  retort. 

During  the  past  season,  17  lots  of  sugar,  consisting  of  79 
individual  samples,  have  been  examined  bacteriologically  to 
determine  their  suitability  for  use  in  the  canning  of  low-acid 
foods.  Instruction  in  making  the  counts  was  given  to  a  chemist 
from  one  of  the  sugar  companies. 

The  tomato  control  program  during  the  1940  canning  season 
in  Utah  and  Colorado  was  organized  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  of  previous  years,  that  is,  training  analysts  in  the  use 
of  the  Howard  method  for  counting  worm  and  insect  fragments, 
supervising  their  work,  and  aiding  canners  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  data  with  a  view  to  improving  plant  operations. 

Twenty-three  students  were  instructed  in  worm  counting  by 
Mr.  Stoner  at  Ogden,  Utah,  prior  to  the  canning  season. 
Thirteen  of  these  had  had  previous  experience  with  the  Howard 
method.  Seven  persons  were  also  trained  in  mold  counting,  five 
new  to  the  work  and  two  somewhat  experienced.  Space  and 
certain  equipment  were  provided  by  the  American  Can  Company. 
During  the  canning  season  twelve  plants  were  visited  twice  each 
to  recheck  the  analysts  and  to  observe  plant  operations. 

In  California,  24  students  received  instruction  at  the  Labora¬ 
tory  in  the  technique  of  worm  and  insect  counting,  and  11  in  the 


Howard  method  of  mold  counting.  As  frequently  as  was  pos¬ 
sible,  members  of  the  staff  visited  and  checked  over  the  work 
of  these  persons  at  the  plants  where  they  were  employed,  and 
in  addition  check  samples  were  submitted  to  the  Laboratory. 
At  the  request  of  member  canners  692  analyses  for  worm  and 
insect  fragments  in  tomato  products  were  made  at  the  Labora¬ 
tory  and  these  were  in  addition  to  the  125  samples  secured  in 
connection  with  the  survey  previously  mentioned  under  “field 
studies.” 

The  Laboratory  was  also  requested  to  examine  samples  of 
tomato  products  for  mold  in  order  to  secure  local  information 
regarding  canners’  ability  to  meet  the  new  Federal  limits  for 
mold.  Seven  persons  were  trained  and  used  for  this  work  at 
the  Laboratory  under  our  constant  supervision.  In  this  study 
over  2,200  samples  were  submitted,  principally  from  twenty-one 
canners  who  supported  the  program  organized  by  the  Canners 
League  of  California.  Experience  indicates  that  by  having  the 
work  of  mold  counting  centralized  and  supervised,  a  limited 
number  of  representative  daily  samples  analyzed  by  competent 
persons  provides  a  valuable  and  adequate  check  on  the  canning 
operations,  providing  that  the  sorting  and  trimming  operations 
are  properly  supervised.  Moreover,  the  season’s  experience  with 
estimating  the  worm  and  insect  fragment  count  further  con¬ 
firmed  the  belief  that  to  obtain  uniform,  reproducible  results 
there  are  required  training,  skill,  and  adaptability  to  such  work. 
It  is  possible  for  errors  to  inadvertently  creep  into  the  work, 
and  therefore  close  supervision  and  frequent  checking  are 
deemed  essential.  Experiments  also  indicate  that  very  slight 
and  even  obscure  variations  in  the  technique  of  preparing 
samples  may  cause  pronounced  differences  in  the  results 
obtained. 

In  connection  with  the  Association’s  investigation  of  consumer 
complaints,  samples  obtained  during  25  of  the  investigations 
were  examined  in  the  laboratories.  Ten  of  the  samples  were 
tested  for  toxicity,  13  for  the  presence  of  a  foreign  substance 
or  insect,  and  two  for  off-flavor.  In  no  case  was  the  product 
found  to  be  toxic  or  to  contain  any  foreign  substance. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
HOME  ECONOMICS  DIVISION 

HE  part  that  better  nutrition  may  play  in  a  broad  program 
for  national  defense  has  given  added  interest  and  impetus, 
during  the  past  year,  to  the  work  that  many  social  agencies  have 
been  doing  in  this  field.  The  President  has  placed  the  Federal 
activities  on  nutrition  as  they  relate  to  the  defense  program 
under  the  direction  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  In  addition, 
many  States  are  setting  up  nutrition  councils  to  study  the  needs 
of  their  respective  fields,  and  membership  in  these  councils 
includes  representatives  of  the  various  agencies  identified  with 
nutrition  work. 

For  many  years  various  agencies  have  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  improving  school  lunches.  There  has,  in  fact,  been 
marked  improvement  in  recent  years,  but  many  schools  still 
lack  facilities  for  providing  a  hot  lunch,  and  others  have  equip¬ 
ment  of  a  very  limited  character.  It  is  this  situation  that  led 
the  Parent-Teacher  Association  and  other  organizations  to 
cooperate  with  teachers  in  providing  for  a  hot  lunch  for  school 
children.  In  some  cases  where  proper  facilities  have  been 
lacking  it  is  an  earnest,  helpful  “woman  across  the  street”  who 
prepares  the  lunch  in  her  own  kitchen  and  brings  it  to  the  school. 

The  need  for  balanced  menus  and  recipes  for  plate  lunches 
that  can  be  easily  and  economically  prepared  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Home  Economics  Division  many  times 
during  the  year,  and  as  a  result  the  Division’s  Service  Kitchen 
developed  the  publication,  “School  Lunch  Recipes  with  Canned 
Foods.”  The  State  nutrition  councils  are  making  use  of  this 
publication  in  their  work. 

As  the  consumer  movement  continues  to  develop,  advertising 
clubs  and  better  business  bureaus  have  taken  a  keener  interest 
in  it.  In  May,  the  National  Better  Business  Bureau  sponsored 
the  second  Business-Consumer  Conference  in  New  York  City 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  their  mutual  problems. 

During  the  past  year  numerous  advertising  clubs  have  been 
making  studies  of  the  consumer  movement  and  its  relation  to 
their  business,  and  this  has  afforded  members  of  the  Division’s 
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staff  opportunity  to  explain  the  consumer  work  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  to  advertising  clubs  in  various  parts  of 
the  country. 

Consumer  studies  in  schools  and  colleges  are  no  longer  con¬ 
fined  to  home  economics  classes.  Economics  departments  are 
now  giving  courses  in  consumer  education  and  this  is  one  of 
the  new  trends  in  the  consumer  movement. 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  FOR  GROCERS 

As  reported  last  year,  a  Federal  and  State  education  program 
was  set  up  under  the  George-Deen  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  vocational  training,  including  the  training  of  grocery 
clerks.  The  Division’s  staff  has  cooperated  with  this  program 
and  in  response  to  requests  from  those  directing  the  work, 
prepared  and  issued  the  publication  entitled,  “Canned  Food 
Facts  for  Grocers.”  This  bulletin  was  sent  to  all  the  training 
centers  in  the  United  States  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
directors  of  the  work  in  Washington.  Canners  have  used  the 
grocery  leaflet  extensively  in  their  own  organizations,  and  four 
trade  papers  reproduced  it. 

As  the  interest  on  the  part  of  canners  in  consumer  ideas  has 
increased,  canners  have  more  and  more  referred  consumer  prob¬ 
lems  to  the  Home  Economics  Division.  As  a  result,  secretaries 
of  State  associations  invited  members  of  the  Division’s  staff  to 
come  to  their  sections  of  the  country  to  talk,  not  only  to  women’s 
groups,  but  to  canners  and  to  men’s  organizations.  Some  men 
are  just  as  prejudiced  against  the  use  of  canned  foods  as  some 
women,  and  since  the  cooking  in  homes  is  done  with  the  view 
to  pleasing  the  men  of  the  family,  their  veto  on  any  food  product 
is  serious.  Overcoming  men’s  prejudices  is  an  important  angle 
of  consumer  relations  work. 

As  the  direct  result  of  one  regional  meeting,  a  revision  of  the 
canned  salmon  booklet  was  prepared,  and  this  has  been  done  in 
cooperation  with  the  Northwest  Laboratory  of  the  Association. 
Recipes  for  the  booklet  were  developed  in  the  Service  Kitchen, 
and  the  text  of  the  publication  was  written  by  the  Northwest 
Laboratory. 

Two  other  booklets  containing  recipes  and  menus  for  con¬ 
sumers  were  developed  in  the  Service  Kitchen.  The  first  one 
was  entitled,  “Recipes  Around  the  Clock,”  and  the  second  one, 
“Entertaining  from  4  to  25  Guests.”  The  booklet  for  entertain¬ 
ing  was  prepared  as  a  result  of  many  requests  for  this  type 
of  information. 

RECIPE  SERVICE  FOR  CANNERS 

The  preparation  of  recipes  for  booklets  for  consumers  is  only 
one  aspect  of  the  work  in  the  Service  Kitchen.  Recipes  are 
developed  and  tested  for  canners  in  which  their  individual 
products  are  used.  The  number  of  requests  for  this  service  has 
steadily  increased.  The  attention  of  canners  is  again  called  to 
this  individualized  service,  which  gives  them  opportunity  to  have 
recipes  developed  or  tested  for  their  own  products.  Such 
recipes  are  not  published  by  the  Division  and  become  the 
exclusive  property  of  canners  for  whom  they  are  developed  to 
use  in  their  advertising,  on  labels,  or  in  booklets  to  feature  their 
own  products. 

The  value  of  exhibiting  publications  of  the  Division  has  again 
been  shown.  This  year,  for  the  third  time,  they  were  displayed 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Asso¬ 
ciation,  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  June,  and  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association,  held  in  New 
York  City  in  October.  The  number  of  people  registering  at 
the  booths  indicated  wide  interest  in  the  publications,  and  their 
comments  showed  that  the  material  fitted  their  needs. 

The  American  Dietetic  Association  last  year  carried  on  a 
project  with  its  affiliated  State  associations  for  the  improvement 
of  the  nutrition  of  school  children,  and  the  bulletin,  “School 
Lunch  Recipes  with  Canned  Foods”  was  the  central  feature  of 
the  Division’s  exhibit  at  the  Dietetic  Meeting.  Many  requests 
for  the  publication  resulted. 

Requests  for  recipes  for  serving  fifty  or  more  people  increased 
during  1940.  These  requests  came  not  only  from  people  manag¬ 
ing  public  eating  places,  but  also  from  women’s  groups  that 
sponsor  church  suppers  and  community  meals  of  all  kinds,  as 
well  as  from  canners  for  use  with  their  salesmen  in  calling  on 
their  institutional  trade.  One  man  reported  that  he  had  sold 
$4,000  above  his  usual  amount  in  a  month  because  he  had  given 
his  customers  copies  of  the  publication  “Canned  Food  Recipes 


for  Fifty.”  More  and  more  people  are  becoming  aware  of  the 
fact  that  canned  foods  are  not  only  good  in  themselves  but  that 
when  they  are  used  as  ingredients  in  recipes  a  whole  new  field 
of  menu  combinations  results. 

VALUE  OF  FIELD  WORK 

The  obvious  value  of  field  work  is  to  give  information  about 
canned  foods  and  the  canning  industry  to  all  types  of  consumer 
groups.  Values  of  the  field  work  that  are  less  obvious,  but 
equally  important,  are  the  kinds  of  information  that  the  staff 
receives  from  the  questions  asked  at  meetings,  from  conferences 
with  leaders  who  are  shaping  the  thought  of  their  community 
or  State,  as  well  as  from  homemakers. 

Every  year  trends  in  consumer  thinking  change,  and  contacts 
made  in  the  field  are  essential  to  keep  the  Division  abreast  of 
these  changes  and  to  enable  it  to  adjust  its  work  to  fit  them. 

During  1940  work  was  done  in  the  following  cities:  Cleveland, 
Youngstown,  Columbus,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Paducah  and  Louisville, 
Kentucky;  Boston,  Massachusetts;  Providence,  Rhode  Island; 
Norfolk,  Virginia;  Chicago,  Illinois;  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota;  Seattle,  Washington;  Portland,  Corvallis,  and  Salem, 
Oregon;  Omaha,  Nebraska;  Ames  and  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  New 
York,  Rochester,  Geneva,  Buffalo,  and  Saratoga  Springs,  New 
York;  and  Storrs,  Connecticut. 

At  every  professional  meeting  attended,  the  question  of  label¬ 
ing  of  canned  foods  had  a  prominent  place  on  the  program. 
Those  who  are  in  favor  of  grade  designations  on  consumer  labels 
intensified  their  work  along  these  lines,  and  one  of  their  conten¬ 
tions  is  that  grade  designation  will  regulate  prices. 

More  than  ever  before,  factual  material  is  being  used  by 
program  directors  of  women’s  radio  programs,  editors  of 
women’s  pages  of  newspapers,  and  magazines.  This  gave  the 
staff  increased  opportunities  to  cooperate  with  these  groups. 

The  canning  industry  has  again  been  called  upon  to  meet  a 
national  emergency,  and  this  has  stimulated  the  interest  of 
consumers  in  canned  foods  as  part  of  the  national  defense 
economy.  The  importance  of  canned  foods  as  one  of  the  basic 
sources  of  food  supply,  available  in  season  and  out  for  national 
defense  food  services,  centered  the  attention  of  consumers  on 
the  value  of  canned  foods  in  maintaining  an  adequate  supply 
in  the  home. 

Every  year  activities  of  the  Division  are  altered  to  meet 
changing  conditions  and  since  consumers  are  becoming  more 
and  more  conscious  of  nutrition  and  the  need  for  better  balanced 
meals  due  to  the  stimulation  of  the  defense  program,  the  staff 
will  have  added  opportunity  to  coordinate  its  work  in  such  a 
way  as  to  meet  this  new  trend  in  consumer  thinking. 

Canned  Foods  and  National  Defense 

By  Mrs.  Ida  Migliario 

Editor,  The  Household  Magazine,  Topeka,  Kansas 

WHEN  we  think  of  Food  and  National  Defense  we  auto¬ 
matically  think  of  soldiers  and  sailors  and  the  sea  and  air. 
We  should  consider  them.  Uncle  Sam  is  considering  them  and 
perhaps  only  those  who  remember  the  food  management  of  the 
last  war  can  appreciate  the  big  change  in  the  thinking.  Today 
the  movement  is  distribution  against  conservation  of  yesteryear. 
Today,  whatever  other  sacrifices  must  be  made,  food  in  balanced 
diets  is  the  common  thought.  The  problem,  even  under  the  most 
strenuous  warfare  and  food  shortage  cannot  be  the  problem  it 
was  during  the  last  war,  because  we  all  know  so  much  more 
about  food  than  we  did  twenty-five  years  ago.  A  letter  from  a 
dietitian  in  one  of  our  southern  Veteran’s  Hospitals  tells  me  that 
her  work  is  exceedingly  pleasant  because  her  mess  officers  are 
well  informed  in  matters  of  nutrition  and  they  are  appreciative 
of  the  necessity  of  adequate  equipment.  She  comments  that 
proper  refrigeration  and  proper  storage  in  large  refrigerator 
rooms  and  lockers  have  solved  the  problem  of  quantity  buying 
for  2,000  soldier  patients.  The  price  of  meals  per  soldier  per 
day  has  been  raised  to  a  figure  that  enables  her  to  meet  all 
nutritional  demands  adequately. 

Colleges  and  universities  have  another  adaptation  of  this 
same  train  of  thought.  In  seminars  today  engineers  are  being 
given  a  well-rounded  course  in  nutrition,  something  that  has 
not  heretofore  been  included  in  their  curriculum, 
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Nutrition  specialists  tell  me  that  the  plan  for  building  up  packed  paper  bags  because  many  of  the  men  must  get  along  until 

the  dietary  habits  of  all  of  the  people  in  all  ranks  of  life  and  they  can  afford  an  adequate  lunch  pail.  What  kind  of  lunches 

salary  brackets  has  been  a  stable  part  of  the  work  laid  down  are  packed?  Two  meat  sandwiches,  a  pickle,  and  some  kind 

for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  just  now  that  there  is  money  of  pudding  which  will  withstand  the  careless  handling  given 

available  which  will  permit  procedure.  All  of  the  plans  now  the  packed  lunch. 

go  into  action  and  a  great  deal  of  personal  help  will  be  available  Obviously  the  men  have  no  vegetables  for  breakfast,  and  we 
to  individuals,  and  to  those  responsible  for  group  feeding  and  know  that  one  or  two  for  the  evening  meal  is  not  sufficient  for 
hospital  diets.  In  the  college  and  university  movement  an  effort  this  man  who  must  swing  his  pick  axe,  hoist  shovels  of  dirt 
to  make  certain  commodities  available  to  students  needing  them,  and  coal,  lift  lumber  and  hammer  nails  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
and  to  arrange  for  them  to  have  milk,  tomato  juice  or  orange  Of  course,  we  are  not  barring  the  factory  and  mill  workers 
juice,  is  under  way.  from  our  thinking.  They  occupy  a  huge  sector  in  this  army 

In  further  preparation  for  health  and  national  defense  we  of  workmen  who  are  setting  up  NATIONAL  DEFENSE, 
have  a  great  revival  of  interest  in  the  SCHOOL  LUNCH.  As  I  find  restaurant  people  cooperative  even  to  the  extent  of 
with  other  plans  there  has  been  little  opportunity  to  make  the  making  lists  of  special  desires  of  the  individual  man.  Their 
movement  a  national  one  because  of  the  lack  of  funds.  Funds  helpers  know  that  one  man  wants  horseradish  on  his  meat, 
have  appeared  and  school  children  who  haven’t  heretofore  had  another  catsup,  another  Indian  relish,  and  still  another  a  pickle 
the  opportunity  of  tackling  their  health  problem  by  eating  If,  in  public  eating  places,  proprietors  are  willing  to  make  lists 
proper  noon-day  meals,  are  on  the  road  to  physical  perfection  like  these,  I  believe  they  will  see  that  their  workers  memorize 
today.  the  likes  and  dislikes  concerning  peas  versus  corn,  tomatoes 

I  feel  confident  that  the  present  plans  for  the  correct  feeding  versus  green  beans,  and  so  on.  Those  little  cans  I  have  in  mind 
of  army,  navy  and  air  men  is  being  given  excellent  trained  will  be  welcome  additions  to  the  lunch  pail.  It  will  not  be 
supervision  and  that  money  will  be  spent  wisely  for  them.  much  of  a  trick  to  have  a  can  opener  packed,  too. 

However,  there  is  a  group  about  which  I  have  been  unable  Better  cold  vegetables  than  no  vegetables.  But  if  that  does 
to  uncover  any  special  thought,  and  certainly  no  NATIONALLY  not  seem  feasible  certainly  vegetables  can  be  added  to  the 
ORGANIZED  MOVEMENT  has  been  set  up  for  them.  That  is  sandwich  meat.  I  am  told  that  ground  meat  is  used  most  fre- 
the  vast  army  of  workmen  without  whom  there  can  not  be  one  quently  by  the  restauranteur  because  he  uses  the  trimming 
whit  of  NATIONAL  DEFENSE.  scraps  from  the  roasts  for  the  meat  base  and  thus  sees  that 

My  life  has  been  spent  sandwiched  between  two  forts  and  for  plenty  of  meat  fat  is  included.  So  we  believe  that  a  sandwich 
the  second  time,  I  am  watching  these  forts  being  set  up  into  mixture  of  meats  and  vegetables  is  the  answer  to  the  lunch- 

great  cities,  the  cities  being  built  for  the  purpose  of  training  pail  vegetable  puzzle.  Certainly  canned  fish  has  as  vital  a 

man-power.  I  have  seen  Fort  Riley  and  Fort  Leavenworth  lie  function  to  fulfil  for  the  workman  as  it  has  for  the  trainee 
inactive  on  the  plains  for  twenty  years  at  a  time,  and  then  in  NATIONAL  DEFENSE. 

workmen  arrive  and  turn  these  routine  places  into  thriving.  In  meeting  the  demands  we  have  developed  at  THE  SEARCH- 
bustling  towns  of  no  small  population.  LIGHT  well-balanced  sandwich  mixtures  using  ground  meat  as  a 

First  the  surveyors — troups  of  them — move  in — there  can  be  basis.  Sauerkraut  added  to  ground  pork,  spinach  added  to 
no  development  without  them.  Then  the  well  drillers,  for  there  ground  beef,  lima  and  green  beans  make  a  variation,  drained 
must  be  water.  Then  the  ditch  diggers  who  make  ready  for  tomatoes  make  a  tasty  filling  when  added  to  meat.  Fish  and 
sewage,  telephone,  and  electric  systems  by  swinging  pick  axes  spinach,  baked  bean  sandwiches,  ham  and  olive,  spinach  and 

and  wielding  shovels,  arrive.  Then  the  haulers,  who  must  chopped  egg,  cheese  and  canned,  drained  apricots  combine  to 

transfer  tremendous  loads  of  tile,  posts,  coal,  lumber,  nails,  and  make  a  filling,  as  do  pineapple  and  peanut  butter,  to  name  just 
paint  from  the  railway  tracks  to  the  various  areas,  take  charge.  ^  few.  No  doubt  your  own  home  economists  have  an  extended 
Finally  the  carpenters  and  the  painters  appear.  list  of  combinations  ready. 

In  Fort  Riley  today  there  are  9,000  workmen  who  must  be  information  into  the  hands 

checked  into  the  reservation  each  morning  and  checked  out  responsible  for  preparing  these  lunches 

each  night.  The  men  have  come  to  this  area  from  everywhere.  permanent  or  makeshift 

Many  have  obtained  work  for  the  first  time  in  years.  When  homes. 

they  arrived  they  were  inadequately  clothed  against  the  cold  One  point  in  favor  of  this  combination  of  canned  vegetables 

winds  which  sweep  the  plains.  They  work  for  unbelievably  with  meat  is  that  their  moisture  will  supply  the  moisture  of 
long  hours  on  thousands  of  acres  of  fiats  and  rolling  hills,  so  the  sandwich.  The  average  workman  prefers  catsup,  horse- 
that  trainees  may  have  comfortable  barracks  and  the  advantages  I’adish,  ground  pickles,  or  vegetable  moisture  to  salad  dressing 

of  city  life  for  their  training  period.  These  workmen  slush  ...  and  we  are  making  for  him  the  kind  of  sandwiches  he 

about  in  mud  near  knee  depth,  for  the  winter  snows  have  been  wants.  We  hold  his  desires  in  high  regard,  the  nation  is 
plentiful  and  the  melting  rapid.  depending  on  him. 


Where  do  these  workmen  live?  There  is  no  room  for  them 
on  the  reservation.  The  little  towns  as  far  as  forty  miles  away 
must  house  them.  The  nearest  town  whose  population  is 
normally  7,000  found  itself  responsible  for  the  housing  of  5,000 
men,  many  of  them  with  their  families.  Another  three  thousand 
had  to  be  taken  care  of  in  a  town  fifteen  miles  away.  The 
remaining  thousand  had  to  go  on  further  down  the  highway 
into  the  villages,  some  set  up  trailer  camps,  and  many  were 
glad  to  find  shelter  in  shacks  long  since  abandoned. 

Housing  problems  were  solved  in  one  way  or  another.  The 
next  problem  was  “How  to  Feed  the  Men.”  I  personally  have 
delved  around  in  the  public  eating  houses  of  these  little  towns 
to  find  the  answer  to  the  question,  for  to  me  FOOD  AND 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE  begins  with  FOOD  AND  THE  WORK¬ 
MAN’S  LUNCH  PAIL. 

I  discovered  that  helpers  in  restaurants  and  cafes  were 
ordered  to  work  at  4:30  A.  M.  so  that  the  workmen’s  breakfast 
could  be  prepared  and  served  before  the  regular  trade  arrived 
for  its  morning  meal.  Substantial  breakfasts  are  being  served; 
prices  are  reasonable — as  we  know  restaurant  and  cafe  proprie¬ 
tors  are  cooperating  with  the  government  in  that  respect. 

But  what  of  the  noon  meal?  There  is  no  place  on  the 
reservation  at  Fort  Riley  for  these  9,000  men  to  eat,  so  their 
lunch  must  go  with  them  in  the  morning.  Thousands  carry 


Canned  fruit  for  the  lunch  pail  seems  a  simple  matter  to 
handle.  There  will  be  room  for  the  can  opener  and  that  is  all 
that  is  needed.  Pressure  will  have  to  be  put  back  of  the  move¬ 
ment  for  the  idea  probably  is  somewhat  revolutionary. 

For  those  men  whose  families  are  endeavoring  to  make  some¬ 
thing  like  a  home  for  them,  the  food  problem  is  no  different. 
Whether  the  workman  eats  breakfast  and  dinner  at  home  or  in 
a  cafe,  he  still  must  hurtle  his  lunch-pail  problem. 

I  am  speaking  specifically  of  9,000  men  in  Fort  Riley  for 
that  fort  is  nearest  to  me.  Camp  Funston,  Camp  Whiteside  and 
Republican  Flats  give  me  the  same  picture  that  I  would  find  if 
I  were  to  visit  every  fort  and  camp  site  in  the  United  States. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  workmen  to  be  accounted  for  by 
those  of  us  who  are  responsible  for  advanced  thinking  concern¬ 
ing  their  lunch  pail.  What  of  the  factory  men  who  are  pouring 
into  other  areas  to  make  nuts,  screws,  propellers,  bombers, 
spare  parts  and  all  the  things  which  accompany  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE. 

Little  towns  are  finding  themselves  with  sub-contracts  amount¬ 
ing  to  millions  of  dollars.  Everything  from  check-writer  sales 
service,  shelter  half-tents,  unbleached  muslin  pillow  cases,  blue 
denim  trousers,  to  increased  fiour  production  has  descended 
upon  America’s  little  towns,  for  they  are  the  seat  of  a  great 
deal  of  industrial  production. 
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^  I  ^HE  canning  industry  is  a  fast-mov- 
ing  industry.  Changes  in  market¬ 
ing  procedure,  in  processing  and  in 
crop  production  come  rapidly. 

To  serve  the  canning  industry  well,  co¬ 
operating  institutions  must  keep  step 
with  the  vanguard  of  canners.  That  is 
one  of  our  major  objectives  at  the 
Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co. 

To  do  so,  we  keep  a  finger  on  the  pulse 
of  the  canning  industry's  changing  re¬ 
quirements  in  vegetables — rust-resis¬ 
tant  beans,  non-cracking  tomatoes, 
wilt-resistant  peas,  and  so  on.  We 
analyze  and  anticipate  canners'  needs. 
Then,  to  supply  your  requirements,  we 
employ  the  faeilities  of  our  seed  breed¬ 
ing  and  seed  producing  organization, 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 


KEEPS  US 


STEPPING 


Keeping  step  keeps  us  stepping;  but  we 
like  it.  And  we  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
serving  the  canning  industry. 


Detroit 


33  IjeoAi  0^  ^emu-ice  to-  the 


Maximum  Insurance  Protection 


Minimum  Cost 


Lansing  6.  Warner,  Incorporated 

222  North  Bank  Drive  Chicago 


While  the  work  at  camps  may  eventually  be  overwith  for 
thousands,  there  still  will  be  the  factory  and  mill  worker 
who  will  be  busy  until  “you  guess  when,”  and  even  after  that 
there  still  will  be  those  treading  thousands  of  men  who  MUST 
carry  a  lunch  pail  every  day.  These  men  are  contributing  to 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE  under  every  possible  hazard  to  health 
day  after  day;  they  will  continue  to  contribute  to  comfort  in 
living. 

And  so  the  thought  I  want  to  leave  with  NATIONAL 
CANNERS  is: 

“THINK  WELL  OF  THE  WORKMAN’S  LUNCH  PAIL” 


Radio  in  the  Defense  Drive 

By  Mary  Mason 

Director  of  Home  Forum, 

National  Broadcasting  Company 

IN  presenting  a  radio  picture  of  the  Role  of  Canned  Foods  in 
National  Defense,  I  would  like  first  of  all  to  give  you  a  brief 
idea  of  the  role  radio  hopes  to  play  in  this  program. 

The  keynote  of  our  activities  is  to  be  Service.  This  is  rather 
well  defined  in  a  special  message  issued  by  the  President  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company,  Mr.  Niles  Trammell: 

“One  of  the  first  matters  to  occupy  the  attention  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  the  year  ahead  is  a  heritage  from  the  catastrophic  year 
1940:  National  Defense.  Here  indeed  we  must  act  soberly  and 
without  illusion.  During  the  year  past  we  have  learned  valuable 
lessons  and  have  cleared  the  way  to  a  concentrated  ‘all  out’ 
effort  to  achieve  national  protection  for  the  American  way 
of  life. 

“We  in  radio  have  a  special  responsibility,  for  national 
security  involves  more  than  building  physical  armament.  Guns, 
tanks,  planes,  ships,  and  manpower  constitute  a  nation’s  first 
line  defenses.  But  behind  that  first  line  of  defense,  and  of 
almost  equal  importance,  is  the  intangible  but  definite  bulwark 
of  national  morale.  That  is  where  radio  must  concentrate  its 
force  in  order  to  make  its  vital  contribution  to  the  preservation 
of  our  democracy. 

“NBC  has  been  making  ready  through  these  past  months  of 
anxiety  over  the  future  to  do  its  share  to  build  and  maintain 
morale.  We  know  that  if  the  country  is  united,  determined, 
and  soberly  confident,  nothing  can  stop  our  march  to  complete 
security.  The  history  of  nations  proves  the  importance  of 
citizens  in  time  of  emergency.  The  morale  of  those  citizens 
can  mean  the  diffei-ence  between  victory  and  defeat. 

“Two  things  are  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  national 
morale.  One  is  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  information  and  news, 
free  and  uncensored  to  the  American  people.  The  other  is  the 
continuance  of  entertainment  to  lift  up  spirits  in  depressed 
times  and  to  help  preserve  the  pattern  of  normal  life,  through 
laughter,  music  and  drama. 

“Thei’e  is  a  third  factor  which  is  part  of  the  first:  the  con¬ 
tinuation  and  expansion  of  programs  in  the  public  interest — 
serious  music,  religion,  talks,  speeches,  the  arts  and  sciences, 
education  and  health,  to  mention  just  a  few. 

“Radio’s  part  in  gathering  and  disseminating  views  and 
opinions,  bringing  information  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  million 
people  direct  from  its  sources,  is  to  repeat  facts  known  to  all 
Americans.  However,  these  facts  are  so  vital  that  repetition 
is  in  order,  for  this  phase  of  radio,  as  well  as  its  power  as  an 
agent  of  unity,  its  accuracy  as  a  mirror  of  public  opinion,  will 
be  even  more  important  and  far-flung  this  year. 

“Under  the  American  system  of  broadcasting,  these  elements 
are  more  important  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  For  in 
America  the  air  is  free  to  anyone  to  convey  a  message  of  impor¬ 
tance  and  interest.  The  people  of  the  nation,  assembled  at  their 
radio  sets,  listening  in  to  these  messages,  are  the  jury  which 
decides  their  value.  Our  freedom  of  speech,  press  and  radio 
permits  our  vast  audience  to  function  as  a  free  jury,  neither 
instructed  by  ‘officialdom’  nor  compelled  to  listen  to  but  one 
side  of  an  argument.  The  only  mandate  radio  has,  the  only 
mandate  the  American  people  will  bestow,  is  a  mandate  to  keep 
the  truth  free. 


“Radio,  I  believe,  has  kept  its  faith  with  the  public  through 
the  years.  As  we  enter  this  new  year,  we  are  aware  that  it  is 
a  year  of  destiny,  that  it  will  be  filled  with  peril  and  uncer¬ 
tainty.  However,  we  can  face  it  squarely,  for  we  face  it 
with  faith  and  confidence  in  the  certain  knowledge  that  three 
facts  are  clear  and  sure:  first,  that  American  radio  will  continue 
to  serve  our  country’s  interests  fully,  whole-heartedly  and 
patriotically:  second,  that  the  high  ideals  of  our  people  will  be 
maintained  steadfastly  and  courageously,  and  that  radio  will 
do  its  part  to  foster  and  sustain  them :  third,  that  unity  of  spirit 
and  action  will  preserve  that  peace  and  freedom  which  is 
America’s  tradition,  its  way  of  life,  its  bulwark  against 
aggressors.” 

You  noticed  I  am  sure  that  one  of  the  points  stressed  is  a 
free  flow  of  information. 

This  is  where  the  canning  industry  can  continue  to  assist 
those  of  us  who  conduct  these  information  programs.  In  Wash¬ 
ington  we  enjoy  a  friendly  cooperation  with  the  entire  group 
representing  this  vast  industry. 

National  Defense  now  is  the  prime  concern  of  the  nation. 

It  overshadows  every  other  problem.  It  dominates  the  lives  of 
many  from  those  called  into  the  Selective  Service  to  those 
charged  with  the  details  of  the  rearmament  program.  It  perme¬ 
ates  much  of  the  discussion  about  radio  broadcasting.  It  is 
destined  to  become  increasingly  engrossing. 

At  present  no  over-all  picture  of  the  defense  program  and  its 
effect  upon  broadcasting  is  possible.  What  can  be  done  is  to 
study  the  meaning  of  defense  today  and  then  try  to  relate  radio 
to  it.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  make  a  beginning  is  to  examine 
the  record  of  England  in  the  midst  of  its  unprecedented  defense 
program.  Englishmen  now  know  what  their  problems  are  and 
how  they  must  be  faced.  While  most  of  the  facts  have  been 
reported  in  the  daily  press,  they  can  be  pointed  up  sharply  in 
a  few  summary  paragraphs. 

Total  war  has  raised  in  England  completely  new  problems 
of  defense.  In  all  previous  war  the  casualties  have  been  at  the 
fighting  front.  Today,  due  to  the  perfection  of  the  airplane, 
the  civilian  population  has  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  attack.  The 
aim  of  the  enemy  seems  to  be  that  of  disrupting  social  processes 
and  making  normal  life  impossible.  The  means  is  unimportant. 

It  may  be  sabotage,  bombing,  fires,  or  other  forms  of  treachery 
and  destruction.  It  is  employed  to  destroy  the  morale  of  the 
people  and  to  break  down  all  resistance. 

To  meet  such  an  attack  the  nation  has  had  to  prepare  for 
total  defense.  A  primary  responsibility  has  become  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  essential  social  services  in  every  community  of  the 
land.  Food,  clothing  and  shelter  must  be  provided.  Health 
must  be  preserved.  Economic  machinery  must  be  kept  turning. 
Transportation  and  communication  services  must  be  maintained. 
Breakdown  in  any  community  or  in  any  essential  service  is  as 
serious  as  the  loss  of  a  battle. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  English  are  hard  pressed  to  main¬ 
tain  their  vital  services.  Some  of  their  best  young  men  have 
been  taken  for  active  military  duty.  Some  of  their  mechanisms 
of  production,  transportation,  and  communication  have  been 
destroyed. 

To  overcome  these  losses  the  persons  left  in  each  community 
have  had  to  work  twice  as  hard.  They  have  had  to  reestablish 
and  maintain  services.  They  have  had  to  make  direct  defense 
preparations. 

The  English  are  measuring  up  to  the  test.  Everywhere  men 
and  women  are  putting  in  long  hours  at  their  regular  jobs  to 
provide  the  means  of  survival  for  normal  community  life.  Then 
voluntarily  they  work  additional  hours  on  defense  activities. 
The  men  build  bomb  shelters,  restore  roads,  and  meet  emer¬ 
gencies.  The  women  nurse,  knit,  and  in  many  instances  shoulder 
the  work  of  men. 

What  the  English  have  found  it  necessary  to  do,  we  can  learn 
now  to  do — in  case  it  might  become  necessary  here. 

Women  are  asking  questions  as  to  what  is  to  be  expected 
of  them.  Mostly — they  ask  about  buying  up  sugar,  canned 
foods,  flour,  things  they  know  will  take  care  of  their  immediate 
families,  for  you  see,  women  are  apt  to  think  of  home  first  and 
the  community  second. 

A  veritable  tidal  wave  of  emotion  has  been  caused  by  this 
defense  talk.  It  seems  to  me,  judging  by  my  mail  and  the 
questions  asked  of  me  when  I  go  to  club  meetings,  that  women 
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of  all  ages,  occupations  and  backgrounds  are  thinking  and 
talking  of  little  else.  They  are  getting  together  in  big  groups 
and  little  groups  and  saying  “We  must  do  something.”  Most 
of  them  aren’t  sure  about  what!  But  the  feeling  persists  that 
they  must  get  ready  for  some  great  emergency. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  men  and  women  who  suggest  we  must 
go  back  to  the  pioneer  methods  of  living.  I  agree  with  pioneer 
principles,  such  as  having  the  courage  to  maintain  our  standards 
of  liberty  and  freedom.  These  are  fine  and  can  form  the  warp 
and  woof  of  our  defense  thinking.  However,  I  do  think  that 
having  once  assisted  in  a  program  such  as  the  canning  industry 
by  our  demands  for  quality  in  canned  foods  and  our  insistence 
on  adequate  research  to  bring  about  this  quality,  we  should 
continue  to  buy  and  stand  back  of  such  a  program. 

No  man,  however  resourceful,  would  attempt  to  turn  out  a 
modern  automobile  in  his  backyard.  Surely  no  woman  however 
clever  can  turn  out  canned  foods  as  safe  and  dependable  in 
her  own  kitchen  for  anywhere  near  the  relatively  low  cost. 

No — I  think  that  national  defense  means  to  us,  as  women,  that 
we  continue  to  learn — to  buy  and  to  live  our  normal  community 
lives.  Let’s  be  specific  about  this. 

Joe  Doakes,  the  owner  or  manager  of  our  neighborhood  market 
has  an  investment.  He  goes  to  our  church — he  is  buying  his 
house  in  our  community.  Supposing  we  say  to  Joe,  “Sorry,  old 
man,  we’re  going  to  depend  on  our  own  resources  so  we  are 
not  buying  from  you  now.”  Joe  has  to  go  out  of  business — he 
loses  his  place,  he  turns  back  his  stock.  If  this  consistently 
happens  all  over  the  country — the  lack  of  work — due  to  lack 
of  production — will  soon  be  felt. 

My  personal  belief  is  that  we  should  continue  to  budget  our 
resources  as  in  the  past.  That  we  use  the  same  foods  and  that 
we  continue  to  go  about  our  normal  plan  for  living  as  we 
have  always  done.  We  might  seek  out  the  less  fortunate  and 
try  to  help  them  to  a  better  life.  The  expanded  program  of 
work  is  helping  many  a  person  to  rehabilitate  himself.  We 
should  all  of  us  continue  to  help  American  industry  to  keep 
its  wheels  turning  and  its  research  development  functioning. 

We  in  radio  receive  much  material  from  various  publicity 
groups,  directly  or  indirectly  helpful  to  the  canning  industry. 
When  this  material  is  suitable  it’s  always  a  boon  to  a  broad¬ 
caster.  The  story  of  canned  mushrooms,  the  story  of  canned 
shrimp,  all  these  are  grist  for  the  mill.  We  hope,  all  of  us — 
that  the  National  Canners  Association  and  these  independent 
publicity  groups  will  continue  to  supply  us  with  all  kinds  of 
information. 

The  material  furnished  and  the  timely  personal  talks  by  the 
members  of  the  Home  Economics  Division  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  are  of  great  value  because  you  know 
definitely  of  your  own  plans  for  aiding  the  National  Defense 
program. 

We,  in  radio,  shall  continue  insofar  as  possible  to  cooperate 
with  you  all  in  the  dissemination  of  valuable  information  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  America,  to  help  to  clarify  their  thinking  and 
to  help  all  to  continue  to  lead  the  average  normal  life,  so  vital 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  community,  the  city,  the  state,  and 
finally  and  above  all,  our  country,  the  United  States  of  America. 

N.  C.  A.  Standing  Committees  for  1941 

[Note:  These  Committees  were  appointed  after  the  Convention, 
nd  appeared  in  the  N.C.A.  Information  Letter  of  February  8, 

■  *41.  Republished  here  for  the  record.  The  officers  and  Board 
1'  Directors  appear  on  page  9,  this  issue.] 

ADJUSTMENT  COMMITTEE 
New  England  States 

Fred  E.  Jewett,  Norridgewock,  Maine,  Chairman;  Milroy 
A’arren,  Lubec,  Maine;  James  S.  Wyman,  Millbridge,  Maine. 

Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Ozark  Territory 
H.  K.  Funderburg,  Belvidere,  Ill.,  Chairman;  W.  H.  Blaylock, 
ort  Smith,  Ark.;  Morton  Steinhart,  Nebraska  City,  Nebr. 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky 
W.  W.  Wilder,  Clyde,  Ohio,  Chairman;  Rodney  H.  Koontz, 
raston,  Ind.;  John  Porter,  East  Jordan,  Mich. 

Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia 
T.  Stran  Summers,  New  Freedom,  Pa.,  Chairman;  J.  Oscar 
lunt,  Swedesboro,  N.  J.;  F.  Hall  Wrightson,  Easton,  Md. 


New  York 

R.  W.  Comstock,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  Chairman;  R.  E.  Chittenden, 
Newark,  N.  Y.;  William  E.  Halstead,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota 
Henry  M.  Seippel,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  Chairman;  John  L. 
Albright,  Columbus,  Wis;  Henry  W.  Hartle,  Owatonna,  Minn. 

Utah,  Montana,  Colorado,  and  Idaho 

Joseph  F.  Barker,  Ogden,  Utah,  Chairman;  Reynold  H.  Peter¬ 
son,  Cowley,  Wyo.;  William  Varney,  Roy,  Utah. 

Southern  States 

Charles  F.  Greiner,  Harvey,  La.,  Chairman;  J.  S.  Cafiero, 
Savannah,  Ga.;  A.  C.  Ketzler,  Winter  Haven,  Fla. 

Texas 

William  F.  Gohlke,  Austin,  Texas,  Chairman;  Charles  L. 
Diven,  Weslaco,  Texas;  S.  C.  Freed,  Crystal  City,  Texas. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COUNCIL 

F.  E.  Brewer,  Marshalltown,  Iowa;  Ralph  Brown,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.;  H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del.;  E.  B.  Cosgi’ove, 
Le  Sueur,  Minn.;  Clinton  W.  Davis,  Portland,  Maine;  Arthur  C. 
Dorrance,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Ralph  O.  Dulany,  Fruitland,  Md.; 
Alfred  W.  Eames,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  G.  R.  Garretson, 
Chicago,  Ill.;  Frank  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich.;  Walter  L.  Graefe, 
Griffin,  Ga.;  H.  E.  Gray,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  Arthur  Hamilton, 
Lebanon,  Ohio;  F.  A.  Harding,  Watertown,  Mass.;  G.  Sherwin 
Haxton,  Oakfield,  N.  Y.;  Roy  W.  Hemingway,  Auburn,  N.  Y.; 
C.  E.  Hume,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Marc  C.  Hutchinson,  Fenn- 
ville,  Mich.;  H.  F.  Krimendahl,  Celina,  Ohio;  Carroll  E.  Lindsey, 
Highland  City,  Fla.;  Carl  N.  Lovegren,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
H.  E.  MacConaughey,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  E.  G.  McDougall, 
Chicago,  Ill.;  B.  E.  Maling,  Hillsboro,  Oreg.;  Karl  Kuner  Mayer, 
Brighton,  Colo.;  W.  A.  Miskimen,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  B.  C.  Nott, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  B.  C.  Olney,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Howard  A. 
Orr,  Circleville,  Ohio;  F.  A.  Stare,  Columbus,  Wis.;  E.  S.  Thorne, 
Geneva,  N.  Y.;  E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill.;  Clarence  M. 
Walters,  Chicago,  Ill.;  J.  B.  Weix,  Oconomowoc,  Wis.;  Paul  H. 
Wolf,  Gwynneville,  Ind. 

ADVISORY  BOARD 

H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del.;  E.  B.  Cosgrove,  Le  Sueur, 
Minn.;  Charles  S.  Crary,  Streator,  Ill.;  Richard  Dickinson, 
Eureka,  Ill.;  Ralph  O.  Dulany,  Fruitland,  Md.;  Frank  Gerber, 
Fremont,  Mich.;  Walter  L.  Graefe,  Griffin,  Ga.;  F.  A.  Harding, 
Watertown,  Mass.;  C.  E.  Hume,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Marc  C. 
Hutchinson,  Fennville,  Mich.;  H.  F.  Krimendahl,  Celina,  Ohio; 
Karl  Kuner  Mayer,  Brighton,  Colo.;  B.  C.  Nott,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.;  Howard  A.  Orr,  Circleville,  Ohio;  E.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.;  E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CONFERENCE  WITH  DISTRIBUTORS 

Carl  N.  Lovegren,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Chairman;  Frank 
Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich.,  Vice-Chairman;  W.  M.  Campbell, 
Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio;  Henry  Cannon  II,  Bridgeville,  Del.; 
L.  T.  Dee,  Ogden,  Utah;  E.  R.  Elwell,  Portland,  Maine;  F. 
Lowden  Jones,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.;  Charles  Kemp,  Frankfort, 
Ind.;  H.  E.  MacConaughey,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  B.  E.  Maling, 
Hillsboro,  Oreg.;  Albanus  Phillips,  Jr.,  Cambridge,  Md.;  Roy  L. 
Pratt,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Paul  Stanton,  Frostproof,  Fla.; 
W.  B.  Stokely,  Jr.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Henry  P.  Taylor,  Walker- 
ton,  Va.;  William  H.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill.;  M.  E.  Wangenheim, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

ECONOMIC  RESEARCH 

H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del.,  Chairman ;  Ralph  0.  Dulany, 
Fruitland,  Md.;  Alfred  W.  Eames,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  H.  E. 
MacConaughey,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Karl  Kuner  Mayer, 
Brighton,  Colo.;  Henry  P.  Taylor,  Walkerton,  Va.;  E.  F.  Trego, 
Hoopeston,  Ill. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Marc  C.  Hutchinson,  Fennville,  Mich.,  Chairman;  Ralph 
Brown,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Clinton  W.  Davis,  Portland, 
Maine;  Arthur  C.  Dorrance,  Camden,  N.  J.;  G.  Sherwin  Haxton, 
Oakfield,  N.  Y.;  E.  G.  McDougall,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

H.  F.  Krimendahl,  Celina,  Ohio,  Chairman;  F.  E.  Brewer, 
Marshalltown,  Iowa;  H.  L.  Cannon,  Bridgeville,  Del.;  E,  B. 
Cosgrove,  Le  Sueur,  Minn.;  Ralph  0.  Dulany,  Fruitland,  Md.; 
Alfred  W.  Eames,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  G.  R.  Garretson, 
Chicago,  Ill.;  Frank  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich.;  Walter  L.  Graefe, 
Griffin,  Ga.;  H.  E.  Gray,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  Arthur  Hamilton, 
Lebanon,  Ohio;  F.  A.  Harding,  Watertown,  Mass.;  Roy  W. 
Hemingway,  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  C.  E.  Hume,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
Carroll  E.  Lindsey,  Highland  City,  Fla.;  Carl  N.  Lovegren,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  H.  E.  MacConaughey,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
B.  E.  Maling,  Hillsboro,  Oreg.;  Karl  Kuner  Mayer,  Brighton, 
Colo.;  W.  A.  Miskimen,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  B.  C.  Nott,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.;  B.  C.  Olney,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Howard  A.  Orr, 
Circleville,  Ohio;  Robert  C.  Paulus,  Salem,  Oreg.;  F.  A.  Stare, 
Columbus,  Wis. ;  E.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  E.  F.  Trego, 
Hoopeston,  Ill.;  Clarence  M.  Walters,  Chicago,  Ill.;  J.  B.  Weix, 
Oconomowoc,  Wis.;  Paul  H.  Wolf,  Gwynneville,  Ind. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Dan  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich.,  Chairman;  R.  W.  Comstock, 
Newark,  N.  Y.;  Ralph  O.  Dulany,  Fruitland,  Md.;  W.  P.  Hart¬ 
man,  Columbus,  Wis.;  H.  F.  Krimendahl,  Celina,  Ohio;  H.  E. 
MacConaughey,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  R.  E.  MacDonald,  Le 
Sueur,  Minn.;  Karl  Kuner  Mayer,  Brighton,  Colo.;  Wilmot  P. 
Rogers,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  E.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva,  N.  Y.; 
E.  F.  Trego,  Jr.,  Hoopeston,  Ill.;  J.  F.  Vernet,  Austin,  Minn.; 
Clarence  M.  Walters,  Chicago,  Ill.;  James  E.  Webber,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

INTERIM  COMMITTEE 

Alfred  W.  Eames,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Marc  C.  Hutchinson, 
Fennville,  Mich.;  H.  F.  Krimendahl,  Celina,  Ohio;  Carroll  E. 
Lindsey,  Highland  City,  Fla.;  Robert  C.  Paulus,  Salem,  Oreg. 

LABELING 

Howard  A.  Orr,  Circleville,  Ohio,  Chairman;  E.  B.  Cosgrove, 
Le  Sueur,  Minn.,  Vice-Chairman;  John  L.  Baxter,  Brunswick, 
Maine;  A.  E.  Coddington,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Fred  M.  Drew, 
Campbell,  Calif.;  A.  T.  Flynn,  Chicago,  Ill.;  H.  E.  Gray,  San 
Jose,  Calif.;  Frank  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich.;  G.  Sherwin  Haxton, 
Oakfield,  N.  Y.;  O.  R.  Hawkins,  Lake  Alfred,  Fla.;  H.  J. 
Humphrey,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  H.  F.  Krimendahl,  Celina,  Ohio; 
Karl  Kuner  Mayer,  Brighton,  Colo.;  Wilmot  P.  Rogers,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  C.  C.  Scutt,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y.;  F.  A.  Stare, 
Columbus,  Wis.;  E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill.;  Clarence  M. 
Walters,  Chicago,  Ill.;  J.  B.  Weix,  Oconomowoc,  Wis.;  F.  Hall 
Wrightson,  Easton,  Md. 

LEGISLATIVE 

Carroll  E.  Lindsey,  Highland  City,  Fla.,  Chairman;  Walter 
L.  Graefe,  Griffin,  Ga.,  Vice-Chairman;  Harold  K.  Bachelder, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.;  S.  R.  Clevenger,  Dandridge,  Tenn.;  Ralph  O. 
Dulany,  Fruitland,  Md.;  Victor  H.  Elfendahl,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
H.  E.  Gray,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  James  K.  Gregory,  Fayetteville, 
Ark.;  W.  P.  Hartman,  Columbus,  Wis.;  Albert  M.  Lester,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles,  Va.;  E.  A. 
McCornack,  Eugene,  Oreg.;  John  F.  McGovern,  Le  Sueur,  Minn.; 
T.  M.  Melden,  Mission,  Texas;  Elvon  Musick,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  Art  Oppenheimer,  Marshalltown,  Iowa;  E.  N.  Richmond, 
San  Jose,  Calif.;  O.  1.  Teagarden,  Oak  Harbor,  Ohio;  Douglas 
C.  Townson,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Clarence  M.  Walters,  Chicago, 
Ill.;  J.  B.  Weix,  Oconomowoc,  Wis.;  Paul  H.  Wolf,  Gwynneville, 
Indiana. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Frank  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich.,  Chairman;  H.  L.  Cannon, 
Bridgeville,  Del.;  A.  E.  Coddington,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  E.  B. 
Cosgrove,  Le  Sueur,  Minn.;  Victor  H.  Elfendahl,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
H.  F.  Krimendahl,  Celina,  Ohio;  Carroll  E.  Lindsey,  Highland 
City,  Fla.;  H.  E.  MacConaughey,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Preston 
McKinney,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  B.  C.  Olney,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
Howard  A.  Orr,  Circleville,  Ohio;  Robert  C.  Paulus,  Salem, 
Oreg.;  F.  A.  Stare,  Columbus,  Wis.;  W.  B.  Stokely,  Jr.,  India¬ 
napolis,  Ind.;  E.  F.  Trego,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


RAW  PRODUCTS 

G.  O.  Bailey,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Chairman;  L.  S.  Argali, 
Rochelle,  Ill.;  Herbert  J.  Barnes,  Kaysville,  Utah;  John  L. 
Baxter,  Brunswick,  Maine;  Walter  L.  Graefe,  Griffin,  Ga.; 
H.  F.  Hall,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Marc  C.  Hutchinson,  Fennville, 
Mich.;  R.  G.  Lucks,  Portland,  Oreg.;  Harry  McCartney,  Tampa, 
Fla.;  Walter  C.  Pressing,  Celina,  Ohio;  A.  D.  Radebaugh, 
Dayton,  Wash.;  Kenneth  N.  Rider,  Trafalgar,  Ind.;  H.  M. 
Seippel,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis.;  F.  A.  Stare,  Columbus,  Wis.; 
Clarence  M.  Walters,  Chicago,  Ill. 

RESOLUTIONS 

E.  E.  Chase,  Jr.,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  Chairman;  F.  Webster 
Browne,  Brunswick,  Maine;  Warren  G.  Clark,  Beaver  Dam, 
Wis.;  S.  B.  Cutright,  Hoopeston,  Ill.;  J.  S.  Ellithorp,  Canajoharie, 
N.  Y.;  Dan  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich.;  Pi-eston  McKinney,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  Chas.  S.  Morrill,  Portland,  Maine;  O.  E. 
Shay,  Sumner,  Wash.;  C.  E.  Spencer,  Lebanon,  Oreg. 

SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH 

H.  J.  Humphrey,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Chairman;  S.  Henry  Ayers, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  John  L.  Baxter,  Brunswick,  Maine;  Ralph  O. 
Dulany,  Fruitland,  Md.;  F.  F.  Fitzgerald,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Wm.  H.  Harrison,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Elmore  E.  Hill,  Salem,  Oreg.; 
R.  S.  Hollingshead,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Mai’c  C.  Hutchinson, 
Fennville,  Mich.;  Harold  S.  Marvin,  Olympic,  Wash.;  James 
McGowan,  Jr.,  Camden,  N.  J.;  W.  A.  Miskimen,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  A.  R.  Plummer,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Ralph  Polk,  Jr., 
Haines  City,  Fla.;  Ralph  E.  Sanborn,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
E.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  L.  M.  Tolman,  Chicago,  Ill.; 
Clarence  M.  Walters,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Paul  C.  Wilbur,  San  Jose, 
California. 

Executive  Committee  of  Scientific  Research  Committee 

James  McGowan,  Jr.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  Chairman;  Ralph  0. 
Dulany,  Fruitland,  Md.;  H.  J.  Humphrey,  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
Marc  C.  Hutchinson  Fennville,  Mich.;  W.  A.  Miskimen,  Indina- 
napolis,  Ind.;  E.  S.  Thorne,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  Ralph  E.  Sanborn, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Clarence  M.  Walters,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIMPLIFICATION  OF  CONTAINERS 

W.  P.  Hartman,  Columbus,  Wis.,  Chairman;  H.  L.  Cannon, 
Bridgeville,  Del.;  F.  F.  Fitzgerald,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Harry 
McCartney,  Tampa,  Fla.;  E.  A.  McCornack,  Eugene,  Oreg.; 
E.  N.  Richmond,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  W.  H.  Harrison,  Chicago,  Ill.; 
Clarence  M.  Walters,  Chicago,  Ill. 

STATISTICS  AND  INFORMATION 

Karl  Kuner  Mayer,  Brighton,  Colo.,  Chairman;  H.  T.  Cum- 
ming,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  W.  P.  Hartman,  Columbus,  Wis.; 
J.  G.  Larson,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  B.  E.  Maling,  Hillsboro, 
Oreg.;  W.  A.  Miskimen,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Ralph  Polk,  Jr., 
Tampa,  Fla.;  James  M.  Shriver,  Westminster,  Md.;  James  I. 
Smith,  Jr.,  Circleville,  Ohio;  E.  F.  Trego,  Jr.,  Hoopeston,  Ill.; 
Clarence  M.  Walters,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Advisory  Committee 

J.  A.  Burch,  Weslaco,  Texas;  E.  M.  Burns,  Portland,  Oreg.; 
Harvey  F.  Cahill,  Ogden,  Utah;  Roy  Irons,  Clyde,  Ohio;  Robert 
E.  Jackson,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Preston  McKinney,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.;  C.  C.  Rathbun,  Tampa,  Fla.;  F.  R.  Spurgin, 
Fayetteville,  Ark.;  Lee  A.  Taylor,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Marvin  P. 
Verhulst,  Madison,  Wis. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY 

John  F.  McGovern,  Le  Sueur,  Minn.,  Chairman;  Harold  K. 
Bachelder,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Lester  Janes,  Fremont,  Mich.; 
J.  G.  Larson,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  E.  A.  McCornack,  Eugene, 
Oreg.;  Ralph  Polk,  Jr.,  Haines  City,  Fla.;  C.  B.  Torsch,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.;  Clarence  M.  Walters,  Chicago,  Ill.;  D.  E.  Wine- 
brenner,  Hanover,  Pa. 

Advisory  Committee 

James  Abernethy,  West  Pembroke,  Maine;  J.  Logan  Blood- 
worth,  Haddock,  Ga.;  George  A.  Borg,  Cokato,  Minn.;  F. 
Webster  Browne,  Brunswick,  Maine;  F.  W.  Brugh,  Fincastle, 
Va.;  J.  A  .Burch,  Weslaco,  Texas;  E.  M.  Burns,  Portland,  Oreg.; 
Harvey  F.  Cahill,  Ogden,  Utah;  Roy  Chard,  Audubon,  Iowa; 
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300-a-mUu4ie  Jiimi 

/lne>  HeliaMe! 


PRECISE  PERFORMANCE  of  such  machines  as  these  in  the 

field,  demonsbates  the  year-in  and 
year- out  reliability  which  results  from  Bliss  care  in  design  and 
workmanship.  The  Bliss  Company  continues  constantly  to  pioneer 
in  research  and  development  and  to  place  the  results  of  its  find¬ 
ings  at  your  service.  Permit  “Bliss‘’  built  equipment  to  solve  your 
production  needs. 


E.  W.  BLISS  COMPANY 
53rd  St.  and  2nd  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

•  Plants,  offices  and  agents  elsewhere  • 
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E.  D.  Clark,  Seattle,  Wash.;  S.  R.  Clevenger,  Dandridge,  Tenn.; 
C.  W.  Crary,  Chicago,  Ill.;  W.  A.  Free,  York,  Pa.;  W.  F.  Gohlke, 
Austin,  Texas;  J.  P.  Harris,  Prairie  Grove,  Ark.;  Robert  A. 
Harris,  Jr.,  Kinsale,  Va.;  Roy  Irons,  Clyde,  Ohio;  Robert  E. 
Jackson,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Ernest  H.  Langrall,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Otto  Lowe,  Cape  Charles,  Va.;  Preston  McKinney,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.;  Don  S.  Morgan,  Traverse  City,  Mich.;  C.  L.  Queen, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.;  C.  C.  Rathbun,  Tampa,  Fla.;  F.  M.  Shook, 
Easton,  Md.;  Lee  A.  Taylor,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Marvin  P. 
Verhulst,  Madison,  Wis.;  Newlin  B.  Watson,  Greenwich,  N.  J.; 
C.  A.  Winkler,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 


PITTED  RED  CHERRY  SECTION 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  21,  1941 

The  Pitted  Red  Cherry  Section  meeting,  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Canners  Association,  convened  at  two-fifteen  o’clock,  Mr.  D.  W. 
Reynolds  presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  The  meeting  of  the  Pitted  Red 
Cherry  Section  of  the  National  Canners  Association  will  come 
to  order.  I  am  certainly  pleased  to  see  the  representation  we 
have  here.  I  am  sure  that  as  the  minutes  pass  others  will  be 
dropping  in,  because  this  Pitted  Red  Cherry  Section  has  grown 
to  be  of  more  importance  each  year  and  the  problems  which  we 
have  before  us  to  discuss  and  try  our  best  to  cope  with  are 
becoming  ever  greater. 

Unless  there  is  objection  I  think  we  might  dispense  with  the 
reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting.  Is  there  any 
objection  to  that?  (No  objection.) 

We  will  change  the  program  slightly  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Carlos  Campbell.  Carlos  is  with  us  and  would  like  at  this 
time  to  start  our  program  off  with  some  material  he  has  on 
statistics. 

STATISTICS 

By  Carlos  Campbell 

Division  of  Statistics,  National  Canners  Association 

I  HAVE  two  charts  here  of  which  I  hope  there  are  enough 
copies  to  go  around.  (Distribution  of  charts — copies  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  minutes.)  These  two  charts  are  similar  to  the  ones 
on  red  pitted  cherries  that  you  have  seen  a  number  of  times. 

The  first  chart  shows  the  stocks  of  canned  red  pitted  cherries 
in  canners’  hands  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  the  first  of 
July.  The  solid  black  line  represents  the  1940-41  season  and 
the  dotted  line  represents  the  previous  year,  1939-40.  Both  of 
these  years  started  with  about  the  same  supply  of  No.  2  cherries 
but,  for  reasons  which  you  probably  are  better  able  to  know  and 
describe  than  I  am,  the  movement  this  year  has  not  been  up 
to  what  it  was  a  year  ago,  or  at  least  that  is  the  way  the 
reports  indicated  it  to  us.  I  don’t  know  if  that  can  be  explained 
on  the  grounds  of  price  or  not.  The  prices  that  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  have  been  low  enough  to  justify  a  movement  into 
consuming  channels  of  No.  2’s  in  greater  volume  than  is 
apparent. 

No.  lO’s  on  the  other  hand,  as  you  will  note,  started  out  at 
a  much  higher  level  than  a  year  ago  and  the  stocks  have  been 
coming  down  at  about  the  same  rate  as  usual,  so  that  up  to 
the  first  of  January  the  movement  of  lO’s  has  been  about  the 
same  as  it  was  a  year  ago.  Of  course,  I  don’t  know  to  what 
extent  any  of  those  lO’s  have  been  sold  to  the  Army.  The  No.  10 
movement  in  most  of  the  canned  vegetables  this  year  has  been 
proportionately  higher  than  the  other  can  sizes.  However,  with 
the  Army’s  agreement  to  take  either  No.  2’s  or  2V2’s  in  the  place 
of  No.  lO’s  for  all  canned  foods  it  should  not  mean  that  they 
would  have  to  depend  entirely  on  lO’s. 

I  don’t  know  that  there  is  anything  that  I  can  tell  you.  I 
am  quite  certain  that  there  isn’t  anything  that  I  can  tell  you 
about  these  figures  that  you  cannot  read  from  the  reports. 


I  suppose  that  the  canners  here  have  received  our  monthly 
statement  so  you  have  a  copy  of  this.  If  not,  I  have  a  number 
of  copies  here  showing  the  stocks  on  hand  as  of  the  first  of 
January  in  the  various  locations,  and  the  shipments  up  to  the 
first  of  January. 

MR.  A.  J.  ROGERS  (Traverse  City,  Mich.) :  Mr.  Campbell, 
is  there  any  way  that  you  can  gather  information  about  the 
movement  of  cherries  to  the  Army? 

MR.  CAMPBELL:  Oh,  yes. 

MR.  ROGERS:  Could  that  be  included  in  some  sort  of 
report?  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  important  to  know  the  rate 
at  which  that  is  going. 

MR.  CAMPBELL:  I  don’t  know  whether  Colonel  Logan  told 
you  or  not  that  the  program  on  which  they  are  now  working, 
in  which  they  hope  to  get  developed  the  new  specifications  and 
the  new  method  of  sending  out  invitation  for  bids  and  all  that, 
will  probably  go  into  effect  next  month  or  about  that  time.  Then 
they  hope  to  buy  their  supplies  on  about  a  quarterly  basis.  When 
they  start  buying  on  that  basis  it  may  be  possible  for  us  to  get 
the  movement  to  the  Army,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  supplement 
this  report  by  showing  the  movement  that  is  going  to  the  Army. 
I  am  quite  certain  that  that  can  be  done.  I  think  it  will  show 
at  least  how  the  distribution  is  broken  down  between  the  regular 
trade  and  the  Army. 

The  amount  which  the  Army  is  going  to  buy  of  cherries  or 
of  any  of  the  other  foods  is  not  known,  but  I  think  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  those  canned  fruits,  or  vegetables  either  for 
that  matter,  having  a  very  favorable  price  will  be  given  con¬ 
sideration  over  those  that  are  higher  in  price  because,  after 
all,  they  are  going  to  try  to  make  the  amount  of  money  that 
is  allotted  for  each  day’s  consumption  go  as  far  as  possible.  I 
have  heard  Colonel  Logan  and  Mr.  MacKeachie  both  say  that 
they  would  no  doubt  take  into  account  the  relative  prices  at 
which  these  goods  are  selling  and  buy  accordingly. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Thank  you  very  much. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  appoint  a  Nominating  Commit¬ 
tee  who  will  make  a  report  near  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the 
Committee  to  consist  of:  Thomas  Sanderson,  Chairman;  Frank 
Van  Eenwyk,  and  Chester  Ray. 

MR.  KARL  S.  REYNOLDS  (Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.)  :  We  have 
with  us  today  a  man  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  cherries,  but 
he  has  dropped  in  for  a  minute  because  I  think  he  has  a  very 
short  message  that  will  be  of  special  interest  to  us,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  discussion  which  we  hope  to  arouse  at  the  end 
of  our  regularly  scheduled  program  today.  Although  I  know  it 
is  interrupting  the  program  just  a  bit,  I  think  it  is  worth  while 
to  have  him  make  a  few  comments. 

The  Cherry  Strategy  Committee  which  you  men  appointed 
a  year  ago  had  a  meeting  on  Sunday  and  we  are  prepared  to 
make  our  final  report  back  to  you  today  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting.  Briefly,  we  are  going  to  recommend  something  which 
you  have  instructed  us  to  follow  out,  and  that  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  national  headquarters,  or  service  unit,  or  office  to  serve 
the  entire  cherry  industry,  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  many 
things,  such  as  crop  reports  and  market  statistics,  and  perhaps 
cherry  standards,  or  anything  of  vital  interest  that  arises  from 
time  to  time  for  the  cherry  industry;  some  place  that  is  so 
geographically  located  and  so  managed  that  we  can  all  have 
absolute  confidence  in  the  management  of  it. 

I  prevailed  upon  Mr.  John  Albright,  of  the  Columbus  Canning 
Co..  Columbus,  Wisconsin,  who  is  particularly  active  in  one 
commodity  activity — that  is,  corn — to  tell  us  in  a  few  words 
what  he  thinks  they  have  accomplished  in  the  past  year  in 
the  operation  of  the  Corn  Canners  Service  Bureau,  in  the  way 
of  mai'ket  setup. 

Mr.  John  Albright  made  an  off-the-record  talk. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  We  will  proceed  with  the  pro¬ 
gram.  We  will  hear  next  from  a  fellow  who  did  such  a  fine, 
outstanding  job  with  National  Cherry  Week  last  year  that  he 
was  asked  to  do  it  again.  He  knows  he  has  a  big  job  on  his 
hands  because  he  will  want  to  make  it  bigger  and  better  than 
the  last  one.  If  he  does  that,  we  will  have  a  real  Cherry  Week 
and  he  will  have  done  a  big  job.  But  he  is  going  to  do  a  lot  of 
work  if  he  beats  last  year  because  he  did  a  fine  job. 

I  will  call  on  Mark  Buckman. 
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NATIONAL  CHERRY  WEEK 

By  M.  E.  Buckman 

Chairman,  National  Cherry  Week  Committee, 
Sodus,  N.  Y. 

HIS  year  we  are  observing  our  tenth  annual  National  Cherry 
Week.  Since  the  history  and  background  of  this  annual  event 
is  so  well  known  to  all  of  you,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
review  conditions  that  have  led  up  to  the  observance  of  this 
year’s  National  Cherry  Week.  Sufficient  it  is  to  say  that,  due 
to  the  cooperation  that  has  been  built  up  during  the  past  ten 
years  by  the  men  who  have  acted  on  your  National  Cherry 
Committee,  our  industry  has  undoubtedly  benefitted  twenty-fold. 
However,  in  making  our  bid  for  a  share  in  the  consumer’s 
dollar  we  must  immediately  recognize  that  we  are  part  of  the 
highly  competitive  food  industry  which  is  right  now  spending 
91  million  dollars  a  year  in  advertising  and  promotional  work. 

Right  now  we  are  probably  most  concerned  about  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  No.  2  can  for  we  have  on  hand  about  double  the 
supply  of  a  year  ago,  but  after  all  when  we  remember  that 
back  in  1930  we  had  trouble  with  about  300,000  cases  of  No. 
2  cans  and  our  average  pack  from  1934-38  was  less  than  one 
million  cases,  we  cannot  marvel  so  much  that  we  have  trouble 
with  two  million  cases  this  year.  Our  production  is  apparently 
ahead  of  our  marketing  program. 

Under  these  conditions  your  committee  is  now  exerting  every 
possible  effort  to  make  this  tenth  annual  National  Cherry  Week 
a  success.  I  feel  that  I  should  perhaps  give  you  who  are 
supporting  National  Cherry  Week  an  apology  for  not  keeping 
you  more  closely  informed  about  our  progress  with  this  event, 
but  after  action  starts  on  this  to  the  point  where  frequent 
leports  should  be  made,  any  chairman  is  literally  swamped  with 
correspondence,  particularly  if  he  has  work  of  his  own  besides 
National  Cherry  Week  activity. 

Our  promotional  activity  might  well  be  divided  into  two  parts 
— General  Cherry  Week  Publicity  and  Retailer  or  Point  of  Sale 
Cooperation. 

In  connection  with  publicity,  your  executive  committee  at  its 
meeting  last  Fall  again  decided  to  employ  Mr.  Leister  of  Nation¬ 
al  Association  Service  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  get  out  special  recipe 
material  and  other  publicity  for  use  in  newspapers,  magazines 
and  over  the  radio.  This  included  National  Cherry  Week 
announcements  to  trade  publications,  preparation  of  six  different 
photographic  cherry  recipe  releases,  each  with  a  suitable 
writeup.  One  of  these  has  been  accepted  by  N.  E.  A.  Syndicate, 
another  by  Associated  Press,  and  another  by  United  Features 
Syndicates.  This  assured  a  wide  acceptance  of  this  very  fine 
publicity. 

Another  part  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Leister  has  been  to  prepare 
multilith  illustrations  from  these  photographs,  of  which  2,000 
copies  have  gone  to  home  economists  and  2,250  to  hotels,  restau¬ 
rants  and  tearooms,  along  with  a  special  letter  and  a  set  of 
quantity  recipe  cards  which  our  committee  furnished. 

These  were  likewise  sent  to  400  radio  stations  and  to  date 
‘lave  been  accepted  by  23  stations  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
\Ve  have  already  had  requests  for  3,000  additional  copies  by 
hese  stations  and  probably  requests  will  total  many  thousand 
lefore  February  22.  There  has  been  a  mat  release  of  the  same 
thotograph  to  500  small  daily  or  weekly  magazines. 

Now  if  you  wish  to  be  sure  your  own  newspaper  has  this 
naterial  and  will  make  the  contact  yourself,  asking  them  to 
ise  it,  just  ask  Mr.  Leister  or  me  for  a  mat  of  this  material 
ind  we  will  see  that  you  receive  it. 

Again  the  National  Pie  Baking  Contest  with  all  of  its  attend- 
•nt  activity  promises  to  make  the  headlines  in  newspapers 
hroughout  the  country.  We  are  most  fortunate  to  have  that 
ersatile  gentleman,  Mr.  Willard  M.  Rutzen  of  the  Morrison 
Hotel,  who  is  giving  a  substantial  amount  of  his  own  time  and 
-o  whom  the  cherry  industry  owes  a  great  deal  for  the  valuable 
•ervice  he  has  given,  and  particularly  for  the  flood  of  National 
•’ublicity  accompanying  the  National  Cherry  Pie  Baking  Con¬ 
est.  Evidence  of  his  work  is  already  beginning  to  show  for 
lis  announcements  of  National  Cherry  Week  and  the  National 
Cherry  Pie  Baking  Contest  have  already  begun  to  appear  in 


newspapers  and  in  hotel  and  restaurant  magazines.  In  talking 
with  him  yesterday  I  learned  that  he  has  already  driven  the 
wedge  so  that  we  are  assured  of  having  the  winners  of  the 
Pie  Baking  Contest  on  two  major  radio  programs. 

The  two  major  can  companies  are  again  giving  us  tremendous 
assistance  through  their  advertising  department.  The  American 
Can  Company  is  running  extensive  magazine  ads  featuring 
canned  cherries  in  the  February  issues  of  two  leading  Home 
Economics  magazines — The  Jownal  of  Home  Economics  and 
Practical  Home  Economics.  They  are  also  going  into  eight 
National  Grocers  magazines,  including  American  Grocer,  Chain 
Stwe  Age,  National  Grocers  Bulletin,  Voluntary  and  Coopera¬ 
tive  Groups  Magazine,  Independent  Grocergram,  Progressive 
Grocer  and  Grocers  Digest.  Each  of  these  will  run  an  ad  fea¬ 
turing  cherries,  as  well  as  a  display  letter  contest  offering  prizes 
for  the  best  letters  describing  displays  of  canned  cherries.  Their 
Home  Economics  Department  has  developed  two  new  quantity 
recipes  for  our  use.  In  New  York  City  they  reach  all  the 
leading  hotels  and  request  their  cooperation  in  featuring  cherry 
dishes  during  National  Cherry  Week.  From  last  year’s  experi¬ 
ence,  this  proved  very  effective  for  we  have  the  menus  from 
many  of  these  hotels  with  cherry  dishes  on  them. 

American  Can  is  also  sending  advance  notices  to  the  trade 
in  the  form  of  a  folder  describing  some  of  the  activities  of 
Cherry  Week.  This  will  include  Class  A  wholesale  grocers,  food 
brokers,  corporate  and  voluntary  chain  store  headquarters, 
cherry  packers  and  highest  rated  retail  grocers. 

American  Can  will  provide  a  clipping  service  in  scrapbook 
form  for  the  Cherry  Week  Committee. 

The  Continental  Can  Company  will  publish  a  full  page  ad 
in  two  colors  in  American  Restaurant,  Restaurant  Management, 
Bakers  Weekly  and  Bakers  Helper.  These  ads  are  run  in  the 
name  of  the  National  Cherry  Week  Committee.  These  maga¬ 
zines  are  all  giving  excellent  cooperation  in  publicizing  National 
Cherry  Week  through  their  columns.  This  cooperation  has 
been  of  tremendous  help  in  publicizing  National  Cherry  Week 
to  the  trade. 

In  addition  to  these  ads.  Continental  is  going  to  send  illus¬ 
trated  recipes  to  some  600  or  700  newspapers  and  women’s  maga¬ 
zines  which  will  further  publicize  National  Cherry  Week. 

The  Heekin  Can  Company  is  supporting  National  Cherry 
Week  through  a  direct  contribution  of  $100.00  to  our  budget. 

Pet  Milk  Sales  Company  will  broadcast  cherry  recipes  over 
90  stations  from  coast  to  coast  and  will  distribute  display 
material  and  recipes  through  their  salesmen. 

This  year  we  have  practically  doubled  the  number  of  rail¬ 
roads  who  are  cooperating,  for  we  have  heard  from  the  heads 
of  dining  car  service  from  eighteen  different  railroads  saying 
they  would  either  use  the  National  Cherry  Week  menu  tip-ons 
or  in  some  instances  print  “National  Cherry  Week,  February 
15-22”  on  the  menu  itself,  and  in  all  cases  serve  cherry  desserts 
during  this  period. 

Heckers  Products  Corporation  are  again  giving  cherries  a 
wonderful  tie-in.  They  are  running  full  page  four-color  ads 
in  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  the  New  York  Sunday  News. 

General  Foods  Sales  Company  will  feature  cocoanut  cherrylog 
and  cherry-flavored,  cherry-topped  jelly  roll  in  their  February 
advertising.  They  have  made  releases  of  attractive  new  recipes 
to  1,050  newspapers,  magazines  and  radio  stations. 

Foster  Potter,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  will  feature  cherry  recipes  on  the  radio  program 
of  Consumers’  Information  Service  of  New  York  State  and 
offer  cherry  recipes  in  his  radio  releases  to  New  York  State 
radio  stations. 

Spry  have  promised  the  usual  cooperation  with  National 
Cherry  Week  and  while  they  have  not  let  us  know  definitely 
this  year  as  yet,  we  do  know  that  last  year  their  cooperation 
meant  cherry  recipes  over  90  stations  on  the  Columbia  Network, 
and  a  liberal  magazine  advertising  tie-in  besides. 

The  National  Canners  Association,  through  their  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  Division,  have  supplied  us  splendid  quantity  recipes 
which  we  have  used  for  our  chef’s  file-sized  cards  and  have 
featured  cherry  recipes  in  a  special  news  release  to  metropolitan 
newspapers. 

The  part  I  have  mentioned  is  by  no  means  a  complete  account 
of  the  publicity  National  Cherry  Week  will  receive,  but  our 
time  is  limited. 
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The  second  part  of  our  promotional  effort  has  to  do  with  direct 
retailer  cooperation.  In  other  words,  after  cherries  have  been 
thus  publicized  we  need  to  reach  the  man  in  the  retail  store  and 
obtain  his  cooperation.  In  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  this  has 
been  done. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  contact  all  the  headquarters  of 
all  the  various  types  of  retail  organizations,  tell  them  about 
National  Cherry  Week  and  this  publicity  push  that  is  being 
placed  behind  it,  the  fact  that  National  Cherry  Week  streamers 
are  available,  and  ask  their  cooperation  in  the  way  of  a  sales 
drive  on  cherries. 

From  the  response  we  have  to  date,  it  appears  that  in  most 
of  these  organizations  special  sales  drives  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  various  headquarters  in  special  bulletins  sent 
all  over  the  country  to  all  their  individual  units.  Up  to  the 
present  time  it  has  been  very  largely  national  organizations  or 
large  groups  that  have  been  contacted.  Those  included  N.  R.  O.  G., 
National  Association  of  Food  Chains,  United  Buyers  Corporation, 
National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  United  States  Wholesale 
Grocers,  Illinois  Chain  Store  Council,  Red  and  White  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Institute  of  Distribution,  National-American  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association,  Cooperative  Food  Distributors  of  America, 
Clover  Farms  Stores,  Neisner  Bros.,  Inc.,  Independent  Grocers 
Alliance,  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.,  National  Brands,  and  others. 
In  practically  all  these  cases  special  bulletins  have  been  sent  to 
all  the  cooperating  units.  Here  is  an  example  of  one  from 
N.  R.  O.  G.,  and  one  from  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
which  many  of  you  have  seen  (exhibits  bulletins). 

We  are  going  further  now  and  will  contact  direct  a  list  of 
4,000  wholesalers  and  distributors,  again  calling  attention  to 
National  Cherry  Week  and  suggesting  that  they  contact  their 
source  of  supply  of  cherries  for  streamers,  etc. 

American  Sugar  Refining  Company  representatives  in  each 
territory  are  working  with  retailers  encouraging  displays  of 
cherries  with  Domino  sugar.  In  this  special  coopei-ative  setup 
we  have  approximately  100  Domino  sugar  promotional  men 
working  -for  cherries  as  well  as  sugar,  setting  up  displays  in 
which  75,000  National  Cherry  Week  posters  will  be  used.  In 
a  similar  arrangement  25,000  will  be  used  with  Rumford 
Baking  Powder. 

In  a  national  campaign  with  retailer  cooperation  as  extensive 
as  is  now  promised  it  means  that  approximately  8,900  news¬ 
papers  will  be  used  in  advertising  your  particular  product.  It 
does  not  mean  that  the  consumer  is  going  to  spend  more  money 
but  it  does  mean  that  more  money  is  going  to  be  spent  for 
cherries  during  the  next  month.  It  means  that  right  now  and 
within  the  next  two  weeks  cherries  will  be  stocked  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  this  sales  drive. 

In  a  matter  of  this  kind  we  urgently  need  the  support  of 
each  of  you  cherry  packers.  Some  of  these  wholesalers  and 
distributors  are  reluctant  to  ask  for  their  streamers  and  other 
promotional  materials.  It  will  be  of  tremendous  help  if  you 
beat  them  to  it  and  write  the  people  you  are  supplying  with 
cherries  and  offer  them  their  materials. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  we  have  by  no  means  exhausted 
the  possibilities  of  this  promotional  effort.  On  the  contrary, 
we  have  probably  only  nicely  scratched  the  surface.  Much 
time  and  study  should  be  given  to  a  plan  and  program  of  pro¬ 
motional  effort  which  would  more  nearly  balance  with  the 
problem  at  hand.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Are  there  any  questions  that  any¬ 
one  might  like  to  ask  Mark  in  connection  with  Cherry  Week? 

MR.  BUCKMAN:  I  was  wondering  if  we  could  impose  on 
Mr.  Denman  for  just  a  minute  and  ask  him  to  say  a  few  words. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  We  would  like  very  much  to  have 
him  speak. 

MR.  SI  DENMAN:  I  am  certainly  glad  to  be  here.  I  want 
first  to  congp^-atulate  you  upon  the  splendid  work  you  ai-e  doing 
and  the  fine  progress  you  are  making.  I  want  particularly  to 
congratulate  you  upon  the  fine  industry  support — and  I  mean 
every  division  of  the  industry,  because  with  two  million-case 
crops  you  are  certainly  going  to  need  the  support  of  every  type 
of  retailer  you  can  get.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  you  have 
made  that  progress. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  upon  another  thing.  I  think  you 
are  performing  a  great  service,  and  I  marvel  at  the  service 
you  are  rendering  the  industry  on  the  very  limited  budget  that 


I  understand  you  have.  The  dollar  seems  to  go  a  long  way 
in  your  industry. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  certainly  have  a  minor  portion 
of  the  food  distribution  of  the  country,  but  I  have  observed  that 
in  the  purchases  of  the  government  for  the  army  the  tendency 
is  to  support  the  commodities  which  are  in  distress,  or  semi¬ 
distress.  I  think  that  is  the  specific  reason  that  Miss  Elliot’s 
division  is  exerting  every  influence  possible  to  keep  any 
division  of  food  from  run-away  prices.  So  that  will  give  you 
a  lot  of  hope,  because  you  certainly  don’t  have  one  that  is  in 
that  division.  You  have  one  that  needs  help,  and  therefore 
you  might  look  with  hope  to  getting  purchases  from  that  source. 

We  survey  the  possibilities  of  these  heavier  impacts  of  pro¬ 
duction  hitting  the  market  and  then  we  bulletin  our  membership 
and  suggest  a  shifting  of  the  budget  for  advertising  to  support 
the  commodities  which  we  are  under  obligation  and  promise  to 
help.  We  have  definitely  been  able  to  chart  the  influence  of 
the  headlines  in  our  advertising  to  move  some  of  these  com¬ 
modities.  We  had  a  very  fine  experience  with  advertising  of 
cherries  last  year  and  we  hope  that  before  canning  time  come3 
around  in  1941  the  stocks  will  be  cleared  and  you  will  be  off 
to  another  good  year. 

Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

Editor’s  Note:  Mr.  Karl  Reynolds  explained  the  many  adv:;n- 
tagcs  and  urged  the  formation  of  a  Cherry  Canners’  group 
similar  to  the  Pea  Canners’  Institute  or  the  Corn  Cannors’ 
Exchange.  After  receiving  the  support  of  Mr.  Wm.  McCocl, 
he  put  the  following  question: 

MR.  KARL  REYNOLDS:  Pete,  could  you  give  us  a  slant, 
as  you  see  it,  from  New  York  State? 

MR.  PETER  NAEYE  (Marion,  N.  Y.):  As  we  said  in  the 
meeting  before,  we  are  vitally  interested  in  the  cherry  problem. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  as  big  a  factor  with  us  as  it  is  with 
some  of  the  other  producing  sections,  because  practically  all  of 
the  cherry  canners  pack  other  products.  But  I  do  think  that 
the  matter  is  worthy  of  being  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  the 
New  York  State  cherry  packers.  That  is  as  far  as  I  would  want 
to  go  toward  recommending  it  at  the  present  time. 

I  think  that  perhaps  all  this  group  can  do  here  today  is  to 
appoint  a  strategy  committee,  or  some  other  name,  and  outline 
some  plans  and  have  it  go  back  to  each  section  that  is  interested 
in  the  subject  to  see  whether  they  approve  it  or  not.  Certainly 
there  are  not  sufficient  men  here  representing  the  cherry  industry 
to  make  a  decision  that  would  bind  them.  Four  or  five  of  us 
present  approving  it  would  not  mean  that  New  York  State 
would  swing  in  line. 

MR.  KARL  REYNOLDS:  We  just  wanted  to  get  the  slant, 
whether  you  had  any  disapproval  of  the  idea  or  whether  there 
was  anything  underlying  that  was  wrong  with  the  idea.  I  know 
there  are  several  objections  that  have  been  voiced  at  different 
times  and  I  think  they  ought  to  be  brought  out. 

MR.  NAEYE:  I  think  a  thorough  discussion  of  it  here  is 
beneficial  and  then  you  have  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  take  action,  whether  approval  or  disapproval. 

MR.  EDWARD  CAARP:  I  was  in  the  Asparagus  Section  a 
year  ago  and  we  had  a  similar  discussion  to  this  on  asparagus. 
From  that  discussion  we  appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up 
by-laws  to  form  the  Association,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call 
it.  As  a  result,  we  organized  the  Asparagus  Canners  Bureau 
under  the  same  basis  that  the  Corn  Canners  Bureau  operates. 
If  we  can  get  Wilbur  Carlson’s  services  we  are  assured  of  a 
lot  of  success  just  from  his  cooperation. 

I  don’t  think  we  can  put  our  aims  too  high.  We  can’t 
accomplish  all  of  the  things  you  are  bringing  out.  I  am  for 
it,  but  I  question  whether  25  cents  a  ton  is  enough  money  for 
both  the  Cherry  Week  and  this.  Everybody  won’t  go  into  it, 
will  they? 

MR.  KARL  REYNOLDS:  I  am  speaking  from  figures 
actually  given  to  me  by  the  Corn  Canners  Service  Bureau.  In 
exchange  for  our  furnishing  a  statistician  at  a  cost  of,  let  us 
say,  $2,500.00  a  year,  they  would  use  him  half  the  time  and 
we  would  use  Carlson  half  the  time.  We  would  just  exchange. 
He  draws  a  salary  from  the  Com  Canners  Bureau  of  $5,000.00. 
All  this  would  cost  very  little  more,  and  he  has  received  the 
approval  of  their  board  of  managers  to  incorporate  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  cherry  industry  for  a  figure  of  approximately 
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Millions  of  people 
will  see  this  ad  in  full  color  in 
America's  Largest  National  Magazines 


C  A  N  N E  R S 

who  use  Cerelose 

(pure  Dextrose  sugar) 

have  found  that  Dextrose  \ 

brings  out  the  natural  fla- 

vor  of  fruits,  fruit  juices  and 

vegetables;  that,  after  months 

on  the  shelf,  the  rich  flavor,  color, 

and  texture  have  withstood  the  test  ^ 

of  time.  Full  information,  including 

expert  technical  advice  will  be  supplied 

without  cost  or  obligation.  Write: 


■  a  note  of  this! 

f  The  makers  of  Cerelose  (Pure 

Dextrose  )  are  telling  the  facts  about 
this  natural  sugar  in  full  page,  full 
^  coloradsin  America’s  largest  magazines. 

This  advertising  is  creating  a  greater  de¬ 
mand  for  canned  foods  packed  with  Dextrose. 


ARE  YOU  USING  DEXTROSE  IN  YOUR  PRODUCTS? 


CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  CO.  •  17  BATTERY  PLACE  •  NEW  YORK 
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MAKERS  OF 
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$6,000.00.  So  the  whole  thing  could  be  combined  for,  we  will 
say,  25  cents  a  ton.  It  need  not  be  combined  necessarily,  but  I 
feel  the  headquarters  of  all  that  work  ought  to  be  together. 

MR.  JOHN  PORTER  (East  Jordan  Canning  Company): 
There  is  one  thing  I  think  that  might  interest  you  folks  in 
connection  with  what  is  going  on  in  Michigan,  an  important 
territory.  In  1939,  I  believe  it  was,  the  Association  of  Michigan 
Cherry  Producers  was  formed  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
assess  %  cent  a  pound  on  the  growers  which  was  to  be  collected 
by  the  canners.  It  fell  by  the  wayside  on  account  of  a  great 
many  obstacles  which  came  up.  Nevei’theless,  quite  a  lot  of 
spade  work  was  done  and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
growers  are  very  much  concerned  and  very  well  informed  about 
the  situation  in  the  cherry  market  today.  This  Association 
lay  dormant  last  year  and  was  not  revived  until  after  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  Grand  Rapids  when  it  was  discovered  that  their  charter 
was  about  to  expire.  I  was  one  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  A 
resolution  was  passed  there  calling  upon  the  special  canners 
committee  of  the  Michigan  Canners  Association  to  circulate 
among  the  canners  and  get  their  ideas  regarding  collection  of 
$1.00  a  ton  this  year,  which  they  figured  would  raise  fifty  to 
sixty  thousand  dollars. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  planned  to  hold  another  meeting  more 
representative  of  the  cherry  producers.  The  Association  started 
with  a  large  meeting  at  Traverse  City.  It  is  planned  to  have 
this  meeting  and  to  try  to  get  to  this  meeting  as  many 
Michigan  canners  as  possible  to  see  what  their  reaction  will 
be  to  that  proposition. 

I  might  mention,  too,  that  Mr.  Buck  who  talked  to  this  group 
last  year  has  been  attending  some  growers  meetings  here  and 
there,  on  the  Peninsula  and  elsewhere  in  that  locality,  and  has 
quite  an  ambitious  plan  which  I  would  not  presume  to  judge 
but  which  would  involve  licensing  of  canners  and  borrowing 
from  the  Government  around  two  hundred  thirty  or  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

I  just  question  whether  that  could  be  worked  out,  but  at  least 
it  did  seem  to  some  of  us  that  it  might  be  possible  this  year, 
by  aiming  a  little  lower  at  $1.00  a  ton,  if  we  could  get  the 
cooperation  of  the  canners,  to  possibly  raise  that  amount  of 
money.  That  is  the  situation  there  that  I  thought  would  be  of 
interest.  That  meeting  I  think  will  be  called  just  as  soon  as  we 
can  possibly  arrange  it. 

MR.  KARL  REYNOLDS:  That  could  easily  be  the  solution 
to  financing  this  organization. 

MR.  PORTER:  Yes,  that  is  the  assumption  to  go  on:  that 
all  these  things  take  money.  We  have  thought  that  it  perhaps 
wasn’t  necessary  to  have  complete  plans  for  any  of  those  things, 
that  those  could  come  after  the  money  was  in  sight.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  New  York  State  had  a  similar  producers  organization 
which  collected  some  funds  at  that  time.  About  $500.00  was 
collected  in  Michigan  dui’ing  that  period  and  is  still  on  hand. 

MR.  NAEYE:  I  think  the  New  York  State  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion  is  still  functioning.  I  think  they  collected  small  dues  last 
year.  They  had  several  meetings  and  they  had  some  traveling 
expense  for  some  of  the  members.  I  think  they  collected  so 
that  they  could  pay  their  expenses  and  have  something  to 
work  on. 

MR.  PORTER:  It  was  my  understanding  that  they  were 
holding  their  organization  intact  with  the  idea  that  if  the 
other  states  got  going  they  would  come  in. 

MR.  NAEYE:  They  are  fairly  well  organized  and  ready  to 
go  if  some  scheme  arises  which  they  want  to  support. 

MR.  KARL  REYNOLDS:  Pete,  if  sufficient  funds  were  made 
available  by  growers  organizations  to  finance  this  headquarters 
to  be  directed  jointly  by  a  growers  and  packers  advisory  group, 
do  you  think  such  funds  could  be  diverted  and  used  by  this 
group  that  we  are  talking  about?  There  would  be  no  additional 
assessment  through  the  canners. 

MR.  NAEYE:  I  think  that  is  very  possible.  I  think  that 
the  success  or  failure  of  this  whole  scheme  lies  with  the  growers. 
In  other  words,  if  the  growers  take  this  matter  in  hand  and 
raise  some  money,  they  are  going  to  compel  us  to  do  something 
whether  we  as  canners  wish  to  or  not. 

MR.  KARL  REYNOLDS:  We  as  canners  know  that  effective 
action  from  Washington  comes  in  the  name  of  growers,  so  we 
have  to  be  tied  into  this  movement  whether  we  like  to  or  not. 

MR.  NAEYE:  Publicity  issued  by  the  growers  is  more  potent 
than  publicity  issued  by  the  canners. 


MR,  PORTER:  I  think  this  group  feels  that  they  will  require 
a  lot  of  help  from  the  canners.  They  are,  of  course,  principally 
farmers  and  don’t  have  the  contacts  or  the  familiarity  with  the 
market  and  advertising  that  a  great  many  canners  have.  I  think 
they  figure  on  relying  a  great  deal  on  working  with  the  canners. 

MR.  KARL  REYNOLDS:  Right  along  that  line,  it  does  seem 
as  though  we  that  are  in  the  packing  business  have  got  the 
responsibility  to  use  our  judgment  to  provide  enough  leadership 
to  avoid  missteps  on  the  part  of  enthusiastic  grower  groups  by 
some  ambitious  leader.  I  have  seen  others  in  our  section  that 
can  get  a  group  of  growers  all  stirred  up  over  lack  of  work 
that  is  being  done  by  the  packers,  for  example,  and  lead  them 
off  into  some  misstep  that  will  sour  them  on  the  whole  idea  of 
some  promotion  effort. 

MR.  PORTER:  There  is  some  control  here,  because  to  date 
this  is  the  only  organizing  group  there  is,  and  it  is  under 
charter  and  it  is  in  being.  It  has  that  great  advantage. 

MR.  CAARP:  I  would  like  to  make  a  motion  to  continue 
our  Strategy  Committee,  and  also  let  them  add  to  their  duties 
the  completion  of  this  proposed  organization. 

MR,  McCOOL:  I  will  second  that  motion. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded 
that  the  Strategy  Committee  continue  in  its  work,  and  that  as 
a  further  duty  they  be  delegated  with  authority  to  prepare  a 
survey  on  this  proposed  organization. 

MR.  McCOOL:  Would  it  be  possible  for  this  committee  to 
give  some  little  preliminary  report  before  the  close  of  this 
meeting  as  sort  of  an  outline  of  what  they  might  expect  to  do  ? 

MR.  KARL  REYNOLDS:  I  am  afraid  that  would  be  so 
fragmentary  that  it  would  not  be  of  much  value.  I  think  it 
would  be  better  to  think  about  it  and  draft  something  that 
could  be  mailed  to  the  whole  industry  for  their  enlightenment, 
and  then  follow  it  up  with  some  definite  suggestions.  It  would 
have  to  be  done  right  away. 

MR.  McCOOL:  John  Porter  mentions  the  growers’  movement 
up  there.  I  think  this  committee  ought  to  get  in  touch  with 
any  growers  groups  that  are  manifesting  any  interest  in  it  as 
early  as  possible,  because  whatever  we  can  learn  about  it  should 
be  passed  on  to  them  as  quickly  as  possible  and  get  them  to 
thinking  about  it. 

MR,  KARL  REYNOLDS:  The  reason  I  say  that  I  think  it 
would  be  difficult  to  get  the  members  of  the  Cherry  Strategy 
Committee  together  again  is  that  all  of  them  have  their  regular 
convention  obligations.  It  would  take  hours  of  real  pencil  and 
paper  work. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  group, 
let  us  include  in  the  motion  that  these  matters  be  referred  to 
the  Strategy  Committee,  they  to  prepare  a  survey  and  report 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  that 
would  be  carried  on  by  correspondence.  Is  there  any  objection 
to  that? 

There  being  no  objection  registered,  the  motion  was  voted 
upon  and  carried. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Do  you  wish  the  present  Strategy 
Committee  to  continue  in  operation  for  another  year? 

MR.  PORTER:  I  move  that  that  same  committee  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  another  year. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  McCool,  was  voted  upon  and 
carried. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  We  have  also  the  matter  of  the 
Finance  Committee  who  were  set  up  to  take  care  of  such 
disbursements  as  were  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  Strategy 
Committee.  That  Committee  consisted  of  Frank  Gerber,  Fremont, 
Michigan;  Frank  Van  Eenwyk,  East  Williamson,  N.  Y.;  and 
E.  K.  Frederick,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin.  What  is  your  wish 
as  to  the  Finance  Committee? 

MR.  ROGERS:  I  move  that  the  Finance  Committee  continue 
their  work  for  another  year. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Irwin,  voted  upon  and 
carried. 

Election 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  Is  there  any  other  discussion  that 
should  be  taken  up  at  this  time?  If  not,  we  still  have  the 
election  of  officers.  With  your  permission,  I  will  read  the 
report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  who  have  placed  the  names 
in  nomination  as  follows:  For  Chairman,  Wm.  Kinnaird, 
Traverse  City,  Michigan;  for  Secretary,  L.  E.  Munger,  Holly, 
New  York.  Are  there  any  other  nominations? 
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MR.  KARL  REYNOLDS:  I  move  that  the  nominations  be 
closed. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Irwin,  voted  upon  and  carried. 

MR.  NAEYE:  I  move  that  the  Secretary  cast  an  unanimous 
ballot  for  the  officers  as  nominated. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon  and  carried,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  casting  the  unanimous  ballot  for  the  officers  as  nominated 
by  the  Nominating  Committee. 

CHAIRMAN  REYNOLDS:  As  your  retiring  Chairman  I 
want  to  thank  you  all  for  having  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
one  year  as  your  Secretary  and  during  the  past  year  as  your 
Chairman.  I  assure  you  that  there  hasn’t  been  a  great  deal  of 
work  required  of  the  Chairman  as  has  been  the  case  in  some 
of  the  years  gone  by.  I  think  that  this  is  due  primarily  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  had  a  very  active  Strategy  Committee  who 
have  taken  up  several  times  during  the  year  the  problems  which 
ordinarily  would  have  come  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Pitted  Red 
Cherry  Section. 

If  there  is  nothing  further  the  meeting  will  stand  adjourned. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  five-fifteen  o’clock. 


MEAT  SECTION 

THURSDAY  MORNING.  JANUARY  23,  1941 

The  Meat  Section  meeting,  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Thirty-fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Canners 
Association,  convened  at  ten  o’clock,  Mr.  Edward  T.  Clair 
presiding. 

CHAIRMAN  CLAIR:  The  first  order  of  business  is  the 
report  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

MR.  L.  M.  TOLMAN  (Wilson  &  Company) :  The  Nominat¬ 
ing  Committee  recommends  that  the  officers  for  the  next  year 
be:  Mr.  Edward  T.  Clair,  Chairman;  Mr.  Max  Gerth,  Vice- 
Chairman;  Dr.  W.  Lee  Lewis,  Secretary. 

MR.  J.  J.  VOLLERTSEN  (Armour  &  Company) :  I  move 
that  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  be  accepted  and 
that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot 
for  these  officers. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  voted  upon  and  carried,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  casting  the  unanimous  ballot  for  the  officers  as  proposed 
by  the  Nominating  Committee. 

CHAIRMAN  CLAIR:  The  committee  has  worked  up  a  very 
fine  program  for  this  meeting.  I  believe  everybody  will  get 
some  good  out  of  the  papers  that  are  read  here  today.  The 
first  speaker  is  Mr.  S.  C.  Shirley,  Research  Department, 
American  Can  Company. 

Modernizing  the  Canned  Meat  Package 

By  S.  C.  Shirley 

Research  DeparUnent,  American  Can  Company, 
Maywood,  Illinois 

IN  order  to  advantageously  promote  the  sale  of  canned  meats, 
in  the  ever  changing  consumer  markets  of  today,  it  is  essential 
hat  the  canned  meat  package  be  made  as  attractive,  efficient 
3.nd  modern  as  scientific  developments  and  experience  over  the 
past  years  make  possible.  It  is  readily  noticeable  that  many 
advances  along  these  lines  have  culminated  in  marked  improve- 
nents,  in  appearance  and  serviceability,  to  present-day  canned 
neat  packages  as  compared  with  those  of  a  few  years  ago.  The 
progress  that  has  been  made,  we  are  sure,  is  only  the  opening 
>vedge  to  a  broader  field  of  improved  package  technology  that 
lies  ahead  in  the  future.  It  is  definitely  essential  in  the  high 
speed  pace  of  today  that  the  full  opportunity  of  any  forward 
developments  in  new  containers  be  readily  appreciated  by  the 
meat  packers,  so  that  these  improvements  may  be  exploited,  and 
thus  keep  canned  meats  apace  with  the  times. 

CREATING  SALES  APPEAL  IN  THE  CAN 
I  cannot  completely  cover  the  subject  that  I  have  chosen 
without  referring  to  the  external  appearance  of  the  canned  meat 
package  as  well  as  the  inside  of  the  can.  As  the  outside  is 
the  first  thing  the  housewife  sees  and  since  it  is  aU-important 


in  stimulating  interest  in  the  product  and  thereby  sales,  I 
shall  speak  of  it  first. 

I  have  referred  to  the  ever  changing  consumer  markets  of 
today  and  I  mean  just  that.  The  increasing  popularity  of  self- 
service  “Super”  markets  means  that  practically  no  personalized 
sales  promotion  of  your  product,  or  sales  assistance  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  will  be  exercised  on  behalf  of  your  product  at  the  point 
of  sale.  In  a  wide  range  of  the  consumer  retail  field  the  con¬ 
tainer  itself  must  today  act  as  your  sole  sales  representative 
to  the  housewife  at  the  point  of  sale.  It  must  attract  her 
interest  and  create  the  desire  to  purchase  it  over  dozens  of  com¬ 
petitive  non-meat  products.  A  distinctive  package  and  an 
attractive  informative  label  will  do  much  to  give  the  meat  can 
individual  expression  over  the  conglomerate  row  on  row  of 
canned  foods  on  the  super  market  shelves. 

Many  canned  meat  packages  are  distinctive  in  design  for  just 
as  we  think  of  plum  pudding  when  we  see  the  round-tapered 
pudding  can,  so  we  must  also  think  of  ham  when  we  see  the 
can  of  that  shape.  The  No.  6  and  No.  3  oblong  cans  are 
distinctive  as  meat  product  packages;  however,  they  are  not 
largely  purchased  by  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Probably  our  best  known  consumer  size  meat  package  is  the 
12-oz.  luncheon  meat  or  sandwich  product  can.  This  meat  loaf 
can,  pressure  sterilized  for  shelf  storage,  has  made  available  to 
the  meat  packers  a  container  with  many  possibilities.  It  is 
self-evident  that  the  use  of  this  package  has  widely  increased 
the  sales  volume  of  luncheon  meat.  It  is  an  example  of  increased 
sales  animated  by  an  attractive  lithographed  label  designed  to 
create  consumer  appeal  and  supplemented  with  means  to  educate 
the  housewife  with  new  forms  in  which  to  serve  the  product. 
The  label  decoration  not  only  illustrates  the  appearance  of  the 
product  that  is  within  the  can  but  also  it  has  been  effectively 
used  to  educate  the  consumer  to  new  uses  of  the  product  by 
color  sketches  and  appetizing  recipes  directed  to  that  end. 

The  emphasis  on  unusual  uses  for  a  meat  product  is  a  type  of 
promotional  work  the  value  of  which  has  already  been  proven 
by  other  merchandizing  fields.  As  an  example  I  refer  to  the 
canned  milk  producers  who  early  realized  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  promoting  the  consumption  of  canned  milk  for  use 
in  cooking  and  preparation  of  tasty  dishes  with  a  milk  base. 
This  has  given  them  a  sales  outlet  far  more  extensive  than  that 
which  could  be  developed  by  the  sole  use  of  milk  as  such;  their 
trade  association  estimating  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the 
canned  milk  consumption  attributable  to  such  uses.  Incidentally, 
canned  milk  is  the  country’s  largest  canned  product. 

The  increased  sales  that  can  be  stimulated  by  suggesting  new 
uses  for  canned  meats  has  always  received  the  attention  of 
our  Sales  Promotion  Department;  therefore,  canned  meats  are 
included  in  the  many  booklets  they  prepare  on  food  recipes  and 
food  dietetic  values  for  consumer  distribution.  This  Department 
has  recently  made  available  two  pamphlets  which  pertain 
exclusively  to  canned  meats  and  these  you  will  find  of  special 
interest.  The  booklets,  “Men  Like  Meat”  and  “Ways  to  Sell 
More  Canned  Meats”  are  now  receiving  wide  distribution 
throughout  the  field.  Copies  of  these  are  available  at  the 
literature  table  at  the  back  of  the  room  or  they  may  be  obtained 
in  Room  1300. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  an  attractive  label  can  increase 
canned  meat  sales  and  thus  influence  both  the  volume  of  canned 
meat  sold  and  the  profits  that  thereby  accrue  to  the  packer, 
it  is  self-evident  that  ways  to  make  the  label  more  effective  in 
its  sales  appeal  are  of  value.  If  the  label  design  is  lithographed 
directly  to  the  tinplate  a  more  enticing  display  is  obtained.  The 
lithographed  label  is  more  permanent  than  other  forms  of 
package  decoration  particularly  for  products  kept  under  refrig¬ 
eration  or  for  the  12-oz.  luncheon  meat  or  meat  loaf  products 
which  are  frequently  placed  in  the  refrigerator  prior  to  opening. 
With  the  small  rectangular  cans  there  is  even  an  economy  in 
the  lithographed  package  over  the  cost  of  other  means  of 
decoration  taking  into  consideration  the  relatively  high  cost  of 
labeling  this  shape  of  can.  Even  with  the  conventional  shaped 
cans  the  sales  advantages  of  a  lithographed  container  may  well 
over-balance  any  slight  additional  cost  of  the  container.  The 
salmon  packers  have  used  lithographed  cans  in  a  large  way 
for  a  score  of  years;  likewise  sardine  packers  have  proved  the 
value  of  decorated  covers  as  u  means  of  labeling  and  improving 
container  appearance. 
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The  sales  appeal  of  lithographed  containers  has  been  advanced 
by  recent  improvements  in  the  chemistry  of  lithograph  inks  and 
coatings.  Rather  than  a  printed  white  for  the  label  background 
we  now  use  a  coated  white  which  does  not  yellow  at  sterilizing 
temperatures ;  also  improved  inks  are  now  available  which  retain 
delicate  tones  and  infinite  detail  in  the  design  even  at  sterilizing 
temperatures  in  the  pressure  retort.  The  artist  can  now  use 
direct  color  photography  to  give  extreme  accuracy  of  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  any  desired  subject.  He  likewise  has  improved  his  skill 
in  balancing  the  complete  label;  that  is,  properly  locating  the 
principal  display  providing  the  appropriate  background  and 
emphasizing  by  contrast  the  highlights  of  the  label.  To  produce 
a  label  correct  in  design,  color  scheme  and  emphasis  of  trade 
name,  so  that  a  finished  package  which  creates  sales  is  produced, 
requires  the  best  efforts  of  the  commercial  artist,  the  photog¬ 
rapher,  the  lithographer  and  the  can  maker.  These  various 
arts  are  employed  to  create  in  the  housewife  a  desire  to  purchase 
the  product  and  try  out  the  numerous  ways  it  can  add  variation 
to  her  family  diet  during  the  365  days  of  the  year.  Here  are 
some  exhibits  that  will  enable  us  to  see  first  hand  the  artist’s 
conception  of  the  prominent  features  that  should  be  emphasized 
in  a  label. 

GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING— GOOD  SALESMANSHIP 

Just  as  we  drive  a  new  car  with  exceeding  care  and  try  to 
avoid  dents  in  the  fenders,  at  least  until  a  little  of  the  so-called 
“shine”  is  worn  off,  so  also  should  lithographed  cans  receive 
careful  handling  in  the  meat  packers  plant.  Lithographed  cans 
do  not  require  fondling;  in  reality  the  precautions  that  are 
necessary  are  just  ordinary  “good  housekeeping.”  But  just  as 
plain  tin  cans  lose  their  shine  and  lustre  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  carelessness  in  their  handling  both  before  and 
after  processing,  so  do  lithographed  cans  fail  to  present  their 
best  appearance  when  they  have  been  dented  or  scuffed  in 
handling,  or  improperly  retorted. 

The  can  runways  should  be  kept  free  from  excess  machine 
oil  or  grease  and  the  packing  tables  should  be  kept  clean  so 
that  animal  fat  or  particles  of  meat  do  not  remain  on  the  outside 
of  the  can  for  long  periods  of  time  and  particularly  during  the 
sterilizing  process.  Regardless  of  the  precautions  used  in  filling 
and  closing  the  cans  they  usually  become  spotted  with  particles 
of  meat  or  fat  before  they  arrive  at  the  retort.  The  cans  should 
therefore  be  washed,  otherwise  the  fatty  acids  and  amino  com¬ 
pounds  which  form  in  the  breakdown  of  animal  tissue  while 
cooking  will  likely  affect  the  decoration.  On  several  occasions 
I  have  been  called  to  meat  packers’  plants  to  investigate  fading 
of  a  label  and  found  that  as  the  cans  arrived  at  the  retort 
they  were  like  the  proverbial  “greased  pig”  they  were  so  slick 
and  greasy.  A  little  precaution  by  the  packers  immediately 
eliminated  the  contact  with  excess  animal  fat  and  likewise  the 
difficulty  in  regard  to  fading  out  of  the  label. 

No  special  attention  is  needed  at  the  closing  operation  except 
to  see  that  the  cover  feed  mechanism  does  not  scratch  the 
decoration  or  the  inside  coating. 

It  is  advisable  to  tray  the  cans  in  the  sterilizing  retort  and 
to  see  that  they  are  filled  loosely  in  the  trays.  It  is  a  protection 
to  the  lithography  to  allow  some  space  between  the  cans.  The 
inks  and  varnishes  ued  in  lithography  are  formulated  from 
natural  or  fossil  resins  and  drying  oils.  These  are  slightly 
softened  at  sterilizing  temperature  so  that  when  the  cans  are 
packed  tightly  in  the  trays  the  pressure  created  between  them 
as  the  contents  are  heated  may  cause  the  decoration  on  one 
can  to  actually  offset  on  its  neighbor.  This  precaution  is  also 
basically  sound  from  the  standpoint  of  making  sure  that  all 
cans  receive  the  same  sterilizing  process  in  that  it  provides  for 
the  steam  to  have  easy  access  to  all  parts  of  every  can  in 
the  retort. 

Plain  tin  cans  steam  burn  under  certain  methods  of  retort 
operation  and  in  like  manner  lithographed  cans  are  adversely 
affected  by  improper  processing  conditions.  The  decoration  is 
favored  by  a  slow  come-up  time  rather  than  a  rapid  3  to  5  minute 
come-up.  A  rapid  come-up  tends  to  develop  blisters  in  the 
decoration.  Come-up  periods  of  8  minutes  or  longer  are  advis¬ 
able.  The  retort  should  be  well  vented  at  all  times  and 
particularly  so  during  the  come-up  period  to  remove  the  air. 
This  is  advisable  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  lithography 
but  also  as  a  precaution  against  under-sterilization  of  some  cans 
due  to  air  pockets  in  the  retort. 


Just  as  we  create  a  thermal  shock  to  the  decoration  and  may 
possibly  cause  blisters  on  lithographed  cans  if  they  are  placed 
in  a  retort  and  brought  up  to  sterilizing  temperature  too  rapidly; 
similarly,  we  create  a  hazard  to  the  lithography  by  immediately 
admitting  cold  water  to  cool  the  cans  at  the  close  of  a  process. 
Preferably  the  retort  lid  should  be  lifted  a  moment  or  two  for 
the  inks  and  varnish  to  air  dry  and  harden  before  cold  water  is 
admitted.  In  some  cases  this  procedure  is  not  possible  as  it 
may  be  necessary  to  pressure  cool  the  cans.  This  can  be  done 
but  the  packer  should  realize  the  lithography  will  be  softened 
by  the  pressure  cooling  operation;  therefore,  the  cans  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  retort  basket  until  they  are  cool  and 
dry  before  handling,  otherwise  the  decoration  may  be  marred. 
The  lithography  regains  its  original  hardness  and  brilliance 
after  a  short  time. 

In  printing  lithographed  cans  it  is  a  customary  practice  to 
print  delicate  shades  or  any  fugitive  color  somewhat  stronger 
than  is  required  for  the  finished  label.  This  is  necessary  because 
some  “fading  out”  in  the  process  due  to  certain  chemical  changes 
in  the  lithograph  colors  usually  occurs.  The  more  severe  the 
process  the  greater  the  “fade  out.”  The  can  maker  should  best 
know  the  severity  of  the  process  conditions  the  can  will  receive 
if  he  is  to  reproduce  the  desired  label  effectively.  As  a  further 
precaution  against  any  slip-up  in  printing  lithographed  labels, 
the  can  maker  periodically  makes  retort  tests  on  sample  cans 
after  they  are  printed  and  of  course  is  best  informed  when  hs 
applies  the  process  to  which  the  cans  will  be  subjected  in 
commercial  practice. 

DECORATING  THE  CAN  INTERIOR 

Just  as  it  is  important  that  the  outside  of  the  can  create  a 
desirable  consumer  reaction  that  will  create  sales,  so  is  it  also 
important  that  the  inside  of  the  can  present  a  clean  and  whole¬ 
some  appearance  that  will  not  cause  question  on  the  part  of 
the  housewife.  Most  meat  products  contain  sulphur-bearing 
proteins  which  break  down  slightly  during  sterilization.  The 
volatile  sulphur  compounds  liberated  react  with  the  tin  and 
iron  of  the  can  to  form  black  sulphide  discoloration  over  the 
inside  surface  of  plain  tin  containers;  or  they  may  even  form 
sufficient  quantities  of  iron  and  tin  sulphide  so  that  this  will  be 
mixed  with  the  product  and  form  localized  discolored  areas  in 
the  meat. 

The  subject  of  sulphide  staining  of  the  product  or  the  can 
was  discussed  at  the  meat  section  in  1932  by  Mr.  D.  F.  Sampson. 
The  talk  was  reported  in  the  February  22,  1932  issue  of  the 
“Canner.”  Also  in  1936  Mr.  G.  V.  Hallman  addressed  this  group 
on  the  subject  of  “Enamel  Lined  Cans  for  Use  in  the  Canned 
Meat  Industry”  and  this  was  printed  in  the  “Canner,”  February 
22,  1936.  Many  aspects  of  inside  enameled  meat  containers  are 
covered  in  the  above  two  papers.  It  would  be  a  needless  repeti¬ 
tion  of  these  former  discussions  to  dwell  on  the  development  of 
the  C-enamel  can  or  to  speak  widely  of  the  technical  aspects 
of  enamel  formulation  or  the  application  of  the  enamel  to  the 
plate.  In  brief  review,  however,  I  should  point  out  that  sulphur 
from  the  protein  of  the  meat  combines  with  tin  or  iron  to 
produce  brown  or  black  sulphides.  In  the  sulphide  restraining 
enamels  zinc  available,  either  as  zinc  or  as  a  zinc  salt,  will  act 
in  a  sacrificial  manner  to  protect  against  the  formation  of  iron 
and  tin  sulphide.  Although  we  know  these  dark  colored  iron  or 
tin  sulphides  are  in  no  wise  toxic,  if  we  can  prevent  their  forma, 
tion,  one  obstacle  to  increased  canned  meat  sales  will  be 
eliminated.  C-enamel  is  an  inside  can  coating  which  incorpo¬ 
rates  zinc  oxide  in  the  film. 

Extensive  research  work  has  given  us  an  inside  enamel  for 
practically  every  meat  product.  This  is  a  real  achievement  for 
meat  products  vary  widely  in  their  chemical  properties  and 
physical  characteristics.  Literally,  they  run  the  gamut  from 
frankfurters  and  sauerkraut  or  pickled  pigs  feet,  products  of 
relatively  low  pH,  that  can  be  sterilized  at  relatively  low 
temperatures ;  up  to  ox  tongue,  pork  sausage  and  highly  seasoned 
chili  con  came,  products  which  are  more  nearly  neutral  and 
therefore  require  severe  processes  for  sterilization.  An  inside 
enamel  coating  which  will  serve  for  one  may  not  do  at  all  for 
another.  Similarly  we  do  not  use  the  same  enamel  for  highly 
acid  fruits  as  we  find  is  best  for  the  more  neutral  vegetables 
such  as  peas  or  corn. 

These  variations  in  the  characteristics  of  the  product  require 
that  we  suggest  one  enamel  for  the  more  neutral  and  lower  fat 
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Canners  Cases 


Air  view  ofour  large,  modern  plant  and  office  showing  our  facilities  for  supplying  STRONG 
MOISTURE  RESISTANT  BOXES  for  the  exacting  requirements  of  the  Canning  Trade. 

Phone  or  wire  us  for  immediate  delivery  on  any  Standard  Sizes. 

THE  EASTERN  BOX  COMPANY 

Eaat  Brooklyn  P.  O.  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND  Phone:  Curtis  0270 


CORRUGATED 


SOLID  FIBRE 


Strong,  rigid, 
moisture  resist¬ 
ant  cases  which 
have  been  used 
generally  by 
many  of  the 
leading  can¬ 
ners  for  years. 


These  tough 
rugged  cases 
are  especially 
adapted  for  ex¬ 
port  or  coastal 
shipment. 


Tomato  Field  Hampers 


that  have  met  the  test  of  the  canning 
industry.  Strong  and  rugged  in  construc¬ 
tion.  Will  last  longer.  Five  types  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Ask  for  Samples 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Murfreesboro,  North  Carolina 

5/8  Machine  Made  Hamper 
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content  meats — and  in  this  case  the  C-enamel  type  coating  serves 
very  well — but  when  the  fat  content  and  the  fatty  acids  derived 
from  fats  are  high  the  C-enamel  film  is  no  longer  satisfactory 
as  certain  high  molecular  weight  fatty  acids  tend  to  dissolve  the 
zinc  content  out  of  the  film.  A  special  enamel  which  American 
Can  Company  terms  “meat  enamel”  was  developed  to  combat 
the  latter  type  of  failures.  This  enamel  prevents  sulphide  stain¬ 
ing  the  same  as  C-enamel  and  by  being  formulated  on  a  synthetic 
base  it  has  greater  resistance  to  removal  of  the  zinc  and  con¬ 
sequently  greater  adhesion  to  the  tinplate. 

With  the  exception  of  lacquers  most  of  the  various  baking 
enamels  and  protective  coatings  that  are  used  in  industry  today 
contain  drying  oils.  Technical  men  in  the  meat  packing  industy 
know  that  it  is  only  a  short  step  from  the  oil  and  fat  that  is 
found  in  the  meats  to  the  drying  oil  used  in  formulating  organic 
coatings.  By  reason  of  this  similarity  one  may  act  as  a  solvent 
for  the  other;  and  even  though  the  enamel  containing  drying 
oil  is  highly  oxidized  and  polymerized,  by  baking  the  coating 
onto  the  plate  at  high  temperature,  the  drying  oils  in  the 
finished  can  still  ai’e  so  closely  related  in  chemical  composition 
to  the  meat  oil  and  fat  family  that  the  coating  is  softened  or 
plasticized  by  the  fatty  oils  and  acids  of  meats — when  such 
products  are  in  intimate  contact  at  process  temperature.  This 
chemical  reaction  has  caused  us  to  abandon  coatings  made  from 
natural  resins  and  drying  oils  and  even  the  coatings  made  from 
synthetic  resins  plus  drying  oils  for  some  specific  meat  products. 
The  use  of  a  pure  synthetic  with  no  natural  resins  and  no  drying 
oils  present  gives  us  our  high  test  enamel  for  such  meats.  As  a 
rule  such  coatings  are  higher  in  cost  than  the  more  common  type 
employing  drying  oils  and  natural  resins. 

Aside  from  serving  as  an  enamel  for  the  above  class  of 
products  the  pure  synthetic  enamel  has  superior  resistance  to 
the  action  of  all  types  of  animal  and  essential  oils.  The  oils 
from  such  products  as  liver  spread  and  many  other  particularly 
highly  spiced  sandwich  spreads  act  as  plasticizers  or  softeners 
for  the  enamel  coatings  prepared  from  drying  oils  and  natural 
resins. 

Oxidized  animal  fats  have  a  bad  effect  on  can  enamels.  This 
condition  was  first  observed  when  a  packer  of  fish  cakes  reported 
enamel  failure.  Investigation  revealed  that  the  cans  packed 
during  the  early  part  of  the  week  showed  no  failure,  whereas 
identical  enameled  cans  began  to  blister  very  badly  by  the  end 
of  the  week.  On  the  week  end  shut-down  the  packer  threw  out 
the  left-over  batch  of  vegetable  oil  he  was  using  in  which  to 
fry  the  fish  cakes  so  that  each  week  started  off  with  fresh  oil.  If 
fresh  oil  was  maintained  in  the  cooking  bath  all  of  the  time 
no  enamel  failure  developed.  This  same  condition  has  occurred 
on  repeated  occasions  and  it  seems  that  one  could  almost  work 
out  a  quantitative  method  for  determining  the  degree  of 
rancidity  of  certain  animal  or  vegetable  fats  by  checking  the 
deleterious  effects  they  have  at  high  temperatures  on  a  sensitive 
natural  resin  drying  oil  enamel. 

Some  packers  have  encountered  a  specific  discoloration  of 
No.  3  and  No.  6  luncheon  meat  packs  this  being  due  to  the 
staining  of  the  product  by  iron  which  is  derived  from  the  area 
when  the  tinplate  is  sharply  bent  at  the  side  seam  of  the  can. 
This  discoloration  cannot  be  eliminated  with  the  usual  inside 
enameled  can.  A  special  side  seam  coating  has  been  developed 
for  this  can  and  with  this  improvement  plain  tin  cans  work 
out  satisfactorily. 

I  have  endeavored  to  focus  your  attention  on  the  meat  can 
package  as  an  implement  to  advance  the  sales  of  your  meat 
products.  We  consider  that  the  progress  in  containers  that  has 
been  made  during  recent  years  has  been  impressive  and  that 
the  meat  packers  are  utilizing  these  improved  packages  to 
excellent  advantage.  Many  promising  avenues  of  investigation 
that  should  reveal  greater  advancements  are  now  under  con¬ 
sideration  and  we  look  to  the  future  with  confidence. 

CHAIRMAN  CLAIR:  The  next  subject  is  “The  Army  Meat 
Ration  with  Special  Reference  to  Canned  Meats,”  by  Jesse  H. 
White,  Technical  Expert,  Chicago  Quartermaster  Depot.  I 
believe  this  is  one  subject  that  we  should  all  be  very  much 
interested  in  as  I  consider  it  one  of  the  first  defenses  of  our 
army.  That  is,  feeding  the  army.  Dr.  White. 


The  Army  Ration  With  Special  Reference  to 
Canned  Meats 


By  Jesse  H.  White 

Technical  Expert,  Chicago  Quartermxhster  Depot 


This  is  a  rapidly  changing  world.  In  a  period  of  a  little 
more  than  a  year  the  American  public  has  experienced  an 
almost  complete  reversal  of  attitude  toward  military  prepared¬ 
ness,  brought  about  by  the  holacaust  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Today 
we  are  willingly  and  even  cheerfully  accepting  the  obligations 
and  inconveniences  of  the  selective  service  law,  an  acceptance 
undreamed  of  two  years  ago.  Every  American  is  directly  or 
indirectly  interested  in  the  new  training  program  either  because 
of  its  personal  application  or  from  the  fact  that  relatives  or 
friends  have  been  or  expect  to  be  called  to  service.  Never 
before  has  such  interest  been  shown  in  housing,  clothing,  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities  and,  particularly,  in  the  food  supply  of  the 
Army.  Members  of  this  convention  are  particularly  interested 
from  the  standpoint  of  food  supplies,  since  you  directly  repre¬ 
sent  the  industry  that  will  be  expected  to  provide  a  substantial 
percentage  of  the  food  commodities  that  go  to  make  up  the 
Army  ration. 

Since  considerable  misinformation,  or  lack  of  information, 
exists  with  regard  to  the  Army  ration  it  seems  appropriate  that 
that  important  subject  be  discussed  here. 

A  “ration”  is  the  allowance  of  food  for  the  subsistence  of  one 
man  for  one  day.  The  ration  is  prescribed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  kinds  of  Army  rations  are  defined  in 
Army  Regulations,  and  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  garrison  ration  is  the  ration  prescribed  for  use  in 
time  of  peace,  usually  in  permanent  camps  and  stations 
where  permanent  messing  facilities  are  available. 

2.  The  Filipino  ration  is  that  prescribed  in  time  of  peace 
for  the  Philippine  Scouts.  It  is  considerably  more 
limited  than  the  garrison  ration  and  is  designed  to  meet 
the  peculiar  needs  of  native  Philippine  troops. 

3.  The  travel  ration  is  for  troops  traveling  otherwise  than 
by  marching,  and  separated  from  cooking  facilities.  It 
consists  largely  of  items  that  can  be  eaten  cold  or  from 
which  sandwiches  can  be  made. 

4.  The  field  ration  is  that  prescribed  for  use  only  in  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency  when  the  garrison  ration 
is  not  used.  Its  components  and  substitutes  are  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  War  Department  or  by  the  commander 
of  the  field  forces. 


Let  us  first  consider  the  garrison  ration  since  this  is  the  one 
which  will  be  used  whenever  troops  are  not  in  the  field.  Army 
Regulations  prescribe  the  following  components  of  the  garrison 
ration : 


Article  Quantitn 

Meat: 

Bacon  .  2  oz. 

Beef,  fresh  .  10  oz. 

Chicken,  fresh  .  2  oz. 

Pork,  fresh  .  4  oz. 

Ekks,  fresh  .  1  each 

Dry  VeKetables  and  Cereals: 

Beans  . 5  oz. 

Rice  . 6  oz. 

Rolled  Oats  .  1.5  oz. 

Fresh  Vegetables: 

Beans,  string,  canned....  3.0  oz. 

Corn,  canned  .  2.0  oz. 

Onions  .  2.0  oz. 

Peas,  canned  .  2.0  oz. 

Potatoes  .  10.0  oz. 

Tomatoes,  canned .  2.0  oz. 

Fruits : 

Apples,  canned  .  1.5  oz. 

Jam  or  preserves . 5  oz. 

Peaches,  canned  .  1.2  oz. 

Pineapple,  canned  .  1.2  oz. 

Prunes  . 3  oz. 


.4  rticle 

Quantitu 

Beverages : 

Coffee,  roasted  or 

roasted  and 

ground  2.0  oz. 

Cocoa  . 

Tea  . 

Milk: 

Milk,  evaporated 

Milk,  fresh  . 

Lard : 

Lard  . . 

Butter  . 

Baking  powder  . 

Macaroni  . 

Cheese  . 

Sugar  . 

Flavoring  Extract 

Pepper,  black  . 

Pickles,  cucumber 

Salt  . 

Sirup  . 

Vinegar  . 

In  Alaska  the  beef  component  is  increased  by  ten  per  cent,  the 
bacon  component  by  33%  per  cent  and  the  vegetable  component 
by  20  per  cent. 

On  Thankgiving  Day  and  Christmas  Day  the  meat  component 
is  turkey,  drawn,  26  ounces,  or  turkey,  undrawn,  28  ounces. 
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In  the  Philippine  Island  and  at  remote  stations  where  it  is 
impracticable  to  procure  fresh  milk,  the  milk  allowance  is  six 
ounces  of  evaporated  milk. 

When  it  is  impracticable  to  bake  soft  bread,  or  if  for  any 
reason,  it  is  more  economical  to  purchase  than  to  bake  it,  soft 
bread  is  a  component  in  lieu  of  an  equal  quantity  of  flour. 

If  the  soldier’s  menu  were  limited  to  the  components  gi  ^en 
above,  the  ration  might  become  monotonous.  Taken  literally, 
the  above  components  would  seem  to  give  a  somewhat  restricted 
ration.  Actually,  however,  there  is  no  such  restriction  in  the 
garrison  ration  as  used.  The  above  constitutents  are  given 
merely  as  the  basis  for  computing  the  cost  of  the  ration.  Each 
soldier  is  entitled  to  each  of  the  components  given  in  the  quanti¬ 
ties  specified,  or  the  money  value  thereof.  For  example,  if  the 
contract  price  for  carcass  beef  is  16  cents  per  pound,  the  money 
value  of  that  component  would  be  10  cents  since  the  fresh  beef 
allowance  is  10  ounces.  If  butter  is  worth  24  cents  a  pound 
the  money  value  of  that  component  would  be  3  cents  since  the 
allowance  is  2  ounces,  or  %  of  a  pound.  The  value  of  all 
components  of  the  ration  is  determined  in  like  manner.  At  the 
first  of  each  month  the  quartermaster  at  a  post  or  camp  estab¬ 
lishes  the  value  of  the  ration  by  computation  from  actual  con¬ 
tract  prices  or  from  bids  received.  The  sum  of  the  money  value 
of  the  thirty-nine  components  of  the  ration  constitutes  the  ration 
value  for  the  month  or  other  indicated  period. 

Ration  savings  privileges  are  granted  to  troops  in  garrison. 
That  is,  the  ration  account  of  the  mess  organization  with  the 
quartermaster  is  balanced  each  month  and  any  unusued  portion 
is  credited  to  that  mess  account.  If  the  mess  has  overdrawn 
its  account  it  must  pay  the  difference.  Ration  savings  can  be 
used  only  for  items  of  food  or  refreshment.  Practically  every 
well  managed  Army  mess  builds  up  a  ration  savings  reserve 
which  is  used  on  holidays  or  other  occasions  to  provide  extra 
food  or  delicacies  for  parties  or  celebrations. 

In  actual  practice  the  mess  may  use  few  or  none  of  the 
prescribed  ration  components  since  regulations  provide  for 
substitutive  articles  that  may  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  ration  com¬ 
ponents.  The  following  table  gives  the  substitutive  articles  that 
may  be  used  for  each  of  the  meat  items  of  the  garrison  ration; 


Couiijonent  Artich’H  Ounces  Suhstituthw  Articles  Ounces 

Bwf,  fresh  or  frozen .  10  Lamb,  fresh  or  frozen .  10 

Mutton,  fresh  or  frozen .  10 

Veal,  fresh  or  frozen .  10 

Reindeer  meat,  fresh  or  frozen....  10 

Liver,  beef,  fresh  or  frozen .  10 

Btef  hearts,  fresh  or  frozen .  10 

Beef,  corned,  canned .  8 

Pork,  fresh  or  frozen .  10 

Bacon  .  6 

Fish,  fresh  or  frozen .  10 

Fish,  canned  .  8 

Hash,  corned  beef,  canned .  10 

Turkey,  dressed,  undrawn .  16 

Fowl,  undrawn,  fresh  or  frozen....  16 

Ham,  smoked  .  9 

Shoulders,  picnics,  smoked .  10 

SausaKc,  fresh  or  frozen .  8 

Sausage,  canned  .  8 

Bacon  .  2  Beef,  fresh  or  frozen .  4 

Pork,  fresh  or  frozen .  3 

Fish,  pickled  (Mackerel) .  4 

Ham,  smoked  .  3 

Beef,  corned,  canned .  3 

Hash,  corned  beef,  canned .  4 

SausaKC,  canned  .  3 

Pork,  salt  .  3 

Turkey,  dressed,  undrawn .  6 


Chicken,  undrawn  .  2  Turkey,  undrawn,  fresh  or  frozen  2 

fresh  or  frozen  Ducks,  undrawn,  fresh  or  frozen  2 

Geese,  undrawn,  fresh  or  frozen  2 
Fowl,  undrawn,  fresh  or  frozen  2 


Beef,  fresh  or  frozen .  2 

Pork,  fresh  or  frozen .  2 

Pork,  fresh  or  frozen  .  4  Beef,  fresh  or  frozen .  6 

Bacon  .  2 

Ham.  smoked  .  3 

SausaKe,  pork,  canned .  3 

SausaRC,  pork,  fresh .  3 

Pork,  salt  .  3 

Pork,  pickled  .  4 

Turkey,  dressed,  undrawn .  4 


The  substitutive  articles  given  above  are  for  the  meat  com¬ 
ponents  only,  but  substitutive  articles  are  provided  for  all  other 
components  of  the  garrison  ration. 


At  first  glance  it  would  seem  that  canned  meats  and  other 
canned  foods  are  relegated  to  a  minor  role  in  the  Army  diet. 
However,  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  probable  that  the  Army 
uses  a  higher  percentage  of  canned  foods  than  does  the  civilian 
population.  The  use  of  canned  foods  necessarily  increases  when 
troops  are  in  the  field.  War  Department  Circular  No.  93,  which 
sets  forth  the  items  of  subsistence  authorized  for  sale  to 
organizations  and  individuals  at  posts,  camps  and  stations,  lists 
practically  every  well  known  canned  meat,  fish,  vegetable,  fruit 
and  dairy  product.  Canned  meats  include  bacon,  corn  beef, 
chicken,  chili  con  came  (plain  and  with  beans),  ham,  corned 
beef  hash,  luncheon  meat,  spareribs,  pork  sausage,  Vienna  style 
sausage,  tamales,  and  tongue.  Thus  troops  in  garrison  have 
almost  as  wide  a  variety  of  foods  upon  which  to  build  their 
menu  as  does  the  housewife  at  home. 

The  field  ration  is  used  while  troops  are  in  the  field  and  its 
components  are  prescribed  by  the  War  Department  or  the 
commander  of  the  field  forces.  The  field  ration  consists  of 
the  following: 

Field  Ration  A.  This  ration  corresponds  as  nearly  as  practi¬ 
cable  to  the  components  or  substitutes  of  the  garrison  ration. 
It  is  issued  as  often  as  circumstances  permit. 

Field  Ration  B.  This  ration  corresponds  as  nearly  as  practi¬ 
cable  to  the  component  field  ration  A  with  the  exception  that 
non-perishable  processed  or  canned  products  replace  items  of  a 
perishable  nature. 

Field  Ration  C.  This  ration  consists  of  previously  cooked 
or  prepared  food,  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  cans,  which  may 
be  eaten  hot  or  cold,  and  consists  of  six  cans  per  ration,  viz.: 

3  cans  containing  a  meat  and  vegetable  component  and  3  cans 
containing  crackers,  sugar  and  soluble  coffee. 

Field  Ration  D.  This  ration  consists  of  three  4-ounce  bars 
of  concentrated  chocolate. 

Ration  savings  privileges  are  suspended  while  troops  are  in 
the  field. 

The  American  doughboy  is  the  best  fed  soldier  in  the  world. 
Indeed  it  is  probable  that  no  other  large  group  of  people  receives 
food  of  such  variety,  in  such  generous  quantities,  so  well  bal¬ 
anced,  and  so  wholesome,  nutritious  and  palatable.  So  far  the 
Army  ration  has  escaped  the  onslaught  of  food  fadists,  and  cur 
enlisted  man  thrives  on  a  simple  diet,  prepared  without  ostenta¬ 
tion  and  served  without  frills.  The  ration  is  designed  to  fill 
the  gastronomic  needs  of  a  strong,  virile  man  at  reasonably 
hard  work.  It  is  more  than  sufficient  for  a  man  at  sedentary 
employment,  or  for  the  inactive  or  aged.  The  ration  has  been 
criticised  as  being  too  generous  in  quantity  and  too  soft  in 
consistency.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  military  leaders  that 
the  present  ration  does  not  harden  a  man  for  the  rigors  of 
field  campaigning;  that  a  good  soldier  must  be  taught  to  tighten 
his  belt  and  learn  to  subsist  on  a  much  more  meagre  diet.  Army 
maneuvers  during  1940  have  demonstrated  the  overadequacy  of 
the  type  C  ration,  and  present  contracts  for  this  ration  call  for 
packing  all  components  in  300x308  cans  containing  twelve  ounces 
of  each  of  the  meat  units  and  only  six  of  the  biscuits  in  the 
bread  unit.  This  is  a  drastic  reduction  from  the  requirements 
for  previous  contracts.  For  the  present,  at  least,  no  reduction 
of  the  garrison  ration  or  the  other  types  of  the  field  ration  is 
contemplated.  Unless  production  of  meats  or  other  constituents 
of  the  ration  are  unexpectedly  curtailed  it  is  probable  that  the 
American  soldier  will  continue  to  be  the  best  fed  soldier  in 
the  world. 

The  Army  has  much  for  which  to  thank  the  canning  industry. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  great  strides  have  been  made  in 
improving  the  Army  mess — in  the  development  of  new  rations — 
in  better  methods  of  preservation — in  tastier  and  more  palatable 
dishes.  You  have  given  us  the  benefit  of  your  experiences  and 
the  resources  of  your  laboratories  and  packing  plants.  But  there 
is  much  yet  to  be  done.  The  present  emergency  is  a  direct 
challenge  to  the  canning  industry.  Our  extended  frontiers  along 
the  sub-Arctic  Aleutian  Islands  and  other  Alaskan  defenses  have 
brought  new  problems  of  food  preservation  in  low  temperatures. 
Our  newly  acquired  outposts  extending  from  rugged  Newfound¬ 
land  shores  to  tropical  Carribean  heat  bring  varied  problems  of 
food  storage  under  adverse  conditions  of  humidity  and  high 
temperature.  We  have  conducted  some  experiments  with  canned 
foods  under  artificial  low  temperatures  and  in  humidity  cabinets 
to  determine  the  effect  of  those  variations  upon  containers  and 
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upon  the  appearance  and  palatability  of  foods.  What  we  do  not 
know,  and  have  not  the  facilities  for  determining  is  the  effect  of 
such  exposure  upon  the  food  value,  the  vitamin  content,  and  the 
wholesomeness  of  such  foods.  We  are  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  components  of  the  type  C  ration.  Although  we  have 
challenged  the  industry  to  produce  a  commercial  food  item  that 
we  could  use  in  lieu  of  one  or  more  of  the  present  components 
of  this  ration,  none  has  yet  been  presented.  A  satisfactory 
substitute  for  the  strategic  item,  tin,  has  not  yet  been  developed. 

The  role  to  be  played  by  canned  meats  throughout  this  emerg¬ 
ency  should  invite  the  best  efforts  of  everyone.  A  simple 
mathematical  calculation  discloses  the  fact  that  with  the  mobili¬ 
zation  of  1,400,000  enlisted  men,  daily  expenditures  by  the  Army 
for  food  alone  will  approximate  $700,000.00  A  glance  at  the 
ration  chart  shows  that  the  cost  of  the  meat  components  of  the 
ration  is  about  35  per  cent  of  the  total  ration  cost,  and  the 
value  of  the  canned  meat  items  will  not  be  insignificant. 

The  Army  wishes  to  extend  to  you  its  sincere  appreciation 
of  the  assistance  given  by  the  canning  industry  in  solving  its 
food  preservation  problems.  We  also  invite  your  further  co¬ 
operation  with  the  hope  and  belief  that  it  will  be  to  our 
mutual  benefit. 

MR.  TEFFT:  You  show  18  ounces  of  meat.  Do  they  actually 
eat  18  ounces  a  day? 

DR.  WHITE :  The  average  soldier  is  a  meat  eater  and  if 
he  does  not  get  his  meat  three  times  a  day  a  tremendous 
squawk  goes  up. 

MR.  TEFFT:  That  would  be  almost  three  times  the  average 
consumption  of  meat  in  civilian  consumption. 

DR.  WHITE:  With  the  ration-saving  privileges,  one  of  the 
places  they  make  a  saving  is  on  meat  items  because  they  are 
the  highest  priced  items  of  the  whole  ration.  I  would  not  say 
they  eat  18  ounces,  but  they  come  about  as  near  eating  that  as 
they  do  the  other  constituents  of  the  ration. 

CHAIRMAN  CLAIR:  The  next  subject  is  “1940  Processing 
Studies,”  by  J.  Yesair  and  O.  B.  Williams  of  the  National 
Canners  Association. 

1940  Processing  Studies 

By  J.  Yesair  and  0.  B.  Williams 

Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

For  the  past  two  and  one-half  years  the  work  of  the  Research 
Laboratory  has  been  concerned  with  a  renewal  of  the  process¬ 
ing  study  of  certain  meat  products  as  suggested  by  the  Technical 
Committee  of  this  Section.  The  objective  of  this  work  has  been 
the  accumulation  of  information  which  could  serve  as  a  sound 
basis  for  process  suggestions  which  would  carry  a  well  defined 
factor  of  safety,  both  against  bacteria  of  health  significance  and 
against  bacteria  of  spoilage  significance.  The  program  as 
planned  has  followed  the  procedure  developed  during  the 
processing  studies  of  vegetable  products  and  has  included 
determinations  of  the  heat  resistance  of  a  test  organism  in 
several  samples  of  each  product  under  consideration,  heat  pene¬ 
tration  measurements  on  each  product,  the  calculation  of  a 
process  from  the  information  developed  from  the  heat  resistance 
and  heat  penetration  work,  checking  this  process  by  means  of  a 
small  range-finding  experimentally  inoculated  pack,  and  finally 
a  lai'ge  check  pack. 

The  plans  for  each  item  of  the  program  were  submitted  to  the 
Technical  Committee  and  were  approved  by  them  in  advance 
of  the  work.  Progress  reports  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  to  the  Committee  and  a  summary  of  the  work  accomplished 
was  presented  to  this  section  in  1939  and  1940.  The  present 
report  is  in  the  nature  of  a  progress  report  on  work  accomplished 
during  1940. 

In  earlier  work  on  the  heat  resistance  of  a  test  organism  in  a 
substrate  we  have  ground  the  product  very  fine,  inoculated 
with  the  required  number  of  test  spores,  and  diluted  to  an  extent 
which  would  permit  of  pipetting  with  a  large  bore  pipette.  This 
results,  of  course,  in  a  change  in  the  relative  proportions  of 
moisture  and  of  soluble  and  insoluble  constituents  of  the  product 


under  consideration.  In  our  earlier  studies  on  lunch  tongue,  we 
found  that  salt  was  present  in  an  amount  which  was  inhibitory 
to  the  growth  of  the  test  organism  in  the  undiluted  substrate. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  the  heat  resistance  results  into  closer 
harmony  with  the  growth  results  in  processed  inoculated  cans, 
we  have  devised  a  method  for  the  determination  of  heat  resist¬ 
ance  in  meat  products  which  more  nearly  simulates  natural 
conditions  than  is  done  when  the  substrate  is  diluted.  This 
consists  of  grinding  the  product  very  fine,  adding  the  test  spores 
in  a  minimum  volume  of  liquid  and  mixing  thoroughly,  warming 
the  mixture  over  a  water  bath  to  liquefy  the  fat  and  filling  into 
an  Alemite  grease  gun  fitted  with  a  long,  slender  nozzle.  With 
this  device  it  is  possible  to  distribute  the  test  material  among 
heat  resistance  tubes  very  rapidly  and  with  little  or  no  change 
in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  various  constituents  of  the 
product.  With  certain  products  there  is,  of  course,  a  change 
in  the  physical  state  but  with  such  materials  as  veal  loaf  and 
potted  meat  the  physical  state  of  the  product  is  scarcely  altered. 

During  the  past  year  heat  resistance  determinations  have  been 
made  on  a  specially  packed  and  processed  quick  cured  lunch 
tongue,  including  both  high  and  low  salt  lots  packed  in  gelatin. 
The  high  salt  lot  has  a  salt  concentration  of  4.93  per  cent,  the 
low  salt  lot  a  concentration  of  3.35  per  cent.  In  general  the 
results  are  confirmatory  of  those  previously  reported,  and  show 
an  apparently  lower  resistance  in  the  high  salt  lot  when  the 
material  is  incubated  directly.  This  difference  in  heat  resistance 
value  is  apparent  rather  than  real,  however,  as  is  shown  when 
the  heated  material  is  diluted  by  subculturing  into  a  favorable 
culture  medium.  Results  from  the  subcultures  reveal  no  marked 
difference  between  the  two  lots.  This  is  a  further  indication  of 
the  inhibitory  property  of  salt  on  bacterial  growth.  It  is 
expected  that  further  work  will  be  done  during  the  coming 
year  on  this  topic. 

Heat  resistance  determinations  were  made  on  samples  of 
potted  meat  with  cereal  as  obtained  from  three  packers,  on  tripe 
with  milk  as  obtained  from  four  packers  and  on  corned  beef 
hash  from  six  packers. 

The  potted  meat  with  cereal  ranged  in  pH  from  4.61  to  6.15 
and  the  heat  resistance  obtained  appeared  to  bear  a  close 
relationship  to  the  pH  in  that  the  highest  values  were  obtained 
with  the  least  acid  product  and  the  lowest  values  with  the  most 
acid  product.  Differences  between  the  results  obtained  when 
the  tubes  were  incubated  without  subculturing  and  when  sub¬ 
cultured  were  lacking  or  insignificent,  indicating  the  absence 
of  a  factor  inhibitory  to  bacterial  growth  in  this  product. 

The  samples  of  tripe  with  milk  varied  in  pH  from  5.51  to 
6.27.  Considerable  variation  in  heat  resistance  of  the  test 
organism  in  the  various  samples  was  found  and  this  apparently 
was  not  wholly  attributable  to  the  differences  in  pH  value.  No 
factor  inhibitory  to  bacterial  growth  was  found  in  this  product. 
It  is  expected  that  additional  work  on  tripe  with  milk  will  be 
done  in  the  near  future  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  cause  of 
variation  in  heat  resistance. 

Samples  of  corned  beef  hash  ranged  in  pH  value  from  5.40 
to  6.32.  In  general  the  heat  resistance  results  with  this  product 
paralleled  the  pH  value. 

Heat  penetration  measurements  have  been  made  on  potted 
meat  with  cereal,  corned  beef  hash  and  tripe  with  milk.  From 
the  data  yielded  by  these  tests  and  the  heat  resistance  data, 
processes  to  be  used  in  the  range-finding  and  check  packs  have 
been  calculated. 

In  this  instance  of  each  product  studied,  highest  heat  resist¬ 
ance  in  some  one  sample  was  noted  than  in  any  of  the  other 
samples.  The  Committee  has  formulated  the  policy  that  experi¬ 
mental  packs  are  to  be  made  with  the  product  in  which  the 
highest  heat  resistance  was  obtained  and  in  accordance  with  this 
policy  the  range-finding  and  check  packs  of  1940  were  put  up  in 
the  various  plants  selected  during  the  first  week  of  June. 
Range-finding  packs  included  potted  meat  with  cereal  in 
208x208  cans  and  corned  beef  hash  in  303x402  cans.  Check 
packs  included  chili  con  came  with  beans  in  211x400  cans, 
brains  with  gravy  in  404x200  cans  and  veal  loaf  in  303x208x202 
cans.  The  various  packs  were  shipped  to  the  Washington 
laboratory  and  incubated  at  86°  F.  for  135  days.  During  this 
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FREE!  4,000  ft.  of  Floor  Space 


Hi-Eii  Hydraulic  Elevator 
SMALL  BUT  MIGHTY 

18,000  lbs  per  hour— 350  No,  2 
Cans  Per  Minute. 

BLANCHED  or  unblanched  Peas. 

"The  Hydraulic  Elevator  that 
does  things  believed  impossible." 


Could  you  use  it?  Well,  that  is  only  a  part  of  what 
Scott  Hydraulic  Equipment  has  done  for  otherCanners. 
Perhaps  we  can  do  as  much  or  more  for  you.  Besides 
giving  you  a  cleaner,  more  efficient  factory  with 
lower  packing  cost  and  better  quality. 

It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  find  out.  The  burden 
of  proof  is  on  us.  May  we  try? 

Scott  Hydraulic  Equipment  is  used  by  some  of  the 
largest  Canners  with  approved  results.  A  complete 
line  for  Peas,  Lima  Beans,  Whole  Kernel  Corn,  Dry 
Beans  and  all  similar  products.  Designed  by  men 
with  practical  canning  experience. 

THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO. 

Makers  of  Scott  Improved  Viners  and  Viner  Feeders 

540  W.  Poplar  Ave.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


QUALITY  PEA  SEED 

Qa4tnUu^  SfuUd,  ^uti4/ie4> 


We  are  now  booking  contracts  for  1941  growing  of  your  favorite 
canning  and  freezing  varieties.  A  future  contract  will  assure  a 
dependable  supply  of  seed  for  your  1942  requirements  and  will 
also  protect  you  against  the  possibility  of  higher  seed  costs. 

Write  or  wire  for  quotations. 


Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


Producers  of  0/d  seed  peas 
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time  they  were  frequently  examined  for  swell  spoilage  and  at 
the  close  of  the  incubation  period  flat  inoculated  cans  and  low 
cook  control  cans  were  subcultured  for  dormant  spores. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  various  lots  may  be  briefly 
summarized.  With  potted  meat  with  cereal,  spoilage  during 
incubation  occurred  only  in  inoculated  cans  processed  for  45 
minutes  at  240°  F.  Positive  cultural  results  on  unspoiled  cans 
were  obtained  on  cans  processed  for  75  minutes  but  not  on  the 
90  minute  cook.  All  control  cans  were  bacteriologically  sterile. 
These  results  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  those  obtained  on 
potted  meat  without  cereal  in  1929. 

Corned  beef  hash  showed  spoilage  during  incubation  of  cans 
processed  75  minutes  at  240°  F.  and  culturally  positive  cans 
were  obtained  in  the  90  minute  but  not  among  the  105  minute 
cooks.  These  results  are  also  in  agreement  with  those  reported 
in  1931  and  1932  for  corned  beef  hash  in  smaller  can  sizes. 
The  105  minute  control  cans  of  this  product  were  bacterio¬ 
logically  sterile. 

In  the  instance  of  the  check  pack  of  chili  con  came  with  beans, 
spoilage  during  incubation  and  culturally  positive  unspoiled 
inoculated  cans  occurred  among  the  cans  of  the  process  of  75 
minutes  at  240°  F.  but  not  in  the  higher  cook.  The  control  cans 
of  the  50  minute  cook  were  bacteriologically  sterile. 

Brains  with  gravy  showed  spoilage  during  incubation  among 
the  cans  of  the  cook  of  50  at  240°  F.  and  culturally  positive  cans 
occurred  among  the  cans  cooked  60  minutes.  Non-sterile  control 
cans  were  found  in  the  cook  of  35  minutes  but  not  in  higher 
cooks. 

With  veal  loaf,  spoilage  dui’ing  incubation  was  noted  only 
among  the  cans  cooked  for  50  minutes  at  240°  F.  Positive 
cultural  results  were  obtained  on  inoculated  cans  of  the  75 
minute  cook  and  on  control  cans  of  the  50  minute  cook. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  we  hope  this  summary  has 
given  you  some  idea  of  what  has  been  accomplished  during  the 
past  year.  The  work  is  tedious  and  time-consuming  and  at  times 
seems  to  move  exasperatingly  slowly.  We  feel,  however,  that 
real  progress  was  made  on  this  project  during  1940. 

CHAIRMAN  CLAIR:  The  next  subject  is  “Springers  in 
Canned  Meat  Products,”  by  G.  V.  Hallman,  Continental  Can 
Company. 

Springers  in  Canned  Meats 

By  G.  V.  Hallman 

Continental  Can  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois 

WHILE  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  condition  of  the 
contents  of  a  can  except  by  an  examination  after  the  can 
is  opened,  there  are  certain  aspects  of  the  exterior  of  an 
hermetically  sealed  processed  can  which  may  determine  its 
merchantability.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  that 
the  ends  must  have  either  a  flat  or  concave  position.  Purchasers 
are  suspicious,  and  rightly  so,  of  cans  the  ends  of  which  are 
not  normal  in  this  respect.  Even  though  the  contents  may  be 
in  good  condition,  the  lack  of  vacuum  in  the  can  or  the  presence 
of  pressure  may  cause  rejections,  financial  losses,  and  loss  of 
future  business. 

If  the  pressure  in  the  interior  of  a  can  is  slightly  greater  than 
the  external  or  atmospheric  pressure,  one  end  may  spring  out. 
In  the  canning  industry  in  general  a  “springer”  is  a  can  one 
end  of  which  is  slightly  bulged,  and  when  this  end  is  forced  in, 
the  other  is  pushed  out.  A  “flipper”  is  a  can  one  end  of  which 
becomes  bulged  on  percussion  but  which,  when  pushed  in, 
remains  flat.  In  the  meat  canning  industry  these  latter  cans 
are  also  frequently  called  “springers.” 

Information  on  the  causes  of  springers  in  canned  meats  is 
helpful  in  assisting  canners  to  prevent  them.  In  some  instances, 
only  one  factor  is  the  cause,  but  more  frequently,  springers 
occur  as  the  result  of  a  combination  of  conditions.  Sometimes, 
in  the  usual  canning  procedure  which  gives  satisfactory  results, 
one  or  more  of  these  conditions  may  be  present,  but  an  additional 
contributing  factor  may  cause  springers.  The  last  factor  is 
usually  blamed,  but  it  may  be  really  only  one  of  several  condi¬ 
tions  which,  when  combined,  are  responsible.  Thus,  contribut¬ 
ing  factors  of  greater  magnitude  may  be  overlooked  while 


minor  changes  in  canning  procedures  are  made  to  temporarily 
overcome  the  difficulty.  To  prevent  cans  from  becoming 
springers,  it  is  advisable  to  determine  and  eliminate  all  of  the 
factors  contributing  to  that  condition.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  more  important  factors  causing  springers  in  canned 
meats : 

1.  Overfilling  of  the  can; 

2.  Low  closing  tempei’ature  of  product  when  can  is  exhausted 
by  heat; 

3.  Insufficient  vacuum  when  this  is  obtained  by  mechanical 
means; 

4.  Delay  between  closure  and  processing  of  cans; 

5.  Incipient  spoilage  of  product; 

6.  Leakage  of  can; 

7.  Excessive  distortion  of  can  ends  during  processing; 

8.  Rough  handling  and  denting  of  can; 

9.  Changes  in  altitude  and  temperature  of  storage; 

10.  Type  of  ends; 

11.  Chemical  reaction  between  ingredients  of  product; 

12.  Chemical  reaction  between  product  and  can. 

Some  of  these  factors  apply  to  canned  meats  in  general,  while 
some  of  them  apply  only  to  specific  items  of  canned  meat 
products. 

Overfilling  is  one  of  the  more  common  causes  of  springers  in 
canned  meats.  A  can  is  overfilled  when  the  volume  of  the  con¬ 
tents  at  ordinary  storage  temperatures  is  greater  than  the 
capacity  of  the  can  with  both  ends  flat.  The  following  are 
several  causes  of  overfilling: 

1.  The  use  of  cans  with  less  capacity  than  required  for  the 
normal  volume  of  the  desired  weight  of  product; 

2.  The  filling  of  a  gi’eater  weight  of  product  into  the  can 
than  is  intended  due  to  improper  adjustment  of  mechanical 
fillers,  inaccurate  check  weighing  scales,  carelessness  in 
check  weighing,  or  carelessness  in  hand  filling  without 
check  weighing; 

3.  The  trapping  of  gas  in  the  can  or  in  the  product  during 
filling  which  does  not  escape  during  exhausting,  so  that 
the  normal  volume  of  the  contents  of  the  can  is  increased; 

4.  The  introduction  of  abnormal  amounts  of  gas  (air)  into 
the  product  during  mixing  so  that  a  given  weight  of 
product  occupies  greater  volume; 

5.  The  use  of  meat  containing  abnormal  quantities  of  gases, 
resulting  from  bacterial  growth.  Such  gases  are  in  the 
product  when  the  can  is  sealed.  The  gases  are  driven  from 
the  meat  during  the  heat  treatment  of  processing  and  are 
not  re-absorbed  by  the  product.  These  gases  may  increase 
the  volume  of  the  contents  of  the  can  so  that  it  is  over¬ 
filled; 

6.  Changes  in  the  formula  of  the  product  increasing  the 
volume  occupied  by  a  given  weight.  In  general,  decreasing 
the  moisture  content  increases  the  volume,  and  increasing 
the  fat  content  increases  the  volume; 

7.  Addition  of  too  much  water  or  brine  to  complete  the  fill  of 
the  can.  In  some  canning  lines,  the  fill  of  the  can  is 
completed  with  brine  or  water  supplied  continuously  by  a 
perforated  pipe.  When  this  procedure  is  employed,  suffi¬ 
cient  liquid  should  be  removed  from  the  can  prior  to 
closure  so  that  the  volume  of  the  contents  of  the  can 
after  cooling  to  normal  storage  temperatures  does  not 
exceed  its  capacity; 

8.  Changes  in  methods  of  preparation  affecting  the  volume 
of  the  product.  Some  steps  in  the  preparation  of  meat 
products  for  canning  which  affect  their  specific  gravity 
are:  Time  of  pre-cooking,  size  of  grind,  and  methods  of 
conveying; 

9.  Filling  cans  as  full  as  possible.  Some  canners  deliberately 
fill  cans  with  certain  products  as  full  as  possible  to 
minimize  the  headspace  because  these  products  become 
discolored  where  they  are  adjacent  to  the  headspace.  In 
these  instances,  a  slight  excess  of  product  may  cause 
overfilling.  When  filling  an  open  top  can,  the  level  of  the 
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product  should  be  at  least  3/16  of  an  inch  below  the  top 
of  the  flange  of  the  can,  unless  the  sealing  temperature  is 
sufficiently  high  to  permit  contraction  on  cooling  to  this 
headspace,  because  the  inner  side  of  the  can  cover  after 
double  seaming  is  3/16  of  an  inch  below  the  top  of  the 
can.  Overfilling  may  result  from  filling  the  can  to  the 
top  of  the  flange. 

Low  vacuum,  as  a  result  of  insufficient  heat  exhausting,  is 
another  factor  in  causing  springers.  Heat  exhausting  may  be 
accomplished  by  heating  the  product  prior  to  filling  into  the 
can  (hot  fill),  or  by  heating  the  filled  cans,  usually  in  an 
exhaust  box.  One  purpose  of  either  method  is  to  heat  the 
product  and  increase  the  vapor  pressure  in  the  headspace  when 
the  can  is  closed.  With  canned  meats,  the  use  of  higher  closing 
temperatures  results  in  greater  vapor  pressure  in  the  headspace 
of  the  can  and  greater  shrinkage  of  the  product  after  cooling. 
When  the  closed  can  is  cooled  and  the  vapor  pressure  decreased, 
a  partial  vacuum  results.  The  amount  of  vacuum  in  the  can 
depends  largely  on  the  difference  between  the  vapor  pressure 
at  the  time  of  closure  and  the  vapor  pressure  at  normal  storage 
temperatures.  When  atmospheric  closure  is  employed,  and  the 
closing  temperature  is  approximately  the  same  as  the  storage 
temperature,  there  is  no  appreciable  decrease  of  vapor  pressure 
in  the  headspace,  and  the  can  has  little,  if  any,  vacuum.  Such 
cans  are  likely  to  become  springers.  Low  closing  temperatures 
are  likely  to  result  from  the  following  procedures: 

1.  Insufficient  heating  of  the  product  prior  to  filling; 

2.  Delays  in  filling  the  cans,  or  in  closing  filled  cans,  per¬ 
mitting  product  to  cool; 

3.  Insufficient  time  of  exhaust  for  filled  cans; 

4.  Not  turning  on  steam  to  exhaust  box  or  not  operating 
exhaust  box  at  intended  temperature; 

5.  Using  same  time  of  exhaust  for  different  products  requir¬ 
ing  different  times  of  exhaust; 

6.  Delays  between  exhaust  box  and  closing  machine; 

7.  Allowing  heated  product  to  stand  and  cool  during  a  shut¬ 
down  such  as  lunch  hour. 

8.  Determining  closing  temperature  by  feeling  can  instead 
of  using  a  thermometer. 

Cans  closed  under  mechanical  vacuum  may  also  become 
springers  due  to  low  vacuum.  The  principle  involved  is  the 
withdrawal  of  air  and  gases  from  the  headspace  of  the  can  by 
vacuum  and  hermetically  sealing  the  can  under  vacuum.  Low 
vacuum  in  cans  closed  under  vacuum  may  result  from  the 
following; 

1.  Low  vacuum  or  no  vacuum  in  vacuum  closing  machine; 

2.  Insufficient  headspace.  In  order  to  remove  gases  from 
the  headspace,  it  is  necessary  that  a  headspace  be  present 
in  the  can.  Each  can  should  have  at  least  %  inch  net 
headspace  for  vacuum  closure. 

3.  Cover  clinched  too  tight  on  the  can.  If  the  cover  is 
clinched  on  the  can  too  tightly,  there  may  not  be  a  sufficient 
opening  available  for  the  removal  of  the  air  in  the  allotted 
time; 

4.  Vents  closed  by  expansion  of  the  product.  Products  con¬ 
taining  gas,  as  mentioned  above  under  overfilling,  expand 
when  subjected  to  vacuum.  This  expansion  of  the  product 
may  plug  the  vent  hole  or  the  space  between  the  can 
body  and  the  clinched  cover.  This  may  interfere  with  the 
removal  of  the  air  from  the  headspace  of  the  container 
and  cause  low  vacuum. 

Prolonged  holding  of  closed  cans  prior  to  processing  may  result 
in  incipient  spoilage  of  the  product  and  springers.  The  incipient 
spoilage,  accompanied  by  gas  production,  has  the  same  effect  as 
overfilling  because  the  gas  evolved  increases  the  volume  of  the 
contents  of  the  cans.  Incipient  spoilage  is  most  likely  to  occur 
in  products  held  at  temperature  favorable  for  bacterial  growth 
(75  degrees  to  98  degrees  F.). 

Springers  in  canned  meats  may  be  the  result  of  spoilage  of 
the  product.  Normally  cans  of  spoiled  meat  become  hard  swells 
with  both  ends  so  distended  that  they  strongly  resist  being 
forced  in.  However,  cans  pass  through  the  springer  stage 
before  becoming  hard  swells.  The  springer  stage  may  be  pro¬ 
longed  if  the  growth  of  the  spoilage  bacteria  is  retarded  due  to: 


(1)  The  presence  of  curing  materials,  (2)  The  low  moisture 
content  of  the  product,  or  (3)  Adverse  temperature  conditions 
such  as  storage  under  refrigeration. 

Imperfect  closure  of  the  cans  may  be  a  cause  of  springers. 
However,  if  the  can  is  not  hermetically  sealed  and  leakage 
occurs,  the  contents  usually  spoil  and  the  can  becomes  a  swell. 
Under  certain  conditions  of  can  closure,  air  alone  may  enter 
the  can.  This  results  in  loss  of  vacuum  and  springers.  Such 
cans  are  frequently  called  “breathers.” 

When  the  ends  of  the  can  are  distorted  (buckled)  and  strains 
during  processing  in  the  retort  so  that  the  can  ends  do  not 
return  to  the  normal  flat  or  concave  position  on  cooling,  the 
condition  of  the  ends  of  the  can  are  abnormal.  Sometimes  in 
the  meat  canning  industry  such  cans  which  show  excessive 
distortion,  are  called  springers.  This  condition  of  the  can 
results  from  excessive  internal  pressure  within  the  can  at  the 
end  of  the  process  or  after  processing  and  before  cooling.  Some 
conditions  causing  distorted  ends  due  to  excessive  pressures 
within  the  can  are: 

1.  Overfilling  the  can; 

2.  Low  vacuum  in  the  can ; 

3.  Gas  in  the  product; 

4.  Excessively  high  processing  temperatures; 

5.  Improper  methods  of  cooling  processed  cans; 

6.  Improper  procedure  for  cooling  processed  cans  under 
pressure. 

Springers  may  also  result  from  denting  or  jamming  cans.  A 
dent  or  jam  may  decrease  the  capacity  of  the  can  so  that  the 
product  may  exert  sufficient  pressure  against  the  ends  to  force 
them  from  their  normal  flat  or  concave  position.  Low  vacuum 
cans  and  cans  filled  completely  full  are  more  likely  to  become 
springers  due  to  dents  or  jams.  Probably  most  of  the  denting 
and  jamming  of  cans  occur  during  one  of  the  following  opera¬ 
tions  while  they  are  in  retort  crates  or  trucks : 

1.  Allowing  cans  to  fall  on  other  cans  in  the  retort  crate  or 
truck ; 

2.  Wedging  cans  tightly  into  retort  crates; 

3.  Placing  cans  in  retort  crates  without  allowing  space  for 
the  lowering  of  handles,  bars,  etc. 

4.  Rough  handling  of  retort  crates  or  trucks  when  filled  with 
cans; 

5.  Cans  falling  against  each  other  when  retort  crates  or 
trucks  are  dumped; 

6.  Placing  filled  retort  crates  on  other  crates  having  cans 
extending  above  their  tops. 

Another  common  cause  of  denting  and  jamming  is  rough 
handling  during  shipment.  Some  causes  for  exessive  denting 
during  shipment  which  the  canner  can  control  are: 

1.  The  use  of  cases  of  the  wrong  size  or  strength; 

2.  Packing  too  many  cans  in  the  case; 

3.  Not  packing  cases  in  car  or  truck  to  prevent  shifting 
during  shipment; 

4.  Improper  sealing  of  cases  so  that  cans  shift  in  the  case. 
Cans  with  low  vacuums,  the  ends  of  which  are  normal  at 

lower  altitudes,  may  become  springers  when  shipped  to  higher 
altitudes.  At  a  lower  altitude  there  is  greater  atmospheric 
pressure  applied  to  the  ends  of  the  can  to  hold  them  in  a  flat 
or  normal  position,  but  at  a  higher  altitude,  the  atmospheric 
pressure  is  lower  and  thus  there  is  less  pressure  against  the 
ends  of  the  can.  At  higher  altitudes  the  lower  external  pressure 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  normal  position  of  the  ends 
of  cans  having  low  vacuum,  and  springers  result. 

Similarly,  increasing  the  temperature  of  storage  of  a  can,  the 
ends  of  which  are  normal  at  usual  storage  temperatures  may 
cause  a  low  vacuum  can  to  become  a  springer.  Increasing  the 
temperature  of  the  product  in  the  can  increases  the  vapor 
pressure  within  the  can.  Thus,  in  some  hot  climates  the  increase 
in  vapor  pressure  may  be  sufficient  to  cause  some  low  vacuum 
cans  to  become  springers. 

The  stiffness  of  tin  plate  used  for  the  can  ends  and  the 
profile  of  the  can  ends  may  affect  the  internal  pressure  required 
to  force  out  the  ends.  Can  ends  cut  from  stiff  tin  plate  of  high 
temper  resist  springer  formation  more  than  ends  from  softer 
tin  plate.  With  other  factors  equal,  can  ends  made  from  heavier 
tin  plate  require  more  internal  pressure  to  force  them  into  a 
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convex  position  than  can  ends  cut  from  tin  plate  of  lighter 
weight.  Properly  placed  beads  and  panels  in  the  profile  of  the 
can  ends  assist  them  in  maintaining  the  normal  fiat  or  concave 
position. 

Occasionally,  springers  may  occur  due  to  a  chemical  reaction 
between  ingredients  producing  gas  and  internal  pressure  within 
the  can.  In  canned  vinegar  pickled  pigs’  feet,  a  chemical 
reaction  occurs  between  the  bones  in  the  pigs’  feet  and  the  acid 
in  the  vinegar  resulting  in  gas  formation  which  causes  springers. 
This  reaction  produces  gas  slowly  and  may  be  retarded  by 
storage  of  the  cans  under  refrigeration. 

Another  chemical  reaction  of  this  type  may  occur  during  the 
processing  of  canned  dog  food  containing  excessive  quantities 
of  nitrite  and  certain  types  of  bone  meal.  The  gas  produced 
by  this  reaction  consists  mostly  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  dioxide. 
When  normal  quantities  of  nitrite  and  adequately  precooked 
bone  are  used  in  the  dog  food  formula,  springers  do  not  occur. 

Springers  commonly  known  as  hydrogen  springers  do  not 
occur  generally  in  canned  meats  and  are  limited  to  a  few  items. 
These  are:  mince  meat,  vinegar  pickled  meats,  and  products  with 
Mexican  style  sauces  such  as  chili  and  tamales.  Hydrogen 
springers  in  mince  meat  and  vinegar  pickled  meats  are  caused 
by  the  formation  of  hydrogen  gas  resulting  from  a  chemical 
reaction  between  the  acid  in  these  products  and  the  tin  and 
iron  of  the  tinplate  of  the  can. 

The  cause  of  hydrogen  springers  in  chili  and  in  tamales 
has  been  difficult  to  explain.  The  acidity  of  these  products  is 
so  low  that  the  production  of  hydrogen  by  the  acid  and  tinplate 
reaction  alone  is  not  likely.  Evidence  that  the  acidity  is  not 
responsible  is  furnished  by  pork  and  beans,  a  product  similar 
to  chili  in  acidity  and  composition.  Hydrogen  springers  occur 
much  more  frequently  in  canned  chili  than  in  canned  pork  and 
beans.  Both  products  contain  meat,  beans,  fat,  tomato  puree, 
and  spices.  The  main  difference  in  the  composition  of  these 
products  is  the  kind  of  spices.  However,  the  same  spices  are 
used  in  both  canned  chili  and  tamales.  Canned  Mexican  style 
beans  which  rapidly  develop  into  hydrogen  springers  also  contain 
spices  similar  to  those  used  in  chili  and  in  tamales.  It  appears 
from  the  above  that  products  containing  certain  spices  tend 
to  form  hydrogen  springers  more  rapidly  than  similar  products 
in  which  these  spices  are  not  present. 

In  order  to  determine  if  such  spices  had  an  effect  on  the  rate 
of  formation  of  hydrogen  springers,  test  packs  were  made  with 
various  combinations  of  the  ingredients  and  spices  commonly 
used  in  chili.  In  these  test  packs,  the  following  ingredients 
were  added: 

1.  Meat,  soaked  beans,  and  tomato  sauce; 

2.  Meat,  soaked  beans,  tomato  sauce,  and  cumin; 

3.  Meat,  soaked  beans,  tomato  cause,  and  oregano; 

4.  Meat,  soaked  beans,  tomato  sauce,  and  chili  powder; 

5.  Meat,  soaked  beans,  water,  cumin,  oregano,  and  chili 
powder ; 

6.  Meat,  soaked  beans,  tomato  sauce,  cumin,  oregano,  and 
chili  powder. 

These  test  packs  consisted  of  50  No.  1  cans  in  lots  1  to  4 
inclusive,  and  40  No.  1  cans  in  lots  5  and  6,  all  cans  being 
made  from  the  same  lot  of  plate.  The  canning  procedure, 
process,  and  cooling  procedure  regularly  employed  for  canning 
chili  were  followed.  The  properly  cooled,  processed  cans  were 
stored  at  98  degrees  F.  and  examined  periodically  for  springers. 
The  results  obtained  are  tabulated  in  the  following  table: 

PERCENTAGE  OF  SPRINGERS 


Time  in  Days  37  76  136  234  300  381  604  602  678 

Lot  No.  1 .  00000  6  6  18  24 

Lot  No.  2 .  0  0  0  0  2  26  46  66  78 

Lot  No.  3 .  0  0  0  2  46  80  92  94  94 

Lot  No.  4 .  0  0  0  10  56  86  96  98  100 

Lot  No.  5 .  0  0  0  15  75  92.5  92.5  95  95 

Lot  No.  6 .  0  0  5  35  87.5  92.5  97.5  97.5  100 


It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  the  mixtures  of  ingredi¬ 
ents  containing  chili  powder  and  oregano  developed  hydrogen 
springers  more  rapidly  than  those  in  which  these  spices  were 
not  present.  It  appears  from  the  above  that  chili  powder  and 
oregano  when  canned  with  meat  and  beans  accelerate  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  hydrogen  springers.  The  manner  in  which  these  spices 
act  to  increase  the  rapidity  of  hydrogen  springer  formation  is 
not  known  at  present. 


As  the  materials  entering  into  the  chemical  reaction  causing 
hydrogen  springers  cannot  be  eliminated  from  canned  mince 
meat,  vinegar  pickled  meats,  chili,  and  tamales,  it  is  advistable  to 
delay  the  reaction  as  much  as  possible  so  that  the  food  is  used 
before  sufficient  gas  has  formed  to  force  out  the  ends  of  the 
cans.  The  following  conditions  have  been  found  to  delay  the 
formation  of  hydrogen  springers: 

1.  Storage  at  low  temperatures; 

2.  Good  vacuum ; 

3.  A  maximum  headspace  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the 
regulations  covering  the  fill  of  the  container  and  acceptable  to 
the  consumer. 

Experience  has  shown  that  a  rapid  turnover  of  these  products 
is  desirable  as  prolonged  storage,  especially  at  high  tempera¬ 
tures,  is  likely  to  result  in  hydrogen  springers. 

For  some  products  packed  in  oblong  cans,  standards  for 
vacuum  based  on  the  paneling  of  the  can  have  been  established. 
These  require  that  three  sides  of  the  can  are  concave  and  that 
one  side  is  flat.  When  a  can  does  not  satisfy  these  requirements, 
it  is  known  as  a  springer.  It  is  common  practice  to  close  these 
cans  under  mechanical  vacuum,  and  those  factors  outlined  when 
vacuum  is  obtained  by  mechanical  means  apply  to  oblong  cans 
as  well  as  to  round  cans.  When  ground  meat  products  are 
canned  in  square  or  oblong  cans,  the  use  of  mixers  operating 
under  a  high  vacuum  has  been  of  great  assistance  in  securing 
proper  paneling  of  the  can  by  removing  gases  from  the  meat  so 
that  higher  vacuum  is  obtained  in  the  can. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  many  factors  may  be 
involved  in  causing  springers  in  canned  meats.  Although  in 
some  instances  springers  may  be  caused  by  a  single  factor, 
more  frequently  they  result  from  combinations  of  these  condi¬ 
tions.  The  prevention  of  springers  involves  a  study  of  the 
canning  procedure  to  determine  which  of  these  contributes  the 
causes,  and  the  elimination  of  these  causes.  In  general, 
springers  may  be  minimized  by  employing  methods  of  canning 
which  insure  good  vacuum  in  the  can.  To  secure  a  good  vacuum 
in  a  can,  it  should  be  well  exhausted,  filled  to  give  a  minimum 
gross  headspace  of  %  of  an  inch,  and  handled  promptly.  The 
prevention  of  springers  in  canned  meats  does  not  necessitate 
the  use  of  special  canning  procedures,  but  requires  careful 
adherence  to  those  canning  methods  commonly  accepted  as  good 
practice  for  canning  meats. 

CHAIRMAN  CLAIR:  While  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
hydrogen  gas  in  chili  con  came  and  tamales,  the  thought  just 
occurred  to  me  that  this  spice  or  pepper  that  we  are  using, 
if  it  was  sterilized  would  that  have  some  good  effect  in  eliminat¬ 
ing  some  of  these  hydrogen  springers  that  are  found  mostly  in 
chili?  I  want  to  mention  that  on  account  of  the  laboratory  men 
being  here.  I  really  believe  that  our  hydrogen  gas  in  chili  is 
due  to  the  spice  that  is  used.  Since  we  have  gotten  into  the 
sterilized  spice  on  sausage  and  other  commodities,  it  may  be 
well  to  give  some  thought  to  the  sterilization  of  chili  spice. 

DR.  TOLMAN:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hallman  whether 
he  has  found  any  connection  between  the  flippers  and  hydrogen 
gas  of  any  bacterial  growth. 

MR.  HALLMAN :  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  spoilage  that 
became  hydrogen  springers.  I  believe  the  occurrence  of 
hydrogen  springers  in  chili  is  far  more  common  than  it  used  to 
be  for  some  reason  or  other.  At  least  we  know  more  about  it 
or  know  more  instances  of  it  now,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of 
spoilage  or  evidence  of  bacterial  spoilage  at  all.  Whether  the 
treatment  of  spice  by  heat  or  something  like  that  might  render 
it  inactive  I  don’t  know.  That  will  have  to  be  tested  out. 

CHAIRMAN  CLAIR:  I  am  sorry  to  announce  that  Mr. 
Prescott  had  to  leave  for  another  meeting.  We  hope  to  have 
him  next  year. 

On  behalf  of  the  officers  of  the  Meat  Section  of  the  National 
Canners  Association,  I  want  to  thank  the  gentlemen  who  pre¬ 
sented  their  papers  here  today,  because  I  know  it  takes  a  great 
deal  of  their  time  and  service.  I  think  we  all  got  a  lot  of  good 
out  of  all  of  the  papers. 

If  there  is  no  other  business,  I  declare  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  twelve-ten  o’clock. 
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THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKING  MACHINE 


The  Fastest  and  Best  Husker  in  Use 


The  double  husker  is  guaranteed  to  do  good  work  when  operating  at  a  speed  ol 
180  ears  per  minute. 

The  illustration  shows  the  Morral  Double  Husker  with  its  celebrated  ear  placing 
and  ear  gauging  device — the  most  positive  ear  placer  and  gauging  device  in  use. 

The  vital  part  of  every  husking  machine  is  its  husking  rolls.  Our  latest  model 
husker  is  equipped  with  all  steel  husking  rolls  which  are  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  rolls  in  use.  The  husking  rolls  on  our  latest  model  husker  are  made 
much  longer  than  other  husking  rolls,  therefore  they  have  greater  husking  capa¬ 
city.  are  the  First  to  build  a  husker  with  rubber  husking  rolls  and  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience  with  rubber  rolls.  We  will  be  glad  to  equip  our 
buskers  with  rubber  rolls  with  spiral  grooves  and  made  in  sections  like  other 
manufacturers  use  when  ordered. 


Patented 

THE  MORRAL  CORN 
CUTTING  MACHINE 


Patented 

THE  MORRAL  CORN 
HUSKING  MACHINE 


THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER  either  single  or  double  cut  for  cream 
style  corn. 


THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE  is  made  for  all  standard  size 
cans.  The  Morral  Labeling  Machine  is  very  simple  in  construction  and 
is  a  well  built  machine. 

All  ol  our  latest  model  machines  have  valuable  improvements 
over  older  models.  It  will  pay  you  to  write  us  for  catalogue  of  our 
machinery  and  get  our  prices  and  terms  for  any  machinery  you  may  need 
in  our  line  before  you  place  your  order. 


THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER  for  either  cream  style  or  whole  grain 
corn.  The  Morral  Corn  Cutter  has  a  positive  feed  and  will  cut  either  the 
bantam  or  large  varieties  of  corn.  It  has  great  capacity  and  has  the  same 
capacity  of  our  Morral  Double  Husker. 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  morral,  ohio 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE^  MD. 


CLARKSBURG, WVA; 


NEW  PHI; 
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SAM  C.  CORSLINE,  Secretary 
Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Association 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 


JOHN  H.  ELEVELD,  President 
Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Association 
Michigan  Lithographing  Co. 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


SHERLOCK  McKEWEN,  Vice-President 
Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Association 
Continental  Can  Co. 

Chicago,  Illinois 


CANNING  MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES  ASSOCIATION 

Jtoiel  Sie4Ae4tl,  QUicax^,  9U.,  jaH44a^  «2/,  i9^i 


TUESDAY  MORNING,  JANUARY  21,  1941 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Association,  held  in  conjunction  with  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Canners  Association,  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  January  21,  1941,  convened  at  9:30  A.  M.,  Mr.  John 
Eleveld,  Sr.,  President  of  the  Association,  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  The  meeting  will  please  come  to 
order.  We  will  have  the  roll  call  of  the  members. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Gorsline,  Secretary,  called  the  roll. 

SECRETARY  GORSLINE:  There  are  sixty-one  members 
present  in  person  or  by  proxy. 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  Thank  you.  Now  we  have  a 
quorum,  and  we  are  ready  to  go  on  with  our  program.  We  will 
listen  to  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting.  These 
minutes  were  printed  in  the  trade  papers  generally,  so  that  we 
have  all  had  an  opportunity  to  go  over  them.  What  is  your 
pleasure  ? 

MR.  OGDEN  SELLS  (Food  Machinery  Corporation) :  I  move 
that  we  dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  minutes. 

MR.  ST.  JOHN:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  I  will  now  entertain  a  motion  to 
approve  the  minutes  as  published. 

MR.  OGDEN  SELLS:  I  make  such  a  motion. 

MR.  ST.  JOHN:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  We  will  now  have  the  Secretary’s 
Annual  Report. 

Secretary's  Report 

SECRETARY  S.  G.  GORSLINE:  The  Canning  Machinery 
and  Supplies  Association  is  in  good  condition.  We  have  160 
members  at  the  present  time.  We  gained  two  members  and  lost 
seven  this  past  year.  The  two  new  members  are  the  Acme 
Steel  Company  of  Chicago  and  the  Crites-Moscow  Growers,  Inc., 
Moscow,  Idaho.  The  seven  members  that  we  have  lost  by  resigna- 
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tion  are:  the  J.  B.  Ford  Sales  Company,  Wyandotte,  Michigan; 
Manning-Maxwell-Moore  Company,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut; 
The  Crane  Company,  Chicago;  A.  Geo.  Schultz  Company  of 
Milwaukee;  the  Karl  Kiefer  Machine  Company  of  Cincinnati; 
Schmidt  Pea  Harvesting  Co.,  New  Holstein,  Wisconsin;  Crary 
Brokerage  Co.,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin.  This  leaves  a  net  mem¬ 
bership  of  160.  In  resigning,  these  members  stated  that  they 
no  longer  were  interested  in  the  canning  industry  to  the  extent 
of  paying  dues  for  membership  in  the  Association. 

Convention  arrangements  this  year  have  been  difficult.  Every¬ 
one  wanted  more  space  in  the  same  location,  and  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  one  complete  new  ai-ea  on  the  third  floor  that  has 
never  been  used  before  and  use  the  entire  area  in  the  Grand 
Ballroom  Annex.  It’s  too  early  in  the  week  to  predict  how 
successful  the  use  of  these  areas  will  be,  but  if  the  convention 
continues  in  Chicago  and  the  exhibitors  insist  on  more  space,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  use  some  of  these  additional  spaces,  even 
though  they  are  less  desirable. 

The  room  situation  this  year  has  been  very  difficult.  Never 
have  we  had  so  much  of  a  demand  for  rooms  at  a  headquarters 
hotel  as  we  have  had  this  year.  However,  a  little  pressure  was 
removed  by  the  Wholesale  Grocers  going  to  the  Drake  Hotel, 
which  allowed  us  to  make  more  reservations  at  the  Congress. 
The  attempt  by  non-members  of  the  Association  to  secure  rooms 
at  the  headquarters  hotels  continues  as  strong  as  ever.  We 
believe  we  have  been  holding  it  to  a  minimum  this  year,  even 
at  the  Congress  Hotel,  which  is  not  classed  as  a  headquarters 
hotel. 

One  of  the  big  jobs  of  your  Secretary  is  to  keep  non-members 
out  of  the  headquarters  hotels.  We  have  had  very  fine  coopera¬ 
tion  from  the  Stevens  Hotel  in  doing  this.  We  do  not  have  the 
same  degree  of  cooperation  from  the  other  hotels. 

The  Publicity  Committee  has  done  its  usual  outstanding  job. 
The  slogan,  “Factory  Whistles  are  Bugles,  Too,’’  was  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  L.  W.  Graaskamp,  Chairman  of  the  Publicity  Committee. 
This  has  created  considerable  comment  and  some  70,000  stickers 
have  gone  out  on  mail  sent  out  by  Association  members.  They 
are  also  being  used  in  the  taxicabs  this  week  as  a  greeting  to 
the  canners  who  come  to  the  city.  This  message  is  being  carried 
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out  on  the  billboard  in  the  Grand  Staircase  Lobby  and  in  the 
cards  posted  through  the  exhibit  areas  and  in  the  Elevator 
Lobby.  We  are  hoping  it  will  stimulate  the  attendance  at  the 
exhibit  as  copies  of  the  exhibit  directory  were  sent  to  all  canners 
in  the  United  States  on  the  third  of  January.  Additional  copies 
are  being  given  out  in  the  key  boxes  at  the  hotel  and  will  be 
distributed  at  the  registration  desk. 

Your  Association  has  cooperated  with  the  National  Canners 
Association  in  building  a  booth  and  bringing  in  the  broadcasting 
facilities  from  one  of  the  radio  stations.  However,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  these  programs  is  entirely  that  of  the  National 
Canners  Association.  Some  thirty  minutes  a  day  publicity  for 
canned  foods  is  going  out  over  this  station. 

Your  Association  is  quite  proud  of  its  Public  Liability  accident 
record.  There  has  never  been  a  lawsuit  against  the  Association, 
although  several  accidents  have  happened,  and  some  of  them 
quite  serious  ones.  For  this  reason  the  rate  on  the  Public 
Liability  policy  has  been  decreased  from  year  to  year,  and  this 
year  we  are  able  to  furnish  ninety-eight  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  riders  on  the  Association  policy  at  $4.50  each.  We  are 
proud  of  this  record  because  it  is  the  lowest  rate  on  Public 
Liability  insurance  that  has  even  been  given  a  public  exhibition, 
and  we  secure  the  rate  because  of  our  very  fine  record  in 
handling  shows. 

The  surplus  of  your  Association  is  invested  in  government 
bonds  which  are  worth  more  now  than  they  were  when  pur¬ 
chased.  These  bonds  are  registered  as  to  principle  and  interest 
and  are  kept  in  a  safety  deposit  box  in  the  Michigan  National 
Bank  of  Battle  Creek  in  the  name  of  The  Canning  Machinery 
and  Supplies  Association.  The  secretary  is  bonded  for  $40,000. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  financial  report  of  the  Association 
affairs  at  this  time,  because  we  are  in  the  midst  of  our  greatest 
activity.  However,  the  fiscal  year  closes  on  February  28th, 
and  as  soon  as  the  accounts  can  be  audited,  a  financial  report 
will  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Association. 

The  addressing  service  of  the  Association  has  been  made  use 
of  by  many  of  our  members  this  year.  Your  Association  has  a 
master  list  on  addressing  stencils  of  all  canners  in  the  United 
States,  including  Alaska.  These  are  arranged  so  that  we  can 
address  them  to  send  lists  of  the  canners  to  you  or  we  can 
address  envelopes  at  the  very  low  cost  of  $2.50  a  thousand 
which  represents  the  cost  to  the  Association.  This  list  is 
checked  twice  a  year  but  even  at  that  a  few  errors  creep  into 
it.  In  addition  to  the  list  of  the  canners,  we  are  able  to 
designate  those  canners  who  pack  less  than  10,000  cases  per 
year,  and  where  needed  we  can  select  twenty-one  different 
groups  of  canners  from  the  larger  list.  By  this  we  mean  that 
we  can  give  you  the  list  of  pea  canners  alone,  corn,  green  and 
lima  beans,  pork  and  beans,  fish,  meat,  tomato  products,  various 
fruit  products,  so  that  we  can  furnish  mailing  lists  to  Associa¬ 
tion  members  which  they  can  use  at  a  profit  to  themselves. 

It  is  too  early  in  the  week  for  your  secretary  to  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  convention  or  the  result  of  some  of  the 
experiments  that  are  being  tried  out  in  reducing  overtime  and 
other  troublesome  matters.  However,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
methods  instituted  this  year  may  point  out  a  more  efficient  way 
of  administering  overtime  payment. 

Your  secretary  asks  for  your  understanding  cooperation  in 
his  work.  Many  of  you  think  that  he  loafs  fifty-one  weeks  of 
the  year  and  works  the  fifty-second  week.  With  a  small 
organization  such  as  we  maintain  at  headquarters,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  work  very  far  ahead  with  the  convention  arrangements. 
It  is  impossible  to  pick  up  a  temporary  staff  and  train  them 
for  four  days’  activity  a  year.  For  that  reason  activities 
become  very  hectic  towards  convention  time.  Misunderstandings 
arise.  We  assure  you  that  your  secretary  is  trying  to  treat 
every  one  of  his  members  exactly  as  he  would  like  to  be  treated 
himself  under  the  same  circumstances.  Your  secretary  is  very 
jealous  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  members  of  this 
Association  and  is  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  protect 
them.  We  are  appreciative  of  the  many  kindnesses  extended 
us  during  the  past  year.  We  value  your  friendship  and  we 
hope  that  we  will  continue  to  merit  it.  (Applause) 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  The  report  will  be  received  and 
filed,  Mr.  Secretary. 


President's  Report 

At  this  time,  as  President  of  the  Association,  I  want  to  remark 
about  the  displays  as  shown  in  the  exhibit  this  year,  which  not 
I  alone,  but  many  others  have  stated,  are  the  finest  that  they 
have  ever  seen,  and  I  think  our  exhibit  this  year  is  really 
outstanding. 

I  want  also  to  thank  the  membership  and  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  for  their  splendid  cooperation  during  the 
past  year.  The  affairs  of  the  Association  are  in  very  good  shape 
financially,  and  I  think  they  are  all  being  handled  very  efficiently 
at  our  Battle  Creek  office.  We  have  put  in  plenty  of  time 
getting  the  arrangements  made  for  this  year’s  show,  and  I 
think  the  results  are  there. 

I  do  know  that  the  members  of  the  various  committees  have 
worked  hard  to  bring  about  these  results,  and  I  am  sure  that 
it  is  greatly  appreciated  by  the  entire  Association. 

In  connection  with  the  committees,  we  have  had  one  out¬ 
standing  committeeman  as  Chairman  of  the  Publicity  Committee 
and  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Graaskamp  step  forward,  please. 
(Applause) 

“Graas,”  on  account  of  your  splendid  work  in  connection 
with  the  publicity  for  the  various  meetings  since  you  have  been 
acting  on  this  Committee,  we  thought  it  was  only  fitting  that 
now  that  you  are  retiring  from  the  Board,  we  should  present 
you  with  something  as  a  remembrance  for  this  very  fine  work 
that  you  have  done.  It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  present 
to  you  this  desk  set,  which  I  hope  you  will  keep  before  you  on 
your  desk  as  a  remembrance  of  this  organization  and  your  fine 
woi'k  in  connection  with  it. 

MR.  GRAASKAMP:  Thank  you,  very  much. 

May  I  say  just  one  word?  Everybody  talks  about  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Publicity  Committee,  but  your  chairman  can’t  do 
anything  unless  he  has  a  good  committee.  I  want  to  say  for 
the  benefit  of  any  of  you  who  have  not  been  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  that  I  have  never  been  connected  with  any  other 
institution  where  everybody  worked.  Ordinarily  these  com¬ 
mittees,  as  I  have  seen  them  in  the  past,  function  on  the  basis 
that  the  President  appoints  them  and  the  Secretary  does  all  the 
work,  but  in  my  years  on  the  Board  of  Directors  and  on  this 
Publicity  Committee,  I  must  say  that  every  last  man  has  gotten 
in  there  and  pitched,  and  they  have  been  very  willing  to  give 
as  much  time  as  the  occasion  demanded. 

I  don’t  know  how  you  can  divide  up  a  desk  set  like  this,  but 
if  I  could,  that  is  what  I  would  want  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  have  been  the  chairman  I  have 
received  this  desk  set,  but  a  lot  of  the  other  fellows  have  done 
more  work  than  I  have,  really.  But  I  do  appreciate  this  very, 
very  much,  and  you  can  rest  assured  that  this  will  stay  on  my 
desk  as  long  as  I  live.  (Applause) 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  Now  I  think  our  Secretary’s 
report  covered  most  of  the  various  activities  of  the  organization, 
all  of  which  are  being  maintained  on  a  very  efficient  basis. 
In  the  report  you  have  heard  about  the  address  system  which 
is  available  to  the  membership  and  has  proved  to  be  a  very  good 
investment  for  the  Association  members.  It  is  not  a  highly 
profitable  one,  but  it  is  paying  its  way,  and  that  means  some¬ 
thing  to  the  members  who  have  asked  us  for  it.  It  is  available 
at  all  times. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee 
to  present  nominations  for  new  members  on  the  Board.  I  will 
appoint:  Mr.  Fred  St.  John,  Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  and  Mr. 
Neal  Sells. 

Dinner  Dance 

While  these  gentlemen  prepare  suggestions  for  a  slate,  will 
Mr.  Bengston  report  at  this  time? 

MR.  HERBERT  BENGSTON  (A.  W.  Pinger  Company) :  In 
reporting,  I  want  to  say,  as  Mr.  Graaskamp  said,  that  I  am 
only  the  chairman.  Mr.  McKewen  is  not  here,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  members  of  this  Association  I  want  to  say  that 
Sherlock  McKewen  is  the  gentleman  who  does  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  work  on  this  committee.  My  job  has  been  to  come  down 
here  and  assign  the  tables  and  hope  to  keep  some  of  you  fellows 
happy. 
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This  year  it  has  not  been  a  problem  of  selling  tickets,  Mr. 
President.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  sell  cancellations.  I  see 
one  gentleman  sitting  over  here  who  has  three  tables,  and  we 
are  hoping  that  we  are  going  to  sell  him  a  cancellation  of  one 
table  after  this  meeting,  in  order  to  take  care  of  some  of  our 
own  members  who  came  in  at  the  last  minute.  As  it  is,  we  can 
only  do  what  is  possible.  We  hope  to  have  a  delightful  party. 
We  hope  to  have  one  or  two  things  a  little  different,  and  I  am 
going  to  add  this:  If  you  have  not  picked  up  your  tickets, 
please  do  so,  because  the  committee  feels  that  if  they  are  not 
picked  up  by  5  o’clock  today,  you  don’t  want  them,  and  we  will 
reassign  them  to  some  of  the  folks  who  want  to  go.  Many 
thanks,  Mr.  President.  (Applause) 

May  I  say  that  just  entering  the  room  is  the  Dinner  Dance 
Committee,  Mr.  McKewen. 

MR.  SHERLOCK  McKEWEN:  Partially  guilty  only. 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  I  think  you  have  done  a  splendid 
job  on  that  dinner  dance,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  just  as  good 
as  ever  this  year. 

**Life**  Pictures  the  Convention 

Our  Secretary  has  something  to  report  on  the  activities  of 
Life  magazine  this  year,  and  I  am  going  to  call  on  Mr.  Gorsline 
to  tell  the  membership  about  that. 

SECRETARY  GORSLINE:  Fellows:  Some  sixty  or  ninety 
days  ago,  your  Secretary  had  a  brainstorm,  and  it  looked  like 
a  good  brainstorm.  We  started  selling  Life  magazine  on  the 
fact  that  this  was  the  greatest  convention  of  the  year  with  the 
greatest  cross-section  of  small  town  business  men  in  the  country, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  worth  their  efforts.  We  were  turned 
down  by  experts.  They  all  told  me  it  couldn’t  be  done.  But, 
briefly.  Life  magazine  came  in  Saturday,  much  to  our  surprise, 
because  the  day  before  we  were  told  they  were  not  to  be  here. 
They  are  taking  pictures.  Not  every  picture  that  is  taken  will 
be  published.  They  will  probably  take  a  thousand  and  then 
when  they  get  them  all  developed,  they  will  spread  them  all 
over  a  room,  and  the  staff  will  go  over  them  and  sort  out  the 
ones  they  want. 

If  Life  magazine  comes  down  into  the  hall,  please  don’t  kick 
them  out  of  your  booth,  because  you  might  accidentally  get  some 
free  advertising.  Paul  Wolf,  of  the  Roach-Indiana  Corporation, 
has  been  picked  as  a  typical  canner.  Life  magazine  this  morn¬ 
ing  started  out  with  him  when  he  got  up,  and  went  with  him 
to  breakfast.  They  are  taking  him  through  a  typical  program 
today  as  a  canner.  He  is  in  the  meeting  now  listening  to  Neil 
Carothers,  and  that  is  being  photographed.  He  has  a  session 
with  his  broker,  and  he  is  cutting  samples.  And  then  this 
afternoon  he  is  coming  down  into  the  show  and  he  is  going  to 
inspect  the  show.  It  is  going  to  be  a  little  difficult  to  get 
pictures  taken  in  every  one  of  the  booths.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  use  the  place  that  Life  says  is  the  most  spectacular. 
There  are  some  exhibits  that  may  lend  themselves  to  it.  There 
are  others  that  are  probably  the  most  intei’esting  for  a  canner, 
but  may  not  show  up  so  well  pictorially.  But  rest  assured 
that  we  are  trying  to  get  as  many  shots  in  your  booths  as 
possible,  and  if  we  ask  you  to  work  with  us  a  little  bit,  even 
though  you  have  a  customer,  I  think  your  customer  with  a 
little  urging,  might  want  to  be  shown  in  a  picture  which  might 
be  in  Life  magazine  in  a  very  creditable  way. 

Just  to  show  you  the  kinds  of  things  they  are  looking  for: 
Saturday  afternoon  we  went  into  the  ballroom  and  I  was 
showing  them  around  and  showing  them  what  I  thought  was 
dramatic  in  this  convention.  The  hardest  job  I  had  was  trying 
to  convince  them  that  there  was  anything  dramatic  about  a 
convention.  But  if  you  were  to  follow  me  for  two  days  when 
this  show  is  being  set  up,  you  would  be  firmly  convinced  of  that. 

We  got  pictures  of  the  exhibits  being  moved  in,  of  dropping 
of  the  machines  through  the  sidewalk.  We  have  pictures,  not 
taken  by  Life  but  taken  by  Kaufmann  Fabry,  of  machines  being 
taken  around  behind  the  tractors. 

When  we  came  into  the  ballroom  Saturday  afternoon  it  was 
a  mess.  It  was  filled  with  packing  boxes.  It  looked  just  as 
different  from  what  it  does  now  as  anything  could  and  in  the 
far  end  was  the  American  Can  Company’s  beautiful  exhibit 
being  erected.  The  “A-M-E-R-I”  was  not  up,  so  it  said  “CAN 
CAN  CO.”  They  said,  “we  want  to  get  a  picture  of  the 


respectable  old  gentleman  lying  in  the  mud  puddle,”  and  so  they 
took  a  picture  of  the  ballroom  with  the  “CAN  CAN  CO.”  sign. 
There  will  be  a  companion  picture  in  which  the  ballroom  will 
be  shown  in  all  of  its  loveliness  and  its  finished  nature. 

As  I  said,  there  will  be  a  thousand  pictures  taken  and  if  we 
get  twenty  in  Life,  we  will  be  tickled. 

Greetings  from  N.  C.  A.  President 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  We  have  the  pleasure  of  a  visit 
from  the  President  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  He 
needs  no  introduction.  We  are  happy  to  present  Mr.  Krimendahl, 
President  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  (Applause) 

MR.  KRIMENDAHL:  I  told  John  Eleveld  and  Sam  Gorsline 
that  I  would  try  to  get  in  here  for  just  a  minute.  As  you 
know,  our  meeting  starts  at  ten  o’clock  this  morning,  and  as  I 
am  going  to  lose  my  job  this  morning  I  can’t  be  late. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  think  Sam  Gorsline  and  John  Eleveld 
have  done  a  swell  job.  I  think  they  are  to  be  particularly  com¬ 
plimented  on  the  work  they  have  done  in  getting  Life  magazine 
here.  I  think  this  publicity  is  going  to  be  worth  an  untold 
amount  to  the  canning  industry,  and  I  want  to  take  this  time 
to  extend  my  own  appreciation  for  the  fine  cooperation  we  have 
had  from  your  organization. 

I  believe  that  the  canning  industry  is  headed  for  something 
better  this  year,  in  which  we  will  all  participate,  your  organiza¬ 
tion  as  well  as  the  canners. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  man  who,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  depression  in  1932  or  1933,  was  unemployed.  It  was 
before  we  had  relief.  He  trudged  the  sidewalks  of  New  York 
day  in  and  day  out.  He  stood  in  the  breadlines,  and  when  he 
wasn’t  standing  in  the  breadlines  he  was  trying  to  find  work. 
One  day  he  was  particularly  discouraged,  and  he  took  his  news¬ 
paper  to  his  usual  bench  in  Central  Park  and  sat  down.  It  was 
a  beautiful  day.  He  heard  something  drop  on  his  hat.  He 
looked  up  and  thought,  ‘It  can’t  be  raining;  the  sun  is  out.” 
Then  he  saw  a  little  bird  in  the  tree  above  him,  took  his  hat 
off  and  flicked  it  off,  and  said,  “And  for  the  rich  people  you 
sing!”  (Laughter) 

Well,  I  think  the  canning  industry  is  due  for  a  little  song 
this  year.  I  hope  that  we  all  use  our  heads.  We  will  have  to 
remember  that  this  defense  program  is  going  to  be  over  one  of 
these  days,  and  I  hope  when  that  time  comes  we  keep  our 
industry  in  a  good,  sound  position,  so  that  we  canners  can  pay 
you  supply  people  for  what  we  buy,  and  everyone  will  be  happy. 

I  am  sure  that  our  industry,  the  canners,  want  to  do  their 
part  in  the  defense  program.  We  are  urging  that  they  do  not 
over-expand,  but  produce  amply  for  the  defense  program  as  well 
as  for  our  regular  consuming  trade.  And  if  we  do  that,  we 
will  be  in  a  position  to  purchase  machinery,  keep  our  production 
up,  and  be  in  a  sound  position. 

I  want  to  thank  you  again  for  the  fine  organization  of  this 
exhibit.  I  am  surely  glad  that  I  have  been  able  to  be  with 
you  for  just  this  minute.  (Applause) 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  We  will  have  to  change  the  pro¬ 
gram  a  little  bit  at  this  time.  I  am  going  to  ask  the  Nominating 
Committee  if  they  have  a  report  ready. 

Appreciation  Expressed 

MR.  NEAL  SELLS:  Before  the  Nominating  Committee 
reports,  I  think  there  is  a  matter  that  is  quite  fitting  to  come 
before  us  at  this  time.  I  believe  that  all  of  our  members  realize, 
and  more  than  that,  appreciate,  the  amount  of  time,  energy  and 
out-of-pocket  expense  that  the  officers  and  directors  of  this 
Association  devote  to  the  performance  of  their  duties.  At  this 
time  I  would  like  to  offer  a  resolution: 

“WHEREAS,  The  President,  Vice-President  and  Directors  of 
the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association  have  served 
us  so  faithfully  for  the  past  year;  and 

.  “WHEREAS,  The  only  compensation  which  they  have  received 
as  officers  and  directors  of  this  Association  is  the  knowledge  of 
their  duties  properly  performed;  therefore,  be  it 

“RESOLVED,  That  at  this  Annual  Meeting  held  in  Chicago 
the  twenty-first  day  of  January,  1941,  the  various  acts  of  the 
President  and  Directors  of  this  Association  are  hereby  approved, 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  them  by  the  members  of 
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REDUCE  PRODUCTION  COSTS 

Increase  Profits — In  1941 

•  Langsenkamp  Equipment  should  be  of  extraordinary  interest  to  you  because  it  REDUCES 
THE  COST  OF  PRODUCTION.  The  Langsenkamp  Line  affords  at  least  eight  distinct  ad¬ 
vantages  for  cutting  operation  costs.  They  are:  Greater  volume  per  production  unit.  (2)  In¬ 
creased  yield  from  raw  product.  (3)  Decrease  in  non-productive  time.  (4)  Payroll  saving 

(5)  Lower  power  costs.  (6)  Lower 
maintenance  costs.  (7)  Longer  re¬ 
turns  on  equipment  investment.  (8) 

A  higher  quality  of  finished  product. 

A  majority  of  these  ^advantages  are 
available  in  every  major  Langsen¬ 
kamp  unit. 


LOWER  COST 
COOKING 

Kook-More  Koils  reduce 
production  costs.  They 
cook  fester.  These  coils 
make  four  tanks  do  the 
work  of  five.  They  make 
a  super  product — better 
color,  better  flavor.  Com¬ 
plete  units  in  Lanssenkamp 
Stainless  Steel  Tanks  re¬ 
present  most  modern  sani¬ 
tary  cookins  units  avail¬ 
able. 


LOWER  COST  PULPING 


INDIANA  DEAERATOR  INCRE¬ 
ASES  VALUE  OF  CATSUP 


•  "We  can  say  positively",  says  a  pack¬ 
er  who  has  been  using  Indiana  Deaerat¬ 
ors/'  that  this  machine  produces  a  superi¬ 
or  product.  It  eliminates  air  bubbles 
from  catsup  and  gives  ^  liner  texture. 

There  is  no  separation  or  black  neck  after 
deaeration  with  this  machine.  It  adds 
no  particular  production  expense.  In 
our  plants  where  machine  is  install¬ 
ed,  one  man  having  other  duties, 
gives  incidental  attention  to  deae¬ 
rators."  The  Indiana  Deaerator  is 
a  self-contained  unit.  It  is  com¬ 
plete.  There  are  no  extras  to  buy. 

It  is  positive  in  operation.  Opens 
at  top  for  cleaning.  Write  for  special  bulletin. 


THE  BATTLE  FOR  PROFITS  MUST  BE  WON  IN  PRODUCTION 

•  Production  conditions  determine  how  much  the  conversion  of  the  raw  product  costs.  You  can  control 
these  conditions.  Therefore,  production  conditions  become  exceedinsly  important — so  important  that,  in 
most  years,  the  battle  for  profits  is  either  WON  or  LOST  in  the  production  lines.  This  is  why  Lanssenkamp 
Equipment  should  be  of  extraordinary  interest  to  you.  It  will  help  you  reduce  costs — increase  Profits. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

**EHiciency  in  the  Canning  Plant**  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


SAVE  15%  TO  25%  ON  FUEL 

*  The  Differential  Drainage  and  Boiler  Return  System  will 
make  a  big  contribution  toward  lowering  your  operating 
costs.  Approximately  100  canners  are  now  enjoying  great 
savings  on  steam  costs  with  this  system.  Installation  of  this 
system  will  increase  your  boiler  capacity  in  proportion  to 
fuel  saving.  It  may  save  purchase  of  new  boiler.  Special 
bulletin  gives  complete  infor¬ 
mation. 


BEHER  JUICE  AT  LESS  COST 


*  In  the  Langsenkamp  Hot- 
Break  Tank,  Indiana  Extractors, 
and  Continuous  Juice  Heating  Units, 
Langsenkamp  offers  the  most  efficient 
equipment  available.-  Many  packers 
have  demonstrated  that  this  equip¬ 
ment  makes  far  better  juice  at  far  less 
cost.  Let  us  tell  you  why  the  quality 
is  better,  why  the  volume  is  larger, 
and  why  the  costs  are  lower.  You 
should  know  how  you  can  increase 
yield,  obtain  greater  volume,  elimin¬ 
ate  separation,  protect  the  vital  natural 
juice  values,  and  reduce  the  direct 
manufacturing  costs. 


•  The  Indiana  E-Z-Adjust  Pulper  will 
give  you  6  cost-reducing  advantages:  By 
getting  greater  production  capacity:  by 
increasing  the  yield — saving  raw  product- 
by  eliminating  lost  production  time  with 
automatic  adjustment:  by  higher  quality 
of  product:  by  a  low  power  consump¬ 
tion;  by  long  life  and  low  upkeep. 

•  Indiana  line  of  pulpers  of  standard 
construction — special  models  in  addition 
to  three  regular  sizes — afford  efficient, 
sanitary  units  for  every  pulping  require¬ 
ment.  Same  type  of  sanitary  construction 
for  Indiana  paddle  type  finishers.  Rug¬ 
ged  construction.  Dependable.  Great 
capacity.  Low  power  consumption 


•  Lanssenkamp  Steam  Jacket¬ 
ed  Kettles  have  been  siving 
satisfactory  service  to  several 
generations  of  canners.  Lang¬ 
senkamp  kettles  have  been  us¬ 
ed  for  75  years.  Also  used 
by  pharmaceutical  manufact¬ 
urers  and  brewers.  Available 
in  copper,  nickel,  stainless 
steal  and  monel.  Any  size. 
Any  style. 
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the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association.” 

I  move  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

MR.  FRED  TAYLOR:  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  Now,  if  the  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  is  ready,  we  will  have  their  report. 


Election 

MR.  ST.  JOHN:  Mr.  President,  your  Committee  have  met 
and  they  submit  the  following  names  for  officers  for  the  coming 
year: 

John  H.  Eleveld,  Sr.,  Vice-President  of  the  Michigan 
Lithographing  Company,  for  re-election  as  President. 

Sherlock  McKewen,  Assistant  Executive  Vice-President  of 
the  Continental  Can  Company,  for  re-election  as  Vice- 
President. 

Board  members,  replacing  those  who  retire  this  year: 

Roscoe  M.  Roberts,  Assistant  General  Manager  of  Sales, 
American  Can  Company. 

Philip  O’Conor  White,  White  Cap  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  Are  there  further  nominations? 

MR.  ST.  JOHN:  I  move  that  the  nominations  be  closed, 
and  that  the  Secretary  cast  the  vote  for  the  names  submitted. 

MR.  OGDEN  SELLS:  I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Fred  Taylor,  Past  President,  assumed  the  Chair  and  put 
the  motion;  and  the  motion  was  voted  upon  and  carried. 

SECRETARY  GORSLINE:  Mr.  Past  President,  I  cast  the 
unanimous  ballot  for  the  election  of  John  Eleveld  as  President; 
for  Sherlock  McKewen  as  Vice-President;  and  for  Roscoe  M. 
Roberts  and  Philip  O’Conor  White  for  members  of  the  Board. 
(Applause) 

President  Eleveld  resumed  the  Chair. 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  Well,  gentlemen,  I  don’t  know 
whether  I  should  thank  you  or  not.  I  want  to  say  it  has  been 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  duties  that  I  know  of  to  work  with 
the  organization  and  the  splendid  members  that  work  on  this 
Board,  and  the  committees  in  general.  They  are  the  most  co¬ 
operative  group  with  which  I  have  ever  had  to  work. 

I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr.  White  step  forward 
for  a  moment,  please.  I  want  to  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Roberts, 
on  your  election  as  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Association. 
(Applause) 

MR.  ROSCOE  M.  ROBERTS:  I  do  not  know  just  what  is 
entailed  here,  but  I  have  gained  the  impression  that  it  is  work, 
and  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  take  on  my  full  share  of  the  work 
and  discharge  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  (Applause) 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  I  am  sorry,  gentlemen,  that  Mr. 
White  is  not  present.  We  will  try  to  call  on  him  a  little  later. 

Mr.  McKewen,  I  want  to  congratulate  you.  (Applause) 

MR.  McKEWEN:  There  isn’t  very  much  to  say,  except  that 
I  get  a  great  kick  out  of  working  with  the  crowd,  just  as 
John  does.  (Applause) 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board 
held  Saturday>  there  was  an  “In  Memoriam”  prepared  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Baker,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  our  Secretary  to 
read  that  resolution  for  the  benefit  of  the  membership  at  this 
time. 

“IN  MEMORIAM 

“It  is  with  sorrow  that  we  record  the  death  of  Dr.  Herbert 
A.  Baker  on  November  25,  1940. 

“A  thorough  scientist,  he  entered  the  canning  business  in 
1906,  when  the  industry  was  emerging  from  ‘rule  of  thumb’ 
technique.  He  aided  materially  in  the  establishment  of  a  sound 
technological  basis  and  contributed  much  to  the  art  of  preserving 
food. 

“Although  he  was  a  chemist  by  profession  and  practice,  his 
executive  ability  led  him  into  the  Sales  Division  of  the  American 
Can  Company  and  his  success  in  this  field  ultimately  brought 
him  to  the  presidency  of  his  company. 

“His  contributions  to  the  industry  were  extremely  valuable, 
not  only  because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  can  making  art,  but 
his  thorough  grounding  in  the  problems  of  the  canning  industry 
itself.  His  memory  will  be  cherished  through  the  years  by 
the  industry  which  he  served  so  faithfully. 


“IT  IS  THEREFORE  RESOLVED  that  this  tribute  of  esteem 
and  appreciation  of  Dr.  Herbert  A.  Baker  be  spread  upon  the 
minutes  of  this  Board;  and 

“IT  IS  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  an  engrossed  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  presented  to  his  family  to  whom  we  extend 
our  heartfelt  sympathy;  also  that  an  engrossed  copy  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  American  Can  Company,  which  has  lost  a  worthy 
counselor  and  an  outstanding  leader.” 

This  was  adopted  by  unanimous  vote. 

Honorary  Members 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  At  the  annual  meeting  there  is 
usually  a  part  of  the  program  which  consists  of  presenting  to 
men  who  have  done  outstanding  things  for  the  canning  industry 
honorary  membership  in  this  Association,  which  comes  to  them 
by  election  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

At  this  time  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  George  W.  Cobb  to  step 
forward,  please,  and  present  to  Mr.  Ed  Appleton  an  honorary 
membership  in  this  Association.  Mr.  Appleton,  will  you  please 
step  forward  also? 

MR.  GEORGE  W.  COBB:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 
Much  has  been  said  this  morning  of  work.  I  speak  of  a  pleasure. 
For  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  present,  in  behalf  of  your 
organization,  an  honorary  membership  to  Edward  E.  Appleton, 
This  certificate  of  honorary  membership  is  for  outstanding  and 
exceptional  service  in  the  Association  and  in  the  canning 
industry, 

I  am  not  going  to  give  it  to  him  yet.  I  have  changed  my 
mind.  I  am  going  to  make  him  earn  it. 

Ed  is  a  local  boy.  He  was  born  in  Chicago  within  a  few 
hundred  feet  of  the  Stevens  Hotel,  but  that  was  before  the 
hotel  was  built.  He  entered  the  employment  of  Norton  Bros, 
at  Maywood  in  1898,  and  was  there  for  several  years  when  he 
entered  Armour  &  Company  in  their  tin  shop.  He  did  not  like 
either  of  those  two  jobs  too  well,  so  he  came  with  the  American 
Can  Company  in  1910. 

Ed’s  boyhood  friends,  all  well  known  to  you,  were  Carl 
Conway,  Sid  Steele,  W,  W.  Hodson,  all  of  (Continental  Can 
Company.  But  Ed  escaped.  He  is  no  longer  mate  on  the  old 
ship.  He  is  still  on  it,  but  not  active  as  a  sailor.  Another  of 
his  boyhood  friends  was  Ray  Thomlinson,  President  of  the 
National  Biscuit  Company,  who  happens  also  to  be  a  very 
intimate  friend  of  mine.  All  achieved  success  in  life,  but  as 
we  grow  older,  we  ask  ourselves,  “What  is  success  in  life?” 
The  richest  man  I  ever  knew  was  the  poorest  man  I  ever  knew. 
He  left  his  millions,  but  no  friends.  Ed  is  among  the  rich. 

He  has  some  hobbies  by  day.  I  don’t  know  what  his  hobbies 
at  night  are.  But  he  loves  golf,  hockey,  boxing,  and  football, 
which  makes  him  a  sport.  He  is  also  of  the  theater,  but  not 
an  actor.  For  many  years  Ed  selected  the  cast  that  went  into 
the  American  Can  Company  shows  which  for  many  years  have 
entertained  our  friends.  He  picked  out  all  the  girls.  If  you 
didn’t  like  them,  Ed  did. 

It  has  been  suggested,  while  passing  out  honorariums  to  the 
doctors,  that  we  make  Ed  a  doctor  of  friendship.  The  very 
things  that  the  world  most  needs  today  in  this  time  of  war  are 
the  things  that  have  made  Ed  Appleton’s  life — good  will,  good 
cheer,  thoughtfulness  of  others.  Our  friend.  Doctor  of  Friend¬ 
ship,  Ed  Appleton,  who  now  gets  his  honorarium.  (Applause) 

MR.  E.  E.  APPLETON:  Mr.  Cobb,  Mr.  Eleveld,  Friends 
of  the  Association:  I  have  known  Mr.  Cobb  for  about  thirty- 
five  years.  He  always  spreads  it  on  a  little  bit.  On  November 
30th  of  this  year  I  was  retired  on  my  annuity  income.  The 
boys  presented  me  with  a  very  nice  gift.  The  girls  became 
jealous  and  gave  me  a  party,  and  they  gave  me  a  gift.  We 
have  a  Savings  Association  in  the  Company,  and  I  was  treasurer 
for  twenty-five  years.  They  gave  me  a  very  fine  scroll  of 
remembrance.  I  think  today  is  the  fitting  climax  of  all  of  it. 
I  have  done  nothing  to  warrant  this.  I  can’t  figure  it  out  myself, 
because,  as  Mr.  Cobb  said,  I  try  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
my  dad  and  make  friendship  my  aim  in  life,  and  I  feel  now  that 
I  have  been  rewarded.  Thank  you  all.  (Applause) 

MR.  COBB:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  even  at  this  late  moment 
introduce  what  I  carelessly  omitted  when  I  referred  to  Ed’s 
hobbies.  I  omitted  really  the  most  important  one  of  all.  Ed 
Appleton  and  his  wife  for  many  years  have  been  sponsors  of 
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and  have  given  many  hours  of  the  week  to  an  orphanage  of 
seventy-five  little  girls.  That  is  his  real  hobby.  Don’t  misjudge 
him  by  his  other  hobbies.  (Applause) 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  Now  at  this  time  we  are  going 
to  have  to  make  presentations  of  two  honorary  memberships 
in  absentia.  One  is  to  Dr.  A.  W.  Bitting,  and  the  other  to  Mr. 
E.  H.  Temple. 

I  would  say  regarding  Dr.  Bitting  that  he  worked  on  tomatoes 
at  Purdue  in  the  nineties;  became  the  first  food  technologist  in 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry;  contributed  bulletins  in  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  in  the  Department  of  Commerce;  proposed 
the  National  Canners  Research  Laboratory  and  was  the  first 
member  chosen  on  the  staff;  was  in  charge  of  the  preparation 
of  the  food  purchase  specifications  for  the  army  in  the  World 
War;  headed  the  Glass  Container  Association  Research  Labora¬ 
tory;  wrote  Appertizing;  and  with  Mrs.  Bitting  collected  the 
largest  private  library  on  gastronomy  in  this  country;  assisted 
in  publishing  Gastronomic  Bibliography;  and  presented  three 
thousand  works  on  gastronomy  to  the  Library  of  Congress.  He 
is  still  in  the  ring,  but  pretty  much  slowed  down. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Temple  was  for  many  years  an  officer  of  the 
American  Can  Company. 

The  certificates  have  been  sent  to  these  gentlemen  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  unable  to  be  present  at  this  meeting. 

We  have  two  more  gentlemen  that  we  are  trying  to  locate 
for  presentation  of  these  certificates.  In  the  meantime,  I  under¬ 
stand  that  Mr.  Frank  Hamachek  has  something  that  he  would 
like  to  say  to  us. 

Priorities 

MR.  FRANK  HAMACHEK  (Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.) : 

I  haven’t  anything  critical  to  say,  but  I  am  wondering  if  any¬ 
thing  has  been  said  in  case  it  might  be  necessary  for  the 
Association  to  ask  for  some  priorities  in  the  defense  program. 
It  seems  that  it  is  worthy  of  some  consideration.  I  think  some 
thought  should  be  given  to  it  and  we  should  be  prepared  if  that 
problem  does  arrive. 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  I  don’t  think  anything  has  been 
done.  It  has  been  mentioned,  but  the  question  arises  whether 
this  is  the  time  to  do  it  yet.  I  would  say  that  in  my  opinion 
if  the  emergency  arises,  the  Association  undoubtedly  would 
enter  into  it  and  do  what  is  necessary  to  secure  that  priority; 
because,  after  all,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  food  industry  is 
just  as  much  a  part  of  the  defense  program  as  any  other.  I 
know  that  is  an  important  thing  to  the  army.  It  is  just  as 
important  as  bullets. 

I  am  advised  that  Mr.  Ogden  Sells  knows  something  about  that 
through  experience  in  the  last  World  War.  Would  you  say 
.something  on  that,  Mr.  Sells? 

MR.  OGDEN  SELLS:  I  think  the  other  committee  member 
is  here.  Bob  Sindall.  Mr.  Hanna  isn’t  here.  I  think  Mr.  Hama¬ 
chek  has  brought  up  a  good  point.  If  he  hadn’t  I  was  going  to 
suggest  that  to  you  at  some  opportune  moment  this  week,  having 
in  mind  that  in  the  last  war,  I  think  we  can  truthfully  say  with, 
out  boasting,  we  helped  the  industry  very  materially  in  securing 
deliveries  of  materials  and  transportation  for  them. 

I  don’t  know  that  this  time  the  transportation  will  be  as  big 
a  problem.  I  do  believe  there  is  no  better  work  which  the 
Association  can  do  in  the  unhappy  event  of  war  than  to  aid 
particularly  the  machinery  members,  because  that  is  where  the 
big  pinch  came  last  time.  It  was  on  the  metals.  I  think  perhaps 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  select  a  committee,  preferably  located 
close  to  Washington,  so  it  won’t  take  too  much  time  away  from 
business  (they  will  be  expected  to  work  for  nothing),  and  they 
can  work  out  a  program.  I  am  sure  Bob  will  be  available 
and  very  glad  to  tell  them  all  we  did. 

I  think  we  ought  to  consider  it  very  seriously,  Mr.  President, 
and  it  might  even  be  well  to  take  time  by  the  forelock  and 
consider  it  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  and  set  up  a 
tentative  program  and  get  set  to  go.  Whether  Sam  will  want 
to  do  that,  move  to  Washington  and  have  inflicted  upon  him 
another  Bob  Sindall  and  another  Ogden  Sells,  I  don’t  know. 

MR.  COVER:  Mr.  President,  have  the  metals  for  canning 
machinery  been  classified  yet  in  the  Priorities  Administration 
in  Washington? 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  Not  that  I  know;  but  perhaps 
the  machinery  men  can  answer  that  better. 


While  we  are  waiting  for  these  other  gentlemen  to  arrive 
for  the  presentation  of  their  honorary  memberships,  I  wonder 
if  Mr.  Sindall  would  entertain  us  for  a  minute. 

MR.  ROBERT  SINDALL:  Well,  Mr.  President,  after  being 
grossly  misrepresented  with  regard  to  my  very  material  activi¬ 
ties  in  Washington  during  the  time  this  Association  was  repre¬ 
sented  in  Washington  by  Mr.  Sells,  I  think  I  will  try  to  tell 
you  some  of  the  truth.  (Laughter.) 

MR.  OGDEN  SELLS:  You  wouldn’t  dare. 

MR.  SINDALL:  I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  what  you 
think.  This  Association  did  have  an  office  in  Washington  in 
charge  of  our  Secretary,  Mr.  John  Hanna,  at  that  time.  And 
one,  two  or  three  times  a  week  your  President  would  go  to 
Washington  from  Baltimore  at  his  own  expense  and  assist  Mr. 
Hanna  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  In  so  far  as  priorities 
are  concerned,  I  think  each  member  here  remembers  his  expe¬ 
rience  with  regard  to  securing  war  materials,  but  one  of  the 
most  important  matters  that  we  had  to  contend  with  was 
transportation,  that  is,  being  able  to  ship  carloads  of  material. 
And  our  office  in  Washington  at  that  time  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  Transportation  Division  of  the  Food 
Administration.  That  man  had  formerly  been  the  private  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  President  of  the  Southern  Railroad  at  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  He  was  a  fine  gentleman,  and  very  rarely  turned  us 
down. 

As  I  remember  that  experience,  the  big  job  we  had  in  Wash¬ 
ington  was  the  securing  of  cars  for  carload  shipments.  At 
that  time,  Ogden  had  few  carload  shipments.  He  wasn’t 
interested.  (Laughter.)  We  are  still  forty  miles  from  Wash¬ 
ington  and  just  about  as  poor  as  we  were  then,  but  if  I  can 
help  in  any  way  at  all,  I  hope  you  will  not  hesitate  to  call  on 
me,  and  I  will  still  try  to  tell  the  truth.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  I  remember  a  little  transporta¬ 
tion  trouble  at  that  time  myself,  and  I  think  that  has  been 
pretty  well  taken  care  of,  especially  now  that  truck  transporta¬ 
tion  has  developed.  In  those  days  we  didn’t  have  so  much  of 
that. 

But  I  remember  what  it  was.  We  had  priority  orders  on 
paper  for  can  labels,  and  I  know  what  it  was  to  get  that  trans¬ 
ported  all  the  way  from  West  Virginia  and  a  few  other  spots 
around  the  country. 

MR.  SINDALL:  If  I  may  interject  just  a  word  here:  On 
one  occasion  we  had  a  carload  of  material  to  express  to  Los 
Angeles.  It  was  for  the  manufacturers  of  tomato  paste.  About 
six  years  later  I  was  in  Los  Angeles  with  the  man  who  was 
then,  and  still  is,  the  superintendent  of  the  American  Can 
Company.  He  said,  “Do  you  like  Italian  food?” 

I  said,  “I  sure  do,  Joe.” 

He  said,  “I  will  take  you  to  the  best  place  in  town,  and  you 
will  meet  some  canners  and  you  may  sell  some  machinery.” 

We  meandered  down  to  an  Italian  restaurant,  and  as  we 
walked  through  the  door,  Joe  said,  “There  are  two  places  left 
at  this  first  table.  You  see  those  four  men?  They  are  the 
largest  canners  in  this  part  of  the  country  making  tomato 
paste.  I  will  have  you  meet  them.” 

Joe  and  I  approached  the  table,  and  he  presented  me  as  Mr. 
Sindall  who  manufactured  canning  machinery.  The  spokesman 
said,  “Well,  Mr.  Sindall,  you  may  be  a  mighty  fine  man,  but 
there  is  only  one  concern  we  do  business  with.  That  is  A.  K. 
Robins  &  Co.  in  Baltimore.  (Laughter.) 

MR.  COBB:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  those  remarks 
be  expunged  from  the  record  as  advertising.  (Laughter.) 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  We  now  have  for  presentation 
of  honorary  membership.  Dr.  Walter  Eddy,  and  I  am  going  to 
ask  Dr.  Harrison  to  make  his  presentation,  please. 

DR.  HARRISON :  I  don’t  think  Dr.  Eddy  needs  any  intro¬ 
duction,  but  it  might  be  of  interest  to  become  acquainted  with 
his  connections  and  his  activities  in  behalf  of  the  canning 
industry. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  those  nutritional  factors  we  now  know 
so  well  as  vitamins  were  unknown.  Shortly  thereafter,  the 
story  of  their  existence  and  the  role  they  play  in  our  well-being 
began  to  be  written  by  those  scientists  specializing  in  nutritional 
studies. 

At  the  first,  the  “stand-patters”  considered  vitamins  of  aca¬ 
demic  interest  only.  Not  so  with  Dr.  Eddy.  He  was  among 
the  first  to  appreciate  their  importance  from  the  practical  stand- 
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point.  The  careful  studies  prompted  by  his  logical,  questioning 
mind,  that  peculiar  requisite  of  a  true  research  worker,  soon 
rendered  him  most  competent  to  sift  out  the  facts  from  the 
uncertainties  then  existing. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Delf  in  England  started  the  ball 
rolling  which  led  to  the  cooperative  work,  done  in  behalf  of 
the  canning  industry,  by  the  National  Canners  Association  with 
Dr.  Eddy.  Delf  pointed  out  that  merely  boiling  cabbage,  as  is 
done  by  the  housewife,  destroyed  as  much  as  90%  of  its  Vitamin 
C  content.  Nutritionists  soon  questioned  whether  canned  foods, 
processed  at  much  higher  temperatures,  could  possibly  contain 
any  vitamins.  What  a  blow  it  would  have  been  to  the  industry 
had  these  questions  remained  unanswered  or  had  they  been 
erroneously  answered.  It  was  Eddy  and  Kohman,  by  means 
of  those  classical  experiments,  who  established  the  fact  that 
heat  alone  does  not  destroy  Vitamin  C  but  that  oxygen  must 
be  present  if  Vitamin  C  is  to  be  destroyed  by  heat  and,  since 
oxygen  is  not  present  in  the  sealed  tin  can  of  food,  there  can 
be  no  significant  destruction  of  this  important  food  factor. 
This  was  in  1923. 

This  job  completed  by  Eddy,  he  turned  to  the  additional  and 
equally  significant  studies  that  led  to  the  publication  of  some 
sixteen  papers  accepted  by  nutritionists  throughout  the  world, 
each  one  of  which  has  strengthened  the  case  of  canned  foods  and 
has  had  and  is  continuing  to  have  its  effect  in  securing  public 
confidence  in  the  importance  of  canned  foods  in  our  diet. 

Now,  what  else  has  Dr.  Eddy  done  that  merits  this  distinc¬ 
tion?  After  all,  a  citizen  does  not  perform  his  full  obligation 
unless  he  serves  his  country  and  his  fellowmen.  In  1917  Eddy 
was  in  France  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Central  Medical  De¬ 
partment  as  an  executive  officer:  a  major  in  the  Sanitary  Corps 
of  the  United  States  Army.  In  that  capacity  he  performed 
the  important  duty  of  serving  as  an  expert  in  Foods  and  Nutri¬ 
tion.  His  work  was  again  outstanding. 

Dr.  Eddy  did  not  stop  here.  Permit  me  to  quote  from  a  letter 
by  one  of  our  foremost  home  economists  and  nutritionists,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  canning  industry,  and  one  who  knows  Dr.  Eddy 
and  his  accomplishments  exceedingly  well: 

“Over  the  years  he  has  held  many,  many  conferences 
with  the  men  in  industry,  taught  them  the  principles  of 
scientific  research,  shown  them  of  what  practical  interest 
research  is  to  them  and  given  them  an  appreciation  of  the 
part  scientific  food  research  plays  in  food  industry.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  those  in  the  educational  field  he  has 
also  made  an  important  contribution  in  his  interpretation 
of  industry,  to  meet  its  responsibility  toward  the  public. 

He  has  also  served  as  a  liaison  officer  between  industry  and 
the  general  public  as  illustrated  in  his  ‘Question  Box’ 
carried  in  each  issue  of  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine. 
There  are  frequently  questions  asked  and  which  he  has 
answered  in  this  ‘Question  Box’  that  have  served  to  place 
industry  in  a  much  fairer  position  with  the  general  con¬ 
sumer.  Dr.  Eddy  has  also  served  as  a  ‘Friend  at  Court’ 
between  those  of  us  in  food  industries  and  the  officials  in 
the  government.  He  has  a  keen  sense  of  fairness  and  I 
think  he  has  been  very  frank  with  both  industry  and  govern¬ 
ment  officials  in  cases  where  a  difference  in  opinion  existed.” 
What  position  does  he  occupy  now?  He  is:  Professor  of 
Physiological  Chemistry,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City  (Since  1921) ;  and  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Food  Sanitation  and  Health,  Good  Hoxisekeeping  Magazine 
(since  1937) ;  and  Research  Chemist,  New  York  Hospital  (since 
1940). 

Dr.  Eddy,  it  is  because  you  have  done  so  much  for  the  can¬ 
ning  industry,  as  I  have  but  so  inadequately  covered  it,  that 
the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association  has  selected 
you  for  honorary  membership,  and  I  am  highly  honored  to  be 
chosen  to  make  this  presentation  on  behalf  of  that  body. 
(Applause.) 

Vitamins 

DR.  EDDY :  I  don’t  think  any  remarks  of  mine  at  this 
moment  could  express  my  appreciation.  When  I  see  Mr.  George 
Cobb  sitting  down  here,  who  told  me  the  story  of  canning  at 
the  New  York  State  Canners  Association  a  few  years  ago,  I 
feel  that  I  am  among  those  who  have  made  history  in  this 
industry. 


You  know,  this  vitamin  story  is  really  rather  amusing  in  a 
way.  The  research  committee  decided  that  they  should  find  out 
whether  canning  really  did  destroy  vitamins,  and  the  story  I 
got  was  this:  A  certain  group  of  the  research  committee  said, 
“Why  the  hell  do  we  want  to  find  out  what  we  don’t  want  to 
know?”  (Laughter.) 

They  said,  “Why  should  we  pay  money  to  find  out  what  we 
don’t  want  to  know?” 

Dr.  Bigelow  said,  “We  do  want  to  know.  We  want  to  know 
all  the  facts.”  Se  we  went  to  Mr.  E.  S.  Thorne  in  Geneva  and 
we  did  the  classic  experiments  on  cabbage.  The  funny  thing 
was  that  you  boil  cabbage  in  an  open  kettle  and  get  95% 
destruction  of  Vitamin  C.  But  we  canned  that  cabbage  and  on 
the  check  test  we  got  only  4%  destruction.  In  other  words, 
you  were  lucky  devils.  It  isn’t  due  to  any  virtue  on  your  part, 
not  in  the  slightest,  but  just  because  your  canning  process 
excludes  the  oxygen  and  makes  that  practically  oxygen-free. 
You  had  the  most  beautiful  method  for  conserving  Vitamin  C 
that  ever  ivas  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  we  fotind  it  out  for 
you.  As  7  say,  it  is  no  virtue  of  yours,  damn  you!  You  had  the 
system. 

So  Ed  Kohman  and  I  trailed  around  this  country.  We  canned 
spinach.  I  canned  a  ton  of  spinach  one  afternoon  on  Seabrook 
Farms.  I  traveled  all  over  this  country  with  the  canning  group 
and  I  had  a  perfectly  beautiful  time.  Because  here  is  the 
thing:  I  have  been  working  on  Federal  trade  programs  and 
everything  else  for  the  last  ten  years.  I  have  been  working  on 
the  practical  side  of  research,  finding  out  the  facts  that  we 
want  to  give  to  the  consumer  to  make  her  know  what  the 
values  really  are;  and  it  is  beautiful,  because  on  your  canning 
story  you  have  the  facts.  It  is  one  of  the  joys  of  my  life  that 
I  have  been  able  to  help  promote  to  the  housewife  of  America 
the  canned  foods  as  the  means  of  conserving  nutritional  value 
and  flavor  and  quality. 

Only  I  want  you  to  keep  on  looking  at  quality,  gentlemen. 
Because,  after  all,  it  is  like  the  mistake  of  the  frozen  food 
people.  They  had  a  frozen  product  which  was  fine,  and  then 
they  started  freezing  anything  under  the  light  of  the  sun,  and, 
bing,  they  had  flops  over  night!  Stick  to  your  quality.  You 
have  a  method. 

Now  I  like  fresh  peas  out  of  my  garden  in  June,  and  they 
are  a  damned  sight  better  than  your  canned  peas.  Kohman 
says  he  likes  canned  peas  a  damned  sight  better  than  I  like 
fresh  peas,  and  that  is  all  right.  But  you  have  something 
good  and  nutritional,  and  we  have  no  quarrel  at  all.  The  canned 
peas  have  everything  that  peas  should  have. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  honored  by  this,  and 
I  wish  to  thank  you  and  “Bill”  Harrison  whom  I  have  known 
for  a  long  time. 

You  knoiv,  I  am.  a  little  bit  7tpset  by  the  thing.  I  think  it  is  a 
pretty  nice  thing  being  a  member  of  a  groiip  that  has  done 
what  you  people  have  done  in  the  way  of  promoting  sound 
nutrition,  available  foods,  and  the  serving  of  the  foods,  making 
it  possible  for  Mrs.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Smith  year  after  year  to 
hava  fresh  fmiits  and  vegetables.  It  gets  rid  of  her  pellagra 
and  pantothenic  acid  deficiency.  She  doesn’t  know  about  it,  but 
she  is  getting  rid  of  those  things.  And  you  gentlemen  have 
made  it  possible.  (Applause.) 

Saga  of  a  Great  American 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  Gentlemen,  we  have  the  privilege 
of  having  with  us  one  of  our  Past  Presidents  this  year  that  I 
don’t  remember  having  seen  at  some  of  our  recent  annual  meet¬ 
ings.  At  this  time  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Ryder  if  he  won’t 
say  a  few  words. 

MR.  S.  M.  RYDER  (Chisholm  Ryder  Co.) :  A  few  moments 
ago,  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  you  saw  Sam  approach  me 
and  whisper  in  my  ear.  I  will  say  to  you  now  what  he  said 
to  me:  “We  would  like  to  have  you  as  a  stopgap  for  a  few 
moments.  The  party  in  whom  we  are  deeply  interested  hasn’t 
reached  the  room  yet,  and  we  ask  that  you  fill  in  the  interval.” 

And  while  the  previous  speaker  who  has  just  received  an 
honorary  degree  was  giving  his  dissertation,  which  evidently 
had  more  or  less  preparation,  thoughts  were  traveling  through 
my  gray  head.  He  spoke  of  the  wonderful  progress  of  canned 
foods  and  how  the  housewife  has  upon  her  shelves  the  best 
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of  everything  in  the  vegetable  line  and  the  meat  line  and  the 
milk  line.  Fine! 

That  carried  me  way  back  in  the  past,  to  1869.  I  have  a 
scar  running  the  length  of  my  thumb  that  was  acquired  in  that 
fateful  year,  for  I  was  then  on  a  whaling  voyage.  Our  food 
was  packed  in  barrels  and  casks  and  we  had  darned  few  things. 
There  was  a  little  condensed  milk,  the  only  canned  food  that 
was  on  board.  And  that  was  very  sparingly  used  in  the  galley. 
The  men  had  what  they  called  long-tailed  sugar  for  their  coffee, 
which  was  molasses.  The  only  vegetables  we  had  were  a  few 
potatoes  which  rapidly  deteriorated  and  sprouted,  and  were 
thrown  overboard,  and  therefore  we  lost  them,  but  there  were 
a  few  yams  left.  We  had  some  salt  beef,  and  the  men  ate  hard 
bread  and  boiled  beef  for  the  most  part. 

And  that  reminds  me  that  years  afterward  I  was  chief  officer 
of  a  vessel  in  the  Caribbean,  and  we  ran  short  of  provisions. 
There  were  left  only  half  a  dozen  tins  of  roast  beef,  and  then 
that  was  consumed  and  the  only  way  we  could  satisfy  our 
hunger  was  to  pull  in  the  belt.  When  you  feed  on  that  for 
breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner,  you  rapidly  acquire  such  a  hunger 
that  you  would  devour  anything.  One  early  Sunday  morning, 
within  sight  of  Cape  San  Antonio,  at  the  west  end  of  Cuba,  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  sight  two  miles  away  on  a  smooth 
ocean  a  yacht.  We  threw  a  boat  over,  and  with  a  couple  of 
men  I  rapidly  rowed  over  to  that  yacht  and  found  it  to  be  the 
Emeraude,  bound  from  Mobile,  Alabama,  to  Port  Kingston, 
Jamaica.  I  made  known  our  needs,  that  we  were  hungry,  and 
I  was  able  to  purchase  for  two  dollars,  Mex.,  twenty  pounds 
of  hard  bread. 

When  I  took  that  bread  aboard,  the  men  fell  on  it,  and  then 
we  found  that  I  had  bought  both  meat  and  bread,  because  the 
bread  was  filled  with  large,  fleshy,  voluptuous  worms.  They 
devoured  the  meat  and  bread  with  gusto,  but  I  still  hadn’t 
reached  that  point  of  hunger  where  I  could  swallow  a  live 
worm,  so  I  broke  the  bread  and  knocked  them  out  and  munched 
the  crumbs. 

The  next  morning  a  wind  was  blowing  from  the  Northwest, 
dead  ahead  from  us,  but  there  was  an  American  brig  coming 
across  our  bows.  Now,  we  were  on  Cape  San  Antonio,  drifting 
along  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  coming  down  against  that  cur¬ 
rent  was  a  brig,  what  was  known  as  a  brigantine. 

Our  Colors,  Union  down,  soon  caused  the  brig  to  round  down, 
while  we  likewise  drew  our  sheets  to  the  windward.  There  was 
a  pretty  good  sea  tumbling  down.  A  dinghy  was  thrown  over¬ 
board  with  a  couple  of  men.  I  boarded  that  craft.  I  was  dressed 
in  a  pair  of  red  ship  slippers,  no  stockings,  blue  denim  panta¬ 
loons,  a  red  flannel  shirt  with  the  sleeves  cut  off,  and  had  a  long 
beard.  When  I  boarded  her,  I  must  have  looked  more  like  a 
pirate  than  anything  else. 

I  was  taken  by  the  mate  from  the  gangway  up  to  the  poop, 
where  the  captain  met  me,  and  he  said,  “Make  known  your 
errand  quickly,  because  this  is  the  first  wind  I  have  had  for  two 
weeks.  I  have  been  lying  on  the  Bahama  banks  waiting  for  a 
fair  wind  and  now  this  current  has  carried  me  five  miles  an 
hour  offward  and  outward  of  my  course.”  I  told  my  story  in 
a  few  words:  “We  are  hungry.  What  can  you  do  for  us?” 

He  took  out  a  barrel  of  bread,  a  barrel  of  flour,  a  barrel  of 
beef,  and  we  returned  well  laden.  I  well  remember  that  there 
was  also  half  a  case  of  condensed  milk. 

I  said  to  him  as  we  prepared  to  go,  “Now,  captain,  let  me 
know  what  the  damage  is,  and  I  will  give  you  a  draft  on  our 
New  York  consignee.” 

He  gave  me  then  a  letter  which  I  can  repeat  almost  word  for 
word  today:  “My  dear  captain:  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  be  able 
to  succor  you  in  your  helplessness,  and  all  I  ask  in  return  is 
that  if  you  ever  find  any  poor  devil  in  the  same  situation  in 
which  I  have  found  you,  that  you  do  unto  him  as  I  have  done 
unto  you.  Yours,  Captain  Small.” 

When  I  left  that  craft  and  returned  to  our  ship,  the  tackles 
hooked  into  the  boat  and  the  cargo  was  soon  on  deck.  I  ascended 
our  own  poop  and  did  as  I  was  directed,  to  hoist  the  yards  three 
times  and  signal  the  ship  passing  under  our  stern.  As  I  stood 
there,  the  captain  of  my  vessel  said,  “He  is  a  Mason.” 

“How  do  you  know?”  I  said. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “if  you  ever  become  a  Mason  perhaps  you 
will  know  how  I  recognize  him  at  this  long  distance.” 

Years  afterward,  when  I  did  become  a  Mason,  I  did  learn, 
and  I  remembered  seeing  the  captain  of  that  ship  going  through 


a  particular  contortion  at  that  time  which  I  did  not  understand, 
which  was  the  Masonic  signal. 

I  know  what  it  is  to  be  without  canned  foods.  I  know  what 
it  is  to  go  hungry.  I  have  drunk  water  out  of  a  long  cylindrical 
container  that  we  dipped  into,  to  bring  out  a  pint  or  half  pint 
of  water,  and  it  would  hang  in  ropes.  I  have  had  to  hold  my 
nose  while  I  drank  that.  Talk  about  bacteria!  We  didn’t 
know  anything  about  bacteria  in  those  days.  We  swallowed 
them  by  the  gallon  and  didn’t  suffer  from  them  at  all. 

Many  years  ago  in  the  canning  industry  and  down  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  New  York,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  Fund  Committee 
met  in  solemn  conclave  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  putting 
through  legislation  to  hamper  the  canners  of  New  York,  and 
some  of  these  resolutions  read  like  this: 

“Every  sleeping  nook,  every  compartment  of  these  little 
shacks  (that  the  canners  had  for  their  temporary  help  dur¬ 
ing  the  canning  season)  must  have  at  least  a  transom  over 
the  doorway  three  feet  along,  (not  one  word  was  said  about 
width)  ;  they  must  have  a  shower  bath  for  every  twenty 
employees;  they  must  have  the  windows  open  eight  inches 
from  the  bottom  and  eight  inches  from  the  top  at  least 
eight  hours  a  day;  and  overseers  will  be  appointed  to  see 
that  this  is  done.  The  straw  in  the  mattress  must  be 
changed  at  least  once  a  week,”  and  so  on  and  so  on. 

I  was  asked  to  comment.  When  I  rose  I  was  asked,  “By 
what  right  do  you  comment  before  this  committee?”  and  I 
merely  said,  “I  am  a  taxpayer  of  New  York;  becau.se  you  are 
proposing  to  cost  the  taxpayers  a  lot  of  money.” 

I  remember  saying,  “You  have  provided  a  transom  for  the 
sleeping  room,  a  transom  three  feet  long.  You  haven’t  said 
one  thing  about  the  width,  and  if  I  take  a  saw  and  saw  a  slit 
three  feet  long,  I  am  complying. 

“You  want  a  shower  bath  for  every  twenty  individuals.  Fine! 
Let’s  go  farther.  I  would  like  to  amend  that  resolution  to 
state  that  for  every  such  shower  bath  you  must  employ  a 
western  cowboy,  complete  with  horse  and  lasso,  and  every 
twenty-four  hours  he  must  round  up  the  twenty  employees  and 
hold  them  for  twenty  minutes  under  the  shower  bath,  or  they 
won’t  take  baths. 

“And  you  demand  the  straw  to  be  changed  in  the  mattresses. 
Why  not  call  a  spade  a  spade,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  You  are 
perhaps  thinking  that  children  are  unable  to  retain  the  natural 
wastes  of  the  body  during  sleep,  and  you  want  that  straw 
changed  every  month.  How  many  of  you  ever  slept  on  a  straw 
mattress?  You  are  looking  at  a  man  who  has  slept  on  a  straw 
mattress  for  eighteen  months  and  never  had  it  changed,  and 
not  only  was  his  mattress  straw,  but  his  pillow  w'as  straw,  and 
heaven  knows  that  I  didn’t  suffer.  Look  at  me.  I  weight  210 
pounds.  I  have  slept  on  a  straw  mattress,  and  now  you  want 
the  straw  changed  every  week.” 

They  called  a  recess  for  lunch.  I  was  asked  by  some  of 
the  New  York  canners  to  come  back  in,  and  I  said,  “No,  I 
have  said  enough.” 

Now,  gentlemen,  not  one  of  those  proposed  resolutions  ever 
reached  the  legislature  at  Albany.  They  died  aborning,  but  I 
heard  from  them  afterward,  because  I  met  one  of  the  committee 
on  a  train  one  evening,  and  I  was  accosted  very  rudely,  and  I 
nearly  laughed  as  I  laugh  now  over  these  things. 

Well,  coming  dow’n  to  the  present,  I  have  had  a  wonderful 
career  as  I  look  back  at  it.  I  was  born  on  a  whaling  ship  out 
in  the  Atlantic,  and  some  time  ago  when  I  was  crossing  the 
border  from  Canada  into  America  an  immigration  inspector 
said  to  me,  “Where  were  you  born?”  He  was  very  abrupt  and 
had  been  rather  abusive  to  some  of  the  passengers  whom  he  had 
accosted,  and  my  ire  was  up. 

When  he  said  in  a  tone  I  didn’t  like,  “Where  are  you  going, 
sir?”  I  looked  at  him  (I  was  coming  from  Montreal  to  Boston) 
and  said,  “None  of  your  damn  business.” 

“I  may  make  it  my  business.” 

“Try  it!” 

“Well,  whei’e  were  you  born?” 

“I  don’t  know.  Whei-e  were  yon  born.  You  don’t  know. 
Somebody  told  you  that  you  were  born,  but  you  have  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  whether  you  were  born  or  not.” 

“Have  you  a  passport?” 

“No,  I  don’t  need  it.” 

“Oh,  you  don’t?  Well,  you  look  to  me  like  a  subject  for  a 
head  tax.” 
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Now,  wasn’t  that  a  fine  thing  for  an  immigration  inspector 
to  say  to  a  gentleman  of  my  appearance?  My  reply  to  him 
was,  “Yes,  and  you  look  to  me  like  a  bog  trotter.” 

“Well,  I  hardly  think  you  are  natui’alized.  I’ll  take  you 
off  the  train.” 

“Not  now.  Mister;  you  have  not  reached  the  border,  and  your 
jurisdiction  hasn’t  begun.  You  ask  me  where  I  am  going:  you 
have  no  right  to  ask  me  where  I  am  going.  You  know  I  am 
going  on  this  train  across  the  border,  and  when  I  get  there  it  is 
none  of  your  business.  All  you  need  to  know  is  whether  I  have 
the  right  to  enter  the  United  States  of  America,  and  it  is  none 
of  your  business  where  I  am  going.  Take  me  off  the  train  and 
I’ll  never  rest  till  I  get  your  scalp.  Your  jurisdiction  hasn’t 
begun.” 

“I’ll  reach  you  when  you  reach  the  border.” 

Gentlemen,  I  haven’t  seen  him  since.  (Laughter.) 

Some  years  ago  I  was  invited  to  talk  to  a  body  of  professional 
and  business  ladies.  Mrs.  Ryder  was  invited  as  a  guest.  She 
sat  at  the  speaker’s  table.  When  I  started  to  address  the 
ladies,  I  made  some  facetious  remark  about  my  “better  half,” 
and  she  stood  and  said:  “Young  man,  step  to  the  rear.  I  have 
something  to  say  to  these  ladies.” 

She  was  rather  witty  and  rather  bright  at  times — I  thought 
so,  at  least.  She  said:  “Ladies,  you  know,  I  have  something 
to  say  about  this  gentleman.  When  he  was  coming  to  see  me 
before  we  were  married,  my  people  were  rather  disinclined 
to  have  him  call.  My  little  old  maiden  aunt,  who  was  decidedly 
opposed  to  him  (she  was  very  fond  of  me)  said  to  me,  ‘You 
know,  Enis,  that  man  used  to  go  to  sea.  He  went  to  sea  until 
he  was  master  of  his  ship,  and  you  want  to  marry  that  old 
gray-haired  man.  (I  turned  gray  when  I  was  about  twenty- 
five.  My  wife  never  saw  me  except  with  white  hair.)  You 
are  going  to  marry  that  old  gray-haired  man.  You  don’t  know 
how  many  wives  he  has  in  foreign  ports.’  ” 

Well,  the  ladies  clapped  their  hands.  They  thought  that 
was  a  fine  joke  on  me,  and  then  my  wife  withdrew  and  I  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  I  said,  “Yes,  everything  that  Mrs.  Ryder  has  said 
is  true.  I  was  born  on  the  ocean.  I  have  sailed  on  the  ocean 
before  the  mast  until  I  was  a  master  myself.  I  visited  in  many, 
many  foreign  ports,  and  I  saw  many  wonderful  and  admirable 
women — black,  white,  red  and  yellow,  all  of  them  most  lusciously 
attractive.  Mrs.  Ryder,  when  she  married  me,  didn’t  know 
how  many  wives  I  had  in  foreign  ports;  nor  does  she  know 
now!  (Laughter.) 

I  have  been  away  from  these  meetings  quite  a  few  times 
of  late.  My  health  has  not  been  as  I  would  like  to  have  it.  And 
while  you  gentlemen  may  not  know  it,  I  have  dropped  uncon¬ 
scious  several  times,  and  while  I  stand  here,  so  I  am  told,  I  may 
drop  again.  I  fear  it  not.  I  haven’t  had  but  a  slight  symptom 
for  some  months  now,  but  I  have  to  travel  with  a  trained  nurse, 
for  I  know  not  when  the  emergency  may  come,  and  some  day 
you  will  hear  that  Ryder  has  passed  on. 

But  if  you  hear  that,  please  remember  this:  All  of  you  have 
sorrows  and  sadness  and  tragedy  in  life,  and  we  have  joys  and 
happiness.  I  have  lived  moi’e  than  four-score  years  and  having 
been  in  all  that  time  blessed  with  fairly  good  health  to  enjoy 
the  beauties  of  nature  that  are  all  around,  which  every  one  of 
us  may  reach  out  and  grasp  during  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
day,  I  care  not  whether  it  is  a  sunshiny  or  stormy  day;  I  care 
not  whether  it  is  misty  or  clear;  I  care  not  what  the  condi¬ 
tions  are.  If  you  have  within  you  the  wish,  the  desire  and  the 
ability  to  reach  out,  you  will  find  beauty  in  everything  that 
surrounds  you. 

The  most  beautiful  thing  of  all  is  having  friends,  in  whom 
you  believe,  whom  you  admire  and  respect.  Having  been  per¬ 
mitted  all  this  time  to  reach  out  and  enjoy  that  which  nature 
has  spread  so  bountifully  before  me,  when  the  time  comes  all  I 
can  say  is  that  I  know  not  where  I  am  going.  I  know  just  as 
much  about  the  future  as  any  man,  and  that  is  absolutely 
nothing.  Hopes,  desires,  expectations,  needs — all  are  beside 
the  question.  Having  been  permitted  to  enjoy  all  this,  please 
remember  that  Ryder  passes  out  absolutely  content.  (Applause.) 
The  audience  rose  and  applauded. 

MR.  COBB:  I  can’t  help  but  say  a  word  to  my  old  fi’iend. 
How  many  years  is  it? 

MR.  RYDER:  Eighty-three. 

MR.  COBB:  How  many  of  us  at  eighty-thi-ee  will  be  able 
to  talk  and  make  it  interesting,  make  everyone  listen,  and  never 


for  one  moment  linger  in  the  uninteresting?  Mr.  Ryder  is  a 
great  man  and  a  great  friend  of  mine.  I  want  to  say  this: 
The  best  I  can  wish  for  all  of  you  is  that  when  you  are  eighty- 
three  you  can  fill  the  gap  for  one  minute!  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ryder.  I  am 
sure  the  boys  all  appreciate  your  talk. 

Now  we  have  a  presentation  of  an  honorary  membership  to 
Dr.  Samuel  C.  Prescott,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Bradley 
Dewey  and  Dr.  Prescott  to  come  forward.  Mr.  Dewey  will 
make  the  presentation. 

MR.  BRADLEY  DEWEY :  It  is  a  terrible  anti-climax  to  be 
talking  after  Mr.  Ryder,  but  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  few 
words  about  Dr.  Prescott,  known  to  many  of  you  as  Sam. 

I  think  you  fellows  know  his  scientific  attainments  well 
enough  so  that  I  would  be  guilty  of  a  little  reminiscing  if  I  were 
to  tell  you  of  them. 

When  I  was  a  student  at  Tech,  taking  advice  as  to  what 
courses  I  should  take,  some  of  the  outstanding  men  there,  among 
them,  my  father,  said,  “It  doesn’t  matter  what  you  learn.  Your 
problem  is  to  pick  out  the  men  from  whom  you  can  get  the 
most  inspiration  and  the  most  knowledge  of  life.” 

I  asked  around  there  who  that  would  be,  and  they  said  “Pro¬ 
fessor  Cedric  and  Professor  Prescott,  two  of  the  outstanding 
men  here.” 

I  said,  “I  am  studying  chemistry  and  not  biology.” 

Their  answer  was,  “Don’t  pay  any  attention  to  that.  It  may 
or  may  not  do  you  any  good  to  learn  about  bacteria,  but  you 
will  certainly  learn  from  association  with  Professor  Prescott.” 

I  have  had  never  had  any  better  advice  in  my  life.  That  same 
advice  had  been  the  inspiration  of  not  only  his  classmates, 
who  elected  him  secretary  of  his  class,  but  of  his  students,  every 
one  of  whom  he  could  call  by  name,  no  matter  how  long  they 
had  been  out,  of  his  associates  at  Tech  (he  was  one  of  the 
early  presidents  of  the  school  and  has  done  more  than  any  one 
man  to  tie  it  all  together),  of  his  many  and  wide  acquaintances 
in  business  all  over  the  country,  where  he  has  acted  as  consult¬ 
ant  in  the  solving  of  knotty  problems  having  to  do  with  food, 
biology  and  bacteriology. 

Recently  he  has  been  an  administrator  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  where,  as  you  probably  know,  he  is  not 
only  head  of  the  Biology  and  Food  Technology  and  Public  Health 
Work,  but  he  is  now  Dean  of  Science,  and  as  such  has  the 
administrative  control  of  all  the  science  departments  of  that 
institution. 

I  say  that  because  it  supplements  the  background  of  the  man 
whom  you  are  honoring  here.  I  think  you  know  his  work.  I 
think  you  know  that  he  was  the  first  to  work  on  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  bacterial  growth  and  spoilage  of  canned  goods, 
and  I  think  you  know  what  he  has  done  since. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  wrong  to  skip  the  formal  side  of  this 
work,  and  so  in  presenting  this,  perhaps  I  can  crib  from  what 
Bates  said  when  they  gave  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science 
in  1923.  They  said,  “A  pioneer  in  the  science  of  sanitary  bac¬ 
teriology  and  foremost  living  authority  on  food  technology, 
practical  administrator  who  rendered  invaluable  services  to 
his  country  during  the  Great  War,  patient  investigator,  whose 
researches  in  the  field  of  micro-organisms  has  made  possible 
incessant  warfare  upon  invisible  but  relentless  enemies  of  man¬ 
kind.”  (Applause.) 

DR.  PRESCOTT:  I  am  rather  overcome  by  this  very  splen¬ 
did  attention,  and  I  don’t  propose  to  make  a  speech,  but  I  want 
to  express  my  very  great  appi’eciation  of  this  honor  which  has 
been  conferred  upon  me.  I  want  to  say  this:  That  if,  when  I 
have  been  retired  from  my  present  job  and  gotten  through  all 
the  jobs  that  I  am  likely  to  have,  anybody  wants  to  write  my 
obituary  in  a  way  that  will  be  particularly  pleasing  to  my 
family,  and  would  be  to  myself,  I  hope  you  will  direct  him  to 
Bradley  Dewey  and  ask  him  to  give  the  story  which  he  has 
just  related. 

Thank  you  very  much  indeed.  (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT  ELEVELD:  Gentlemen,  this  concludes  the 
program  for  the  meeting  today  unless  any  of  the  members  has 
something  further  to  bring  before  the  meeting.  There  will  be 
a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  immediately  after  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  meeting. 

Unless  there  is  something  else  to  come  before  the  meeting, 
we  will  stand  adjourned. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  eleven-fifteen  o’clock. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  President 

By  Harry  L.  Wagner 
o/  Si.  Louis 

WORKING  for  you  this  past  year  and  arriving  at  the  finish 
line  is  a  matter  of  great  pleasure  and  one  of  deep  regret. 
Occupying  the  highest  office  which  you  have  is  something  which 
cannot  help  but  make  one  very  proud.  Though  it  is  but  human 
to  approach  the  end  of  a  hard  job  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  I  also 
reach  this  time  with  a  great  feeling  of  regret  for  the  loss  of 
many  associations  with  fine  men  which  I  have  had  through 
the  past  year. 

Shortly  after  you  honored  me  in  this  room  last  January,  I 
realized  that  being  president  of  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association  called  for  ability  to  speak,  write,  edit;  in  sum,  it 
called  for  great  versatility  of  talents.  Having  been  in  the 
brokerage  business  and  having  been  called  on  to  do  many 
different  things,  my  only  approach  to  all  of  these  was  to  tackle 
each  assignment  as  it  came  along  and  do  my  best. 

The  multitude  of  Association  activities  during  this  past  year 
cannot  be  enumerated  in  the  time  I  have.  To  many  of  you, 
going  into  such  detail  would  be  repetition  of  what  you  have 
read  in  your  bulletins  and  what  you  have  heard  here  today 
from  other  officers  and  various  committee  chairmen. 

This  is  my  only  opportunity  to  thank  each  of  these  officers  and 
members  of  committees  for  their  fine  work  and  their  good 
reports  today.  Their  help  is  much  appreciated  and  I  can  tell 
you  without  qualification  that  their  reports  do  not  even  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  amount  of  time  and  serious  thought  they  have 
given  to  our  Association.  My  grateful  appreciation  must  be 
expressed  to  you  now  for  the  corps  of  officers  you  elected  to 
work  with  me.  Certainly  they  were  ready  at  all  times  to 
cooperate  for  the  good  of  the  Association. 

Here,  too,  I  cannot  stress  too  heavily  the  satisfactory  practice 
of  having  on  the  executive  committee  the  three  past  presidents 
and  the  first  vice-president.  Tom  McKnight,  Jim  Reilley,  Ira 
Merrill  and  Jack  Campbell  were  ready  to  leave  their  work,  give 


their  soundest  advice,  make  suggestions  and  express  their 
opinions  at  all  times  and  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  these  gentle¬ 
men,  you  may  be  sure.  While  it  is  true  that  I  knew  all  past 
presidents  were  members  of  our  advisory  committee,  I  did  not 
realize  a  year  ago  how  much  their  continued  interest  in  Associa¬ 
tion  matters  meant  to  the  Association.  This  may  be  easily 
understood  by  you  for  it’s  doubtless  the  answer  to  the  fine 
record  our  Association  has  established  these  past  thirty-seven 
years.  We  shall  be  ever  grateful  to  them  for  their  work  this 
past  year. 

Many  suggestions  from  members  came  in  this  year  and  that 
is  what  makes  an  Association  strong.  Interest  of  members  is 
always  that  little  something  that  spurs  officers  on  toward  a 
definite  goal  of  bigger  and  better  things.  Summed  up,  all  of 
this  was  satisfactory  and  was  done  well,  but  it  could  not  have 
been  done  without  the  able  help  of  Paul  Fishback  and  our 
Indianapolis  official  staff.  Paul  and  his  associates  have  unlimited 
information  pertinent  to  our  business  and  have  almost  psychic 
power  in  securing  what  information  they  do  not  have.  To  them 
we  do  give  our  thanks. 

Last  year  President  Merrill  suggested  we  improve,  if  possible, 
our  relationship  with  other  associations  in  the  food  industry. 
I  considered  his  suggestion  an  order,  because  I  believe  the  better 
we  know  all  in  the  industry  and  the  better  they  know  us  the 
sooner  we  will  be  working  together  for  our  mutual  interest. 
For  you  I  have  had  most  pleasant  contacts  with  officers  and 
members  of  the  various  trade  associations,  namely.  The  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  National  Grocers  Institute,  United 
States  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  National-American  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers  Association,  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
National  Canners  Association,  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Association,  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers  and  numerous  local  and 
state  organizations. 

With  your  Executive  Committee  I  attended  a  conference 
between  your  Grocery  Manufacturers  Conference  Committee  and 
a  committee  from  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America.  Unfortunately  all  of  you  could  not  be  present.  You 
were  criticized  and  complimented — the  discussion  was  general 
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and  frank.  Members  of  the  AGMA  were  not  free  from  criticism. 
Meetings  of  this  kind  are  of  inestimable  value  to  all  of  us  and 
we  are  indebted  to  our  third  vice-president  and  chairman  of  the 
Grocery  Manufacturers  Conference  committee,  Wayne  Clarke, 
for  arranging  this  conference.  These  conferences  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  the  members  should  know  more  about  them. 

In  a  letter  mailed  to  each  member  on  January  8th  it  was 
suggested  you  read  through  your  bulletins  before  coming  here. 
No  doubt  this  letter  was  I’ead  by  all.  It  is  a  known  fact  that 
some  do  not  read  their  Association  bulletins  carefully,  because 
many  letters  addressed  to  your  Indianapolis  office  ask  questions 
that  have  been  fully  covered  in  Association  bulletins.  I  have 
saved  considerable  time  by  referring  to  certain  bulletins,  which 
answered  the  questions  asked  me  better  than  I  could  in  a  letter. 
Shortly  after  our  convention  last  year  some  principals  decided 
to  change  their  method  of  selling.  This  subject  was  carefully 
considered  by  our  officers  and  your  counsel  and  you  were  fully 
informed  by  bulletins  and,  in  my  opinion,  wisely  counseled  on 
how  to  operate  your  business  as  an  independent  sales  representa¬ 
tive.  To  many  of  us  it  appears  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand 
when  your  Association  is  going  to  be  forced  to  take  a  definite 
stand  with  our  members  who  are  conducting  their  business 
contrary  to  our  Code  of  Ethics. 

Selling  through  brokers  has  been  proved  time  and  again  as 
the  most  economical  method  of  selling  by  large  and  small 
canners,  processors  and  manufacturers.  Time  and  again  new 
ideas  and  schemes  have  been  tried  but  nothing  to  date  has  been 
perfected  that  will  completely  replace  us,  the  independent  sales 
representatives.  Unfortunately  today  as  always  there  are  some 
who  want  to  do  it  differently  and  it  usually  is  a  minority  who 
make  it  difficult  for  the  majority.  A  few  years  ago  your 
Association  worked  for  enactment  of  legislation  that  insisted 
on  fair  treatment  to  all — it  was  not  class  legislation  in  any 
sense.  Today  with  that  legislation,  those  fair  rules  of  business, 
the  law  of  our  land,  why  should  we  change  our  method  of  doing 
business,  cease  to  be  independent  sales  representatives  to  help 
someone  who  does  not  want  to  play  the  game  fairly?  I  like  to 
look  at  business  as  a  game  and  get  pleasure  out  of  working  or 
playing  the  game.  Today  there  are  some  who  want  to  be  more 
than  they  really  are,  specifically  they  like  to  be  recognized  as 
independent  sales  representatives,  and  at  the  same  time  some¬ 
thing  else.  It  cannot  be  done.  Many  canners,  processors  and 
manufactui’ers  sell  exclusively  through  brokers,  some  have 
brokers  in  certain  territories  and  direct  representatives  in  other 
territories,  but  all  sales  are  on  a  uniform  basis.  Some  sell 
exclusively  through  their  own  representatives.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  a  direct  representative  buying  or  taking  billing  of  his 
firm’s  merchandise?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  buyer  taking  the 
billing  on  merchandise  and  selling  it  to  his  employer  at  a 
higher  price?  Gentlemen,  it  is  as  simple  as  two  and  two  is 
four.  To  me  we  are  either  independent  sales  representatives 
or  we  are  not. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  reading  circulars  a  certain  canner 
mailed  to  his  brokers  regularly  this  past  year.  Early  in  the 
year  this  canner  stated  they  had  been  making  some  direct  sales, 
but  the  majority  of  their  sales  were  made  by  their  brokers. 
They  publicly  announced  they  would  sell  exclusively  through 
brokers.  The  last  circular  I  saw  was  dated  January  4th  and 
it  stated  their  increase  in  business  for  the  twelve  months  of 
1940  over  1939  was  60.05'yf . ,  This  canner  did  not  ask  his  brokers 
to  change  their  method  of  operation,  he  changed  his  and  found 
out  what  many  knew  before  and  what  we  know — it  pays  to 
employ  food  brokers  as  independent  sales  representatives. 

In  closing  I  want  to  mention  the  conference  on  Wholesale 
Distribution  of  Consumer  Goods  in  Relation  to  National  Defense. 
On  invitation  from  Miss  Harriet  Elliott,  Consumer  Commissioner 
of  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Commission,  a  committee 
from  your  Association  attended  this  conference  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  November  12th.  Wholesalers,  manufacturers  and  brokers 
associations  were  represented,  not  only  the  food  industry  but 
all  dealing  in  products  that  ultimately  go  to  the  consumer.  At 
the  close  of  this  conference  those  in  attendance  organized  and 
will  be  known  as  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Wholesale  Distribu¬ 
tion  to  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Commission.  They  elected 
a  representative  committee  of  nine  who  will  act  as  liaison 
officers  between  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Commission  and 
all  interested  in  wholesale  distribution  of  consumer  goods.  Our 


first  vice-president.  Jack  Campbell,  was  selected  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  brokers  and  just  last  week  he  attended  a  Washington 
meeting  of  this  committee.  The  president  of  this  committee  is 
a  wholesale  grocer  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Dr.  Theodore  N.  Beckmann,  Professor  of  Business  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  read  a  very  interesting  paper 
at  this  conference.  In  part  he  said,  “by  and  large  it  has  been 
found  that  specialized  sales  representatives,  agents  and  brokers 
can  do  the  work  of  moving  goods  from  producer  to  consumer 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  and  at  reasonable  cost.  That 
is  why  these  specialized  sales  representatives  occupy  such  an 
ing  to  the  census  such  a  vital  part  of  our  distributive 
important  place  in  our  economy.  That  is  why  they  are  accord- 
organization.” 

Harry  Faulkner,  not  as  a  past  president,  but  as  a  broker,  was 
invited  by  Miss  Elliott  to  be  prepared  to  answer  at  the  evening 
panel  discussion  “What  Contribution  to  Price  Stability  Can  the 
Broker  Make?”  You  received  copy  of  his  answer  in  bulletin 
No.  1175.  The  wide  publicizing  of  Mr.  Faulkner’s  answer  has 
apprised  more  manufacturers  and  more  wholesalers  of  the 
greater  importance  of  brokers  to  them  and  to  the  consuming 
public. 

Knowing  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association  has  a  record 
of  which  every  member  can  be  proud,  your  officers  felt  our 
Number  One  Job  was  to  hold  our  position — hold  the  line.  We 
entered  the  year  without  any  new  legislative  activities  on  our 
calendar.  We  considered  this  would  be  a  year  of  enforcement, 
however,  we  did  not  sit  idly  by  to  let  someone  else  do  the  job. 
Your  counsel,  your  legislative  committee,  Wilbur  Orr,  Harry 
Faulkner,  Sam  Miller,  George  Bennett,  and  officers  were  ever 
watchful  that  we  would  not  lose  any  ground,  and  thanks  to 
their  woi’k,  and  help  from  many  members,  your  Indianapolis 
office  was  advised  time  and  again  of  articles  in  the  press, 
circulars  and  letters,  and  in  this  manner  were  kept  posted. 
Do  not  hesitate  to  write  your  Indianapolis  office  on  any  questions 
or  fear  to  tell  them  something,  feeling  someone  else  has  already 
advised  them.  Do  not  leave  anything  for  someone  else  to  do 
that  you  should  do  yourself. 

If  I  have  made  some  mistakes  this  year  I  assure  you  they 
were  of  the  head  and  not  the  heart.  I  have  enjoyed  working 
for  you,  and  I  again  thank  you  for  the  privilege  and  honor 
of  having  served  you  as  president,  and  trust  you  will  give  our 
new  officers  the  same  loyal  support  you  have  given  me. 

Report  of  the  Secretary 

By  Paul  Fishback 

Indimiapolis,  Indiana 

To  review  the  work  of  a  year  of  the  Association  is  easy. 

To  condense  a  report  of  all  that  transpires  in  such  an  active 
and  interesting  year  as  was  1940  is  difficult.  It  is  surprising 
to  realize  how  much  happened  in  the  year  since  the  convention 
adjourned  last  January,  and  yet  the  check  of  the  records  in 
preparation  for  this  report  shows  that  all  of  these  things  did 
happen. 

Each  member  is  asked  to  pay  tribute,  and  to  give  thanks  to 
those  members  upon  whom  is  imposed  the  task  of  keeping  things 
going.  The  active  affairs  of  the  Association  are  directed  by 
your  president,  Harry  Wagner,  and  two  very  busy  committees 
with  Tom  McKnight,  Jim  Reilley,  Jack  Campbell  and  Ira  Merrill 
comprising  the  Executive  Committee,  and  Wilbur  Orr,  Harry 
Faulkner,  Sam  Millar  and  George  Bennett  the  Legislation  Com¬ 
mittee.  My  thanks  to  them — I  know  they  have  yours — for  the 
fine  work  they  have  done  and  are  doing,  and  for  the  work  they 
have  made  me  do. 

I  wish  also  to  express  publicly  appreciation  of  the  loyalty, 
support  and  co-operation  of  the  office  staff,  Dick  Ray,  my 
assistant,  and  Mrs.  Morgan,  Miss  Weekly  and  Miss  Leak  in  the 
hard-working  clerical  department.  Without  the  kind  of  work 
they  do,  you  members  would  suffer  from  lack  of  accomplishment 
and  information. 

There  must  be  a  tribute,  and  an  expression  of  thanks  to  our 
general  counsel  in  Washington,  Paul  Myers  and  his  associates, 
especially  Rusty  Yates  and  Tom  Fitzgerald.  Rusty  resigned 
from  the  firm  last  summer  and  we  will  all  miss  him,  his  genial 
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personality  and  his  fine  cooperation.  Much  of  the  detail  that 
he  handled  has  fallen  to  the  strong,  young  shoulders  of  Tom 
Fitzgerald  and  he  should  carry  on. 

Let  us  first  dispose  of  the  statistics — the  figures  which  show 
how  much  was  taken  in,  whence  it  came,  how  much  was  paid 
out  and  where  it  went.  This  is  called  for  as  part  of  the  report 
of  your  Secretary  and  here  it  is: 

This  is  how  the  Association  office  and  the  Secretary  were  kept 
busy  throughout  the  year.  For  one  thing  174  different  mailing 
pieces  were  sent  out  during  the  year,  including  50  regular 
bulletins  and  12  general  letters  to  either  the  entire  membership  or 
to  the  non-members  who  were  being  solicited  to  make  application. 
The  mailings  included  pamphlets,  booklets,  special  statistics  and 
the  like  all  of  which  were  believed  to  be  helpful  to  members 
in  doing  a  better  job  for  themselves  and  their  principals.  All 
of  this  is  in  addition  to  the  regular  current  correspondence 
which  meant  the  individual  writing  of  seven  or  eight  thousand 
letters  by  the  Secretary  and  about  a  like  number  by  the  assist¬ 
ant.  The  daily  mail,  with  its  increasingly  intei’esting  questions, 
is  growing  to  a  point  where  it  just  about  taxes  the  maximum 
capacity  of  the  staff. 

During  the  year  your  Secretary  attended  and  participated 
in  32  regional  meetings  of  member  and  non-member  brokers, 
meetings  attended  by  some  825  food  brokers.  They  were  held  in 
Albuquerque,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Dallas,  Denver,  Des  Moines,  El 
Paso,  Houston,  Jacksonville,  Kansas  City,  Little  Rock,  Los 
Angeles,  Memphis,  Miami,  Minneapolis,  New  York,  Oklahoma 
City,  Omaha,  Phoenix,  Portland,  Ore.,  Raleigh,  Roanoke,  Salt 
Lake  City,  San  Antonio,  San  Francisco,  Savannah,  Seattle,  Sioux 
City,  Springfield,  Ill.,  and  Tampa.  An  interruption  to  schedules 
made  it  impossible  to  complete  all  of  the  meetings  that  had 
been  intended  and  these  other  centers  will  be  visited  as  early 
as  possible  in  this  new  year.  There  'is  no  question  as  to  the 
constructive  value  of  such  meetings,  bringing  as  they  do,  the 
Association  closer  to  the  individual  members,  and  the  members 
to  the  Association.  The  informal  discussions  bring  out  facts 
that  are  constructively  helpful  in  the  work  being  done  by  and 
for  food  brokers. 

Early  in  the  year  the  schedule  of  addresses  to  state  associa¬ 
tions  of  canners  on  the  subject  of  the  marketing  muddle  was 
completed  when  your  secretary  addressed  the  Virginia,  Utah 
and  California  canners  organizations.  A  return  engagement 
was  called  for  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Indiana  canners, 
and,  as  President  Wagner  will  report,  he  too  had  a  return 
engagement  and  addressed  the  Michigan  canners  at  their  annual 
meeting  in  the  fall.  In  addition  Ira  Merrill,  a  past-president, 
addressed  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  wholesale  grocers. 
In  all  of  these  addresses,  copies  of  which  have  been  mailed  the 
members,  the  economic  importance  of  the  food  broker  was 
emphasized. 

Since  the  1937  convention,  no  report  of  the  secretary  would 
be  complete  without  a  discussion  of  the  developments  through¬ 
out  the  year  in  connection  with  the  interpretation  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Robinson-Patman  amendment  to  the  Clayton  Act 
which  outlawed  unfair  competition.  It  has  been  repeatedly  said 
at  regional  meetings,  and  is  again  said  here  for  the  purpose 
of  emphasis,  that  this  law  and  its  enforcement  is  but  a  smooth 
roadway.  The  food  broker  must  do  his  own  travelling  in  his 
own  conveyance.  In  other  words,  the  law  has  set  up  the  path 
well  marked  with  sign  posts  and  new  direction  signs  are  being 
■stablished  with  rapid  regularity  by  the  enfoi’cement  agency. 
The  law  was  not  intended  to,  and  it  will  not,  keep  the  food 
n-oker  in  business  prosperously.  That  can  be  done  only  by  the 
ntense,  intelligent  and  earnest  efforts  by  the  food  broker  himself 
o  do  the  one  job  that  justifies  his  economic  existence  in  the 
eheme  of  things,  and  to  do  that  job  well — yes — better  than 
inyone  else  can  do  it. 

That  job  is  to  act  as  the  resident  sales  agent  or  representatives 
f  the  principals,  the  sellers  who  pay  for  the  services,  and  to  be 
uch  loyal  agents  or  representatives  that  there  can  be  no 
.ustified  criticism,  no  condemnation,  no  claim  that  the  food 
)roker  is  a  parasite  and  unnecessary  because  he  is  taking  too 
uuch  toll  for  his  services  or  that  he  is  obstructing  the  progress 
if  food  and  grocery  products  into  consumption. 

A  direct  challenge  was  thrown  down  just  as  the  1940  conven- 
ion  closed  by  the  announcement  of  policy  on  the  part  of  one 
'arge  chain  distributor,  which  announced  that  it  would  not  and 
it  could  not  buy  anything  from  anyone  who  sold  at  any  time 


through  food  brokers.  The  anticipated  upheaval  in  grocery  sales 
and  distribution  methods  failed  to  upheave.  A  few  scattered 
sellers  did  announce  a  new  policy  of  selling  their  output  direct 
on  a  net  basis  to  any  buyer  who  would  come  along,  inviting 
their  brokers  to  accede  to  such  a  policy.  The  broker  was 
expected  to  buy  outright  and  re-sell  to  his  grocery  customers 
at  a  mark-up  in  price  which  would  recover  the  otherwise  lost 
brokerage.  In  one  or  two  instances  the  sellers  offered  to  put 
their  brokers  on  a  salary  basis,  estimating  the  salary  on  the 
potential  business  in  the  market  as  shown  by  a  previous  five 
or  so  years’  record. 

Neither  of  these  plans  were  markedly  successful.  There  is 
an  outstanding  record  in  the  case  of  one  canner,  located  in  the 
center  of  an  area  where  a  half  dozen  or  more  of  his  principal 
competitors  went  to  the  direct  net  selling  basis,  who  doubly 
declared  his  loyalty  to  his  broker  sales  force,  who  got  loyalty 
from  his  brokers  and  who  closed  the  year  with  his  business 
nearly  doubled. 

The  position  of  the  food  broker  generally  was  weakened  to 
the  extent  that  some  brokers  accepted  the  new  plans  of  these 
direct  sellers  and  became  super-jobbers;  that  is,  bought  the 
merchandise  in  their  own  names  to  sell  it  to  their  wholesale 
customers.  While  this  did  not  occur  to  any  great  extent 
throughout  the  entire  country,  it  was  of  sufficient  substance 
to  make  the  fight  of  the  Association  difficult  to  protect  the  food 
brokerage  method  of  distribution,  especially  as  there  came 
later  developments. 

In  February  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fifth  Circuit  affirmed  the  order  of  the  Fedei’al  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  in  the  case  against  Webb-Crawford  Company  and  the 
Daniel  Brokerage  Co.  Later,  in  May,  the  Supi’eme  Court  denied 
certiorari,  and  refused  to  review  the  decision  of  the  lower  court. 

During  the  same  month  the  Commission  issued  a  cease  and 
desist  order  against  a  food  broker  and  two  bean  shippers.  The 
charge  was  that  the  broker  had  been  buying  beans  outright,  in 
his  own  name,  and  was  i-eceiving  brokerage,  or  a  discount  or 
allowance  in  lieu  thereof  from  the  sellers.  In  this  case,  as  well 
as  in  the  cases  against  so-called  field  brokers  later  in  the  year, 
the  Commission  made  it  entirely  clear  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  law  should  be  interpreted  and  enforced  with  i-espect 
to  food  brokers  who  buy  merchandise  in  their  own  names,  for 
their  own  account,  taking  title  to  it  while  receiving  a  brokerage 
or  commission  on  such  purchases,  or  getting  the  benefit  of  a 
discount  or  allowance  in  lieu  of  such  brokerage. 

It  was  moi’e  or  less  directly  the  result  of  this  order  of  the 
Commission  that  a  disturbed  condition  arose  almost  immediately 
in  the  dry  bean  and  the  eastern  canned  sardine  industries. 
The  end  is  not  yet.  A  number  of  the  bean  shippers  and  sardine 
canners  had  been  in  the  habit  of  shipping  and  billing,  less 
brokerage,  their  products  to  their  local  brokers.  When  this 
order  was  issued  they  began  to  seek  new  methods  whereby  they 
could  accomplish  the  same  results  legally.  Efforts  were  made 
to  convince  both  branches  of  the  industry  that  goods  do  not  sell 
themselves,  that  there  must  be  salesmen  on  the  ground  at  the 
point  of  contact  with  the  wholesale  buyer,  and  that  those  sales¬ 
men,  the  food  brokers  should  be  salesmen  only,  not  jobbers  of 
the  merchandise,  and  should  be  paid  a  commission  for  the  sales 
work  done.  Such  efforts  were  not  entirely  successful  because 
there  were,  and  are,  a  few  food  brokers  both  in  and  out  of  the 
Association  who  are  buying  net  and  adding  a  mark-up  to 
recover  their  commissions.  This,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Association’s  counsel  may  be  construed  as  a  violation  of  the 
law  because  it  is  compelling  the  buyer  to  pay  the  brokerage 
or  commission  to  the  agent  or  the  other  party  to  the  transaction, 
namely,  the  seller. 

In  March  report  was  made,  on  a  confidential  basis,  to  the 
members  as  to  a  dozen  or  so  principals  who  had  revised  their 
selling  plans  to  go  to  a  net  basis.  In  the  ensuing  months  there 
has  been  little  occasion  to  add  names  to  the  list.  This  must  not 
be  construed  that  the  end  has  been  reached.  The  pressure  of 
large  buying  power  is  still  being  applied  and  some  weak  sellers 
who  do  not  look  or  think  clear  through  to  the  end  may  eventually 
yield.  The  larger  and  courageous  clear-thinking  sellers  are 
standing  pat  because  they  are  wise  enough  to  realize  that  they 
must  have  sales  representation  on  the  ground. 

It  was  said  that  this  information  was  sent  the  members  in  a 
confidential  bulletin.  Within  a  week  or  so  some  of  the  principals 
named  therein  had  received  copies  of  the  bulletin  and  were  fully 
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informed  as  to  its  content.  This  violation  of  confidence  will 
be  discussed  further  a  little  later  on  in  this  report. 

By  April  the  dry  bean  industry  was  in  a  furor  over  attempt¬ 
ing  to  change  the  marketing  methods.  With  most  brokers 
standing  pat  and  refusing  to  lose  their  identity  as  sales  agents, 
shippers  were  successful  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  getting 
brokers  to  go  into  the  bean  buying  business.  A  committee 
representing  the  Association  conferred  with  bean  shippers  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  association.  As  a 
direct  result  many  shippers  decided  to  continue  the  old  tried, 
tested  and  profitable  method.  Reports  current  are  that  their 
business  is  holding  up  and  their  volume  and  prices  satisfactory. 
One  shipper  who  alleged  that  all  except  1  per  cent  of  his 
brokers  had  accepted  his  new  net  selling  plan  was  checked. 
Members  of  the  Association  known  to  have  represented  this 
concern  were  queried.  Sixty-six  per  cent  replied  that  they 
had  not  accepted  the  new  plan;  23  per  cent  that  they  had  and 
11  per  cent  that  they  no  longer  represented  the  shipper.  It  is 
indicative  that  the  majority  of  food  brokers  desire  to  be  known 
as  sales  agents,  not  jobbers,  and  desire  to  continue  as  such. 

After  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  issued  an  order  against 
the  Mississippi  Sales  Co.,  an  alleged  dummy  broker,  in  May 
there  was  a  lull  in  activity  until  in  August.  Then  things  began 
to  happen.  Orders  were  issued  against  the  San  Pedro  Fish 
Exchange  in  the  fresh  fish  industry,  but  in  a  case  involving  an 
alleged  dummy  broker,  and  against  the  Atlantic  Commission 
Company,  alleged  to  be  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  subsidiary 
of  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company.  It  had  been 
understood  that  the  proceedings  in  this  complaint  would  follow 
the  final  decision  in  the  case  against  the  alleged  parent  company. 

It  was  also  during  August  that  the  Commission  filed  a  petition 
in  the  second  circuit  court  for  an  interpretation  and  ruling  by 
that  court  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  current  methods 
and  practices  of  the  Biddle  Purchasing  Company  were  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Commission’s  order  and  the  court’s  decree.  The 
case  was  called  up  on  motion  for  argument  on  January  6th. 

During  the  same  month  the  Commission  issued  complaints 
against  a  number  of  so-called  “commission  buyers”  in  the 
millinery,  ladies’  ready-to-wear  and  fur  coat  industries.  These 
cases  are  reported  to  be  in  process  of  completion.  In  them  the 
commission  buyers  were  located  at  the  principal  sources  of 
supply,  in  New  York  City,  and  their  customers  were  retail 
department  and  dry  goods  stores  scattered  all  over  the  country. 
An  interesting  question  was  presented. 

In  the  proceedings  on  that  date,  the  respondent,  by  its  counsel, 
asked  the  court  for  a  bill  of  particulars.  Further  much  of  the 
brief  was  given  over  to  argument  that  “When  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  was  pending  before  Congress,  a  brokers’  bloc  headed 
by  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association  tried  strenuously  but 
unsuccessfully  to  induce  ’  Congress  to  accept  the  Commission’s 
basic  theory  herein  and  to  embody  it  in  Section  2.”  Much 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact  that  in  the  final  draft  of  the 
bill,  and  as  it  was  enacted,  the  three  words — “other  than  broker¬ 
age”  had  been  eliminated  from  Section  2(a)  of  the  bill.  How¬ 
ever,  the  report  of  the  committee  to  Congress  which  explained 
that  these  words  “are  eliminated,  for  the  reason  that  the  matter 
of  brokerage  is  dealt  with  in  a  subsequent  subsection  of  the 
bill,”  is  not  mentioned  in  the  brief  for  the  respondent. 

In  any  event,  the  court  took  the  petition  and  brief  of  the 
Commission  and  the  respondent  under  advisement,  and  a  second 
hearing  was  scheduled  for  last  Monday.  It  appears  that  this 
proceeding  may  take  a  lot  of  time  before  it  is  brought  to  con¬ 
clusion.  There  is  the  possibility  that  a  master  in  chancery  may 
be  appointed  to  take  testimony  and  obtain  evidence  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  position  of  the  Commission  is  well  taken, 
and  whether  or  not  the  respondent  is  in  fact  violating  the  order 
of  the  Commission  and  the  decree  of  the  court.  It  is  because  of 
these  delays,  and  these  proceedings,  that  great  patience  must 
be  exercised  to  await  final  adjudication. 

Likewise  during  August  the  Commission  issued  the  first 
complaint  against  one  of  the  eastern  field  brokers,  and  this  was 
followed  early  in  September  by  six  like  complaints  against  field 
bi’okers  in  canned  foods  operating  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia.  At  the  same  time  five  complaints  were  issued 
against  buyers  charged  with  receiving  and  accepting  brokerage 
on  their  purchases.  In  the  field  broker  cases,  conclusions  have 
been  reached  as  the  respondents  filed  answers  admitting  the 
allegations  of  the  complaints  and  cease  and  desist  orders  were 


issued  without  intervening  proceedings.  The  cases  against  the 
buyers  are  still  before  the  Commission. 

September  also  found  a  complaint  issued  against  Parr  Sales 
Co.,  an  alleged  dummy  brokerage  company  and  the  cease  and 
desist  order  was  issued  just  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Out¬ 
standing  during  the  month  was  the  strong  decision  and  opinion 
handed  down  in  the  Quality  Bakers  case  by  the  First  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  The  Commission  was  sustained  in  its  cease 
and  desist  order,  and  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  law 
applied  to  co-operatives  of  any  type  was  disposed  of,  once  and 
for  all.  With  this  decision,  the  Commission  had  received  the 
support  of  the  first  five  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals;  a  substantial 
record.  In  three  instances  the  Supreme  Court  had  declined 
to  review.  All  of  this  would  indicate  that  the  Commission  has 
been  on  the  right  track  in  its  interpretation  and  enforcement 
of  the  law. 

In  October  the  Commission  issued  a  complaint  against  Clover 
Farm  Stores  Corporation  and  its  alleged  subsidiary  brokerage 
company.  The  case  is  still  in  the  Commission  but  trade  reports 
in  the  past  three  weeks  have  been  that  the  brokerage  subsidiary 
has  been  discontinued  and  all  unfinished  business  closed  up 
preparatory  to  liquidation.  Likewise  in  the  same  month  an 
order  was  issued  against  Parker  T.  Frey  Co.,  a  broker  in 
Philadelphia  charged  with  buying  for  his  own  account,  or  selling 
to  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary,  and  receiving  brokerage  on  such 
sales  and  purchases.  One  more  complaint  was  issued  against 
an  eastern  field  broker. 

In  November  complaints  issued  against  eight  Maine  sardine 
canners,  followed  early  in  December  by  five  more  to  cover  about 
the  entire  industry.  As  the  year  closed  the  canners  were 
seeking  frantically  for  some  sort  of  a  marketing  method  that 
would  enable  them  to  operate  within  the  law,  and  still  change 
as  little  as  possible  from  that  which  they  had  been  doing. 
Discussions  are  still  going  on,  because  there  are  some  canners 
who  want  the  broker  to  finance  their  operations  by  buying  the 
product  outright  (as  some  brokers  have  been  doing)  on  a  net 
basis.  The  end  is  not  yet,  but  it  can  be  reached  speedily  and  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  if  brokers  will  stand  firm,  decline  to  be 
pushed  around,  and  insist  upon  being  permitted  to  continue  as 
sales  agents,  not  jobbers  or  bankers. 

The  whole  record,  since  the  enactment  of  the  law  is  impres¬ 
sive.  Recall  that  the  bill  became  a  law  on  June  19,  1936,  four 
years  and  seven  months  ago  tomorrow.  The  first  complaint 
under  the  Robinson-Patman  amendment  to  the  Clayton  Act 
was  issued  September  30,  1936.  Since  then,  up  to  the  first  of 
this  year  a  total  of  152  complaints,  covering  all  of  the  sub¬ 
sections  of  Section  2  have  been  issued.  Our  principal  interest 
is  in  2(c)  which  is  the  subsection  having  to  do  with  the  diversion 
of  brokerage. 

Fifty-eight,  or  38  per  cent  of  the  whole  total  have  involved 
alleged  violations  of  subsection  2(c).  In  these  22  cease  and 
desist  orders  have  been  issued,  again  38  per  cent  of  all  of  the 
2(c)  cases.  Five  of  these  22  orders  were  appealed  and  in  each 
case  the  appellate  court  upheld  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Of  the  five,  3  went  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  where 
certiorari  was  denied.  One  case  was  dismissed  because  the 
respondent  corporation  was  dissolved.  The  record  shows  that 
in  7  of  the  22  cases  reports  of  compliance  have  been  filed.  In 
two  of  the  cases  testimony  has  been  closed  or  is  still  in  progress. 
One  case  awaits  the  trial  examiner’s  report.  In  31  of  the  more 
recent  cases  the  record  merely  shows  that  the  respondent  has 
filed  answer,  and  in  four  cases  the  record  is  “complaint  served,” 
with  time  still  available  for  the  respondent’s  answer. 

It  is  an  imposing  record  to  indicate  that  the  Commission 
believes  it  knows  how  this  section  of  the  law  should  be  applied, 
and  that  it  so  intends  to  apply  it. 

A  few  moments  ago  reference'  was  made  to  the  unwillingness 
of  some  members  to  show  respect  for  the  confidence  reposed  in 
them  by  the  Association  in  sending  them  information  which  they 
needed  and  should  have,  but  which  information  must  be  released 
in  privileged  communications  and  under  the  seal  of  confidence.  It 
has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Association  office  that  copies 
of  the  printed  proceedings  of  the  last  five  annual  conventions 
were  made  available  to  one  of  the  factors  in  the  industry  which 
has  caused  perhaps  the  most  trouble  to  all  food  brokers  by  its 
methods.  All  members  know  what  the  word  “confidential” 
means.  It  is  properly  and  frequently  used  by  the  Association 
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office  in  its  communication  to  members.  Likewise  all  members 
know  that  the  convention  discussions  are  confidential;  that  the 
sessions  are  for  members  only,  and  that  the  transcript  of  the 
proceedings  is  printed  and  sent  to  members  only  under  the  seal 
of  confidence. 

There  are  but  two  comments  on  the  entire  situation  that  can 
be  made  here.  One  is  that  unless  there  is  some  assurance  that 
every  member,  each  and  every  one  including  all  associates  and 
employees,  will  respect  the  sacred  confidence  reposed  in  him 
by  his  fellow  members  who,  with  him,  comprise  the  Association, 
it  will  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the  Association  as  a  source  of 
important  and  reliable  information.  Communications  will  have 
to  be  limited  to  platitudes  and  to  those  things  that  can  be  read 
in  the  daily  papers. 

The  other  comment  is  that,  of  course,  there  is  no  means  of 
determining  who  has  violated  these  confidences  unless  the 
violators  will  either  see  the  secretary  here  during  the  conven¬ 
tion  in  private,  or  will  write  in  confidence,  explaining  the 
circumstances.  It  would  seem  that  there  can  be  no  extenuation, 
but  let’s  find  out  if  there  is  and  then  plug  the  leak.  Let’s  don’t 
destroy  the  effectiveness  and  the  strength  of  organized  effort 
for  the  benefit  of  all  because  a  few  are  either  misguided  or  not 
to  be  trusted. 

Throughout  the  year  an  intensive  membership  campaign  has 
been  conducted  under  the  leadership  of  Jack  Campbell  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  state 
representatives  who  comprise  the  committee  and  many  members 
who  took  an  active  interest.  The  gain  has  been  a  record  breaker. 
No  figures  will  be  quoted  here  as  it  would  steal  the  thunder  from 
the  chairman’s  report.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  about  half 
the  gain  came  in  early  in  the  year  and  appears  to  be  directly 
attributable  to  the  reduction  in  the  initiation  fee.  The  remainder 
came  in  during  the  last  four  months  of  the  year,  following  the 
announcement  of  the  publication  of  the  1941  directory  of  mem¬ 
bers,  but  the  low  initiation  fee  helped.  It  is  recommended  that 
this  initiation  fee  basis  be  maintained.  Non-members  can  get 
over  the  low  hurdle  more  easily  and  then  by  paying  dues  pro¬ 
duce  a  steady  revenue.  Isn’t  it  better  to  have  200  new  dues- 
paying  members  who  pay  only  $10.00  as  an  initiation  fee,  than 
to  hold  the  total  down  to  the  average  of  around  a  net  gain  per 
year  of  30  who  pay  $50.00  at  first.  Thereafter  they  pay  no 
more  per  year.  Besides  the  Associa,tion  has  reached  the  point 
where  the  high  fee  does  not  mean  what  it  did  when  it  was 
established  as  an  important  income  producing  factor  when 
the  Association  was  young,  small  and  struggling. 

It  was  because  of  the  strong  growth  of  the  Association  that 
it  became  necessary  to  publish  a  supplement  to  the  existing 
directory  of  members  last  summer.  The  new  directory  on  which 
we  started  in  August  is  now  complete  and  the  first  copies  are 
available  here  at  the  convention.  There  will  be  a  general  and 
widespread  distribution  immediately  after  adjournment  and  this 
handbook  of  tbe  principals  in  the  grocery  industry  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  everyone  who  can  use  it  w'ell  by  the  end  of  two 
weeks. 

By  late  summer  the  entire  nation  began  to  be  aware  of  a 
speed-up  and  concentration  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  get  the  United  States  into  a  proper  position  for  total 
defense.  The  emergency  has  been  real  for  many  months.  The 
"ealization  of  its  reality  and  of  its  intensity  has  barely  begun 
to  sink  home  to  the  average  business  man.  Perhaps  the  failure 
of  the  defenses  of  the  French  began  to  stimulate  thinking. 
Members  of  the  Association  apparently  first  became  stirred  when 
they  found  that  some  of  the  supplies  for  the  military  forces 
were  being  procui’ed  directly  from  principals,  rather  than  routed 
through  their  wholesale  customers  as  had  been  the  practice 
during  peace  times. 

There  is  no  intention  to  attempt  to  say  here  what  appear 
to  be  tbe  plans  for  the  future.  Qualified  representatives  of  the 
Government  will  bring  you  much  of  that  story  this  afternoon. 
There  is  one  point  w'hich  should  be  made  as  forcefully  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Begin  with  the  premise — and  it  must  be  accepted  without 
any  reservation  as  an  established  fact — that  the  old  way  of 
doing  things  is  not  going  to  be  sufficient  for  the  future ;  at  least 
not  for  a  long  period.  Let  it  be  repeated  that  this  must  be 
accepted  as  an  established  fact.  It  applies  regardless  of  the 
turn  of  events  in  Europe.  The  degree  of  the  impact  on  business 
life  in  the  United  States  naturally  will  depend  upon  timing — 


upon  how  long  and  how  successfully  England  and  the  British 
Empire  hold  out;  upon  whether  or  not  there  is  a  resurgence  of 
“Liberty — Equality — Fraternity”  in  France;  upon  whether  Italy 
is  doomed  or  but  temporarily  set  back ;  upon  what  Russia  finally 
decides  to  do;  upon  whether  or  not  the  conflict  in  the  Far  East 
becomes  a  definite  part  of  the  European  conflict — go  on  with 
these  conjectures  and  possibilities  as  far  as  you  choose.  But 
apply  them  to  your  own  businesses.  It  all  points  up  to  this: 

No  element  of  industry  within  the  United  States  is  secure 
in  its  own  right.  No  element  of  industry  will  prevail  without 
earning  the  right  to  stay  in  business.  There  will  be  no  place 
for  the  unnecessary,  for  the  parasites.  Likewise  no  one  is  going 
to  be  permitted  to  make  undue  profits  out  of  misery  and  suffer¬ 
ing.  It  will  be  a  real  problem  to  determine  whether  or  not 
essential  industry  will  be  permitted  to  earn  adequate  profits. 
Rest  assured  that,  at  the  first  semblance  of  profiteering  the  most 
rigid  of  controls  will  be  imposed.  No  one  will  escape. 

This  means,  in  one  man’s  opinion,  that  now  as  never  before 
must  the  food  broker  prove  his  worth.  Now  as  never  before 
must  he  perform  the  full  service  that  has  always  justified  his 
business  existence.  Now  as  never  before  must  he  be  really  the 
agent,  the  sales  representative  of  his  principal.  He  must  prove, 
beyond  question  and  beyond  criticism  that  he  performs  a  vitally 
essential  service  that  no  one  else  can  perform  as  effectively, 
as  efficiently  or  as  economically. 

We  all  know  what  the  broker  can  do  and  what  he  has  done. 
We  all  know  how  well  he  has  done  his  job  in  the  past.  We 
know  that  no  principal,  large  or  small,  can  make  his  sales  at 
wholesale  with  as  little  direct  sales  cost  as  he  can  by  using 
food  brokers  in  all  distribution  areas.  More  importantly,  we 
all  know  how  the  job  must  be  done  and  done  right.  That 
knowledge  must  be  put  to  work.  There  must  be  no  half-way 
measures.  There  must  be  no  mental  reservations  nor  even 
innocent  evasions. 

It  is  a  condition,  not  of  our  making  it  is  true,  that  confronts 
us.  The  food  brokerage  business  rises  or  falls  in  proportion  to 
the  realization  of  obligations  that  comes  to  each  food  broker. 
One  of  the  quickest  ways  to  destroy  the  strength  of  the  food 
broker’s  position  is  to  attempt  to  make  extra  profits  by  speculat¬ 
ing  in  the  merchandise  that  you  have  to  sell  for  your  principals. 

The  surest  way  to  take  advantage  of  the  emergency  to  solidify 
the  already  strong  foundation  upon  which  the  food  broker’s 
business  rests,  is  to  serve  fully  in  the  capacity  that  justifies  the 
food  broker’s  existence.  It  is  all  very  simple.  The  food  broker 
is  the  sales  agent  or  sales  representative  of  his  principals.  He 
is  not  a  competitor  of  them,  nor  is  he  a  competitor  of  his  whole¬ 
sale  and  chain  store  grocery  customers.  He  is  not  a  jobber  of 
merchandise.  He  is  not  the  agent  of  any  buyer.  His  business 
is  to  sell  the  merchandise  of  his  principals,  on  a  fair  competitive 
basis,  and  as  instructed  by  those  principals.  His  pay  is  the 
brokerage  or  commission  that  is  paid  him  for  completed  sales. 

There  is  no  one  who  can  do  the  job  as  the  food  broker  does. 
There  is  no  one  who  can  do  it  as  cheaply  or  effectively.  Hence, 
if  economy,  if  saving  in  the  co.sts  of  distribution  are  to  be 
essential  in  this  program  of  total  defense,  no  program  for  the 
distribution  of  food  and  grocery  products  can  be  planned  that 
does  not  include  the  food  broker.  Likewise  no  program  will 
include  him  if  he  becomes  an  undue  expense  to,  or  an  obstruc¬ 
tion  in  the  channel  of  food  and  grocery  distribution.  The 
future  of  the  food  broker  is  in  the  hands  and  in  the  keeping 
of  the  food  brokers  themselves.  Let  not  one  forget  that.  Let 
not  one  fail  to  fulfill  his  destiny.  Remember  always  that  one 
bad  or  noisesome  break  by  just  one  broker  will  be  magnified  and 
exaggerated  until  it  may  cause  the  downfall  of  the  entire 
fraternity. 

Each  one  knows  what  is  right.  If  each  one  does  what  is  right, 
and  does  the  best  job  he  knows  how,  then  no  matter  how  long 
the  emergency  lasts  and  no  matter  how  severe  it  becomes,  the 
food  broker  will  emerge  in  stronger  position  than  ever  before. 
Your  Association  can  and  will  help  you  curb  excesses  on  the 
part  of  competitors.  But  each  one  must  conduct  his  daily 
business;  his  every  transaction  with  thoughtful  consideration 
of  its  effect  upon  the  future  of  his  own  business  and  the  business 
of  all  brokers.  The  opportunity  is  great.  The  reward  can  be 
beyond  all  price.  But — we — must — think — upon — what — we — do. 

Much  time  has  been  devoted  to  this  discussion  because  it  is 
important  now  and  for  the  future.  Already  conferences  have 
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been  held  by  the  I'etailing  and  wholesaling  industries  with  the 
consumer  division  of  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Commission 
at  the  invitation  of  the  consumer  commissioner.  The  defense 
program  is  not  wholly  military.  The  interests  of  the  consumer, 
that  is  the  civilian  population  at  home,  are  to  be  closely  safe¬ 
guarded.  The  President  and  the  commission  through  him  will 
have  tremendous  powers  to  enforce  controls  if  need  be.  It  is 
now  hoped  that  none  need  be  imposed. 

It  was  your  good  fortune  that  your  Association  was  invited 
to  participate  in  the  conference  of  the  wholesaling  trades  in 
November.  Harry  Faulkner  of  New  York,  a  past  president, 
led  the  discussion  on  one  subject  in  the  panel  on  wholesale  price 
policies  in  consumer  goods.  Out  of  the  conference  came  a 
permanent  standing  committee  as  an  advisory  body  on  whole¬ 
saling  to  the  consumer  division.  Jack  Campbell,  first  vice- 
president,  was  made  a  member  of  that  committee  of  ten  which 
includes  such  industries  as  groceries,  drugs,  dry-goods,  hard¬ 
ware,  produce  and  so  on.  Your  Association  has  a  place  in 
the  councils,  will  be  informed  of  developments  and  can  report  to 
you  in  order  that  you  may  prepare  yourselves  to  meet  conditions 
if  and  as  they  change.  A  little  later  you  may  be  called  upon 
to  participate,  as  individual  firms,  in  the  broad  wholesaling 
program. 

This  report  would  not  be  complete  if  it  failed  to  note  the 
passing,  during  the  year,  of  Paul  Kroehle  who  was  our  presi¬ 
dent  in  1921.  Thei-e  were  a  number  of  innovations  during  his 
term  in  office  which  became  fixtures  in  Association  policy.  He 
was  a  good  Association  man.  I  will  miss  him  because  he  was 
my  friend. 

A  well  informed  man  wrote  the  other  day  that  1941  will  be 
a  busy  year  for  all — a  hard  year  for  most.  So  let  it  be.  One 
is  happier  wffien  he  is  busy.  And  hard  woi'k  never  killed  anyone. 
The  year  ending  was  a  busy  year  from  an  Association  stand¬ 
point.  It  meant  a  lot  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  your  officers 
and  committees.  Much  that  was  accomplished  will  be  told  you 
in  the  committee  and  officers  reports  that  follow.  Just  let  me 
close  by  saying  that  your  secretary  worked  pretty  hard  during 
1940  and  hopes  to  work  harder  in  1941  if  by  hard  work  your 
path  will  be  easier  and  your  burden  lighter. 

RESOLUTION  No.  1 

When  w'e  meet  each  year  in  convention,  we  must  sadly  note 
the  passing  of  our  friends  among  the  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Today  it  must  be  recorded  that  during  the  year  now 
ending,  death  has  claimed: 

Ambrose  M.  Beebe  of  A.  M.  Beebe  Company,  San  Francisco. 
William  L.  Bishop  of  Scott  Mercantile  Company,  St.  Louis. 
William  H.  Bryan  of  Wm.  H.  Bryan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

O.  L.  Deming  of  Yonkers,  New  York,  an  honorary  member. 
John  A.  English  of  G.  F.  Hotaling  Company,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Mercer  M.  Fallon  of  Brown-Fallon  Brokerage  Company, 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

August  A.  Fite  of  August  A.  Fite  Company,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
Frank  S.  Gorrill  of  E.  W.  J.  Heai'ty,  Gruff  &  Gorrill,  Inc., 
New  York  City. 

W.  H.  Hampton  of  Hampton  Brokerage  Co.,  Oklahoma  City. 
V.  E.  Hening  of  V.  E.  Hening  Company,  Richmond,  Va. 
Charles  E.  Kirlin,  Reading,  Pennsylvania. 

Paul  E.  Kroehle  of  The  Paul  E.  Kroehle  Company,  Cleveland. 

(Twelfth  President  of  the  Assoiation) 

A.  M.  Smith  of  Dulin  Brokerage  Company,  Tampa. 

Clair  S.  Snyder  of  Horton  &  Snyder,  Roanoke. 

Charles  A.  Vandever  of  Vandever-Ansley  Company, 
Minneapolis. 

Roy  Weber  of  Heyer  Weber  Co.,  Boston. 

Paul  Kroeble  became  a  member  of  the  Association  when  it 
was  very  young,  having  joined  in  January,  1907.  He  always 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  work  being  done.  He  was  elected 
president  at  the  eighteenth  annual  convention  in  1921  and  took 
his  job  seriously.  It  was  during  his  administration  that  the 
permanent  office  of  the  Association,  as  a  functioning  business 
organization,  was  established.  Always  thereafter  he  was 
keenly  interested  in  the  work  of  his  successors.  His  counsel 
was  timely  and  helpful.  He  was  a  young  man,  comparatively, 
when  he  succumbed  to  a  long  illness.  It  is  our  great  loss  that 
such  an  able  and  active  man  was  taken  away. 

“01”  Deming,  as  he  was  best  known  to  his  contemporaries,  had 


long  been  retired.  Active  as  a  trade  paper  publisher  in  the 
early  days  of  the  century,  he  was  vitally  interested  and  greatly 
helpful  in  the  organization  of  this  Association.  It  was  his 
cooperation  then  that  caused  him  to  be  elected  to  honorary 
membership. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  we  stand  for  a  moment,  silently, 
thus  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  our  departed  friends;  and 
that  a  page  be  set  aside  in  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  to 
perpetuate  that  memory. 

(Chairman's  Note:  It  is  to  be  said  that  those  named  in  the 
foregoing  resolution  are  on  the  basis  of  information  which  came 
to  the  Chairman  and  to  the  Association  office.  If  there  be 
omissions,  members  will  confer  a  favor  on  the  committee  by 
giving  the  Secretary  a  memorandum  of  the  name,  the  firm  and 
city  and  the  approximate  date  of  death.  To  do  this  before  the 
adjournment  of  the  convention,  preferably  at  the  close  of  this 
meeting  will  make  it  possible  to  have  the  official  transcript  of 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting  complete  and  also  the  list  on  the 
memorial  page  of  the  printed  proceedings.) 

RESOLUTION  No.  2 

The  work  of  the  Association,  which  in  recent  years  has 
multiplied  many  fold,  must  in  large  part  be  performed  by  its 
elected  officers.  This  individual  interest  requires  great  personal 
sacrifice  with  no  material  compensation,  and  it  would  be 
unbecoming  to  the  membership  not  to  formally  recognize  the 
time  and  thought  that  is  unstintingly  given  by  its  officers  and 
committeemen — therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  this  Assembly  express  its  gratitude  to  our 
President,  Harry  L.  Wagner,  who  has  devotedly  served  and 
wisely  guided  the  Association  through  another  year  of  its  long 
and  illustrious  history;  and  be  it  also 

RESOLVED,  That  this  Assembly  extend  its  appreciation  to 
our  Executive  Committee,  Thomas  H.  McKnight  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  James  J.  Reilley  of  Philadelphia,  Ira  E.  Merrill  of  Toledo, 
and  A.  J.  Campbell  of  Charlotte,  for  their  unselfish  participation 
in  the  many  affairs  of  the  Association  that  have  commanded 
their  time  and  enei’gy  during  the  year  1940;  be  it  further 
RESOLVED,  That  this  Assembly  proffer  its  thanks  to  its 
Secretary,  Paul  Fishback,  for  his  able  and  efficient  conduct  of 
his  office,  the  duties  of  which  he  has  discharged  quietly  and 
effectively  for  so  many  years  that  we  have  perhaps  become  too 
accustomed  to  take  it  for  granted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  3 

As  we  wend  our  way  along  the  business  road  of  life  our  lives 
individually  and  collectively  are  affected  by  the  contacts  that 
we  make  with  those  who  are  working  towards  the  same  ends 
that  we  are  desirous  of  obtaining  and  while  our  Association  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  interests  of  its  mem¬ 
bership,  nonetheless,  we  ai’e  also  interested  in  the  purposes  and 
welfare  of  our  brother  and  sister  associations,  whose  destiny 
is  so  inexorably  cast  with  our  own.  Our  relations  with  these 
associations  have  been  most  cordial  and  tbeir  assistance  in 
many  ways  during  1940  has  proven  of  great  value.  We  solicit 
their  further  cooperation  and  offer  our  assurance  of  hearty 
reciprocation — therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  this  Assembly  extend  a  most  cordial 
greeting  to  these  associations  and  direct  that  our  Secretary 
sjend  a  copy  of  this  resolution  together  with  its  pi-eamble  to 
the  President  of  each  of  these  groups: 

National  Canners  Association 
Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America 
Dried  Fruit  Association  of  California 
National- American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association 
United  States  Wholesale  Grocers  Association 
National  Association  of  Food  Chains 
National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers 
National  Sugar  Brokers  Association 
Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Association 
Pacific  Canned  Salmon  Distributors  Association 

RESOLUTION  No.  4 

We  repeat  again  a  statement  of  principles,  adopted  in  1939, 
because  it  is  always  in  order  although  it  should  never  be 
necessary. 

It  has  been  the  consistent  policy  of  this  Association  to  pursue 
a  steadfast  course  designed  to  insure  a  complete  recognition  of 
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the  principle  of  fair  play  and  fair  trade  practices  through  the 
entire  industry. 

We  have  always  endeavored  to  have  voluntary  recognition 
of  and  compliance  with  the  principles  of  economic  and  ethical 
decency,  appealing  to  the  law  only  when  other  appeals  have 
failed — therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  we  endorse  and  approve  the  initiative  of 
our  officers  and  committees  in  their  consistent  endeavor;  that 
we  urge  that  the  same  course  be  steadfastly  held;  that  the 
officers  and  committees  for  1941  take  such  steps  as  they  deem 
necessary  and  expedient  to  hold  the  gains  thus  far  made,  and 
to  advance  the  cause  of  the  fair  and  ethical  fair  trade  practice 
movement,  relying  upon  the  judgment  of  the  officers  and  com¬ 
mittees  to  consult  the  membership  by  referendum  or  otherwise 
before  committing  the  Association  to  extreme  changes  of 
program  or  policy. 

RESOLUTION  No.  5 

A  decade  ago  this  industry  of  which  we  are  an  integral  part 
found  itself  fraught  with  unfair  and  unethical  trade  practices 
which  it  seemed  were  uncontrollable  and  likely  to  become  a  con¬ 
flagration  that  stood  well  to  ruin  branches  of  the  industry 
that  through  the  course  of  time  had  developed  to  serve  its 
many  component  parts,  thusly  facilitating  the  conduct  of  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  food  and  related  products. 
Our  Government  took  cognizance  of  this  intolerable  situation 
and  enacted  legislation  empowering  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  to  rectify  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs.  This  body 
has  worked  diligently  and  unceasingly  towards  the  goal  of  full 
and  complete  enforcement  and  in  spite  of  the  limited  staff  at 
their  disposal  have  accomplished  much  towards  the  clarification 
and  interpretation  of  this  constructive  legislation  so  that  today 
the  industry  has  a  clear  conception  of  the  intent  and  letter  of 
this  law  and  in  major  part  are  wholeheartedly  complying  with 
its  precepts;  be  it  therefore 

RESOLVED,  That  this  Association  express  its  approval  of 
the  actions  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  during  1940  in 
its  efforts  to  enforce  the  principles  of  this  legislation.  It  is 
evident  that  they  have  conducted  these  operations  without  fear 
or  favor  and  we  encourage  the  continuance  of  their  commendable 
work;  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  the  members  of  this  Association  pledge 
their  cooperation  to  all  Federal  Agencies  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  laws  pertaining  to  this  business  in  which  we 
are  situate,  and  we  assure  these  agencies  of  our  willingness  and 
desire  to  provide  whatever  information  they  deem  necessary 
to  make  effective  their  task  of  enforcement. 

RESOLUTION  No.  6 

The  following  resolution,  with  the  preamble  in  part,  is  again 
offered  for  adoption  at  this  1941  Convention  because  recent 
developments  make  it  wise  to  reaffirm  the  Association’s  position: 

“It  has  been  the  consistent  policy  of  the  National  Food 
Brokers  Association  that  unfair  methods  of  competition  be 
•ondemned  and  outlawed,  and  that  laws  and  rules  to  this  end 
he  strictly  enforced.  To  be  entirely  consistent,  the  Association 
iiaintains  the  position  that  there  shall  be  no  exceptions  made 
to  the  foregoing  in  favor  of  anyone  within  the  industry. 

“The  payment  of  brokerage  or  commission,  or  any  compensa- 
ion  for  sales  service,  or  the  granting  of  any  allowance  or 
Hscount  in  lieu  thereof  to,  or  for  the  benefit  of,  any  trade 
ouyer,  either  directly  or  through  any  agent  or  intermediary 
acting  for  or  in  behalf  of  the  buyer,  or  subject  to  his  direct  or 
ndirect  control,  is  definitely  and  unalterably  opposed.  This 
ipposition  makes  no  reservations  on  the  question  of  whether  or 
:ot  the  buyer  in  a  given  transaction  may  or  may  not  be  a  food 
broker.  Therefore  be  it 

“RESOLVED,  That  the  Association  in  convention  assembled 
eaffirms  and  endorses  the  policy  in  this  respect  as  formulated 
and  announced  by  the  Advisory,  Executive  and  Legislation  Com¬ 
mittees  in  June,  1937,  and  as  re-stated  to  the  membership  on 
January  9th,  1940,  together  with  enclosures;  and  be  it  further 
“RESOLVED,  That  the  officers,  committees  and  counsel  of 
he  Association  be  requested  and  urged  to  take  all  such  proper 
actions  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  the  maintenance  and 
enforcement  of  this  policy;  and  be  it  further 

“RESOLVED,  That  the  officers,  committees  and  counsel  be 
requested  and  urged  to  cooperate  with  all  proper  agencies  to 


make  sure  that  laws  enacted  to  control  this  situation  be  enforced 
against  all  violators,  without  fear  or  favor. 

RESOLUTION  No.  7 

There  has  occasionally  come  to  the  attention  of  the  officers 
of  the  Association  instances  of  members  divulging  to  outsiders 
information  pertinent  to  the  affairs  of  the  Association  which, 
by  reason  of  misconstruction  or  misinterpretation,  has  placed 
the  Association  in  the  wrong  light  before  parties  whose  good 
will  and  regard  the  Association  values;  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  by  this  declared  action,  thoughtfully  con¬ 
sidered,  the  members  of  this  Association,  as  individuals,  solemnly 
pledge  their  allegiance  to  the  Association  and  aver  that,  under 
no  circumstances,  will  they  violate  the  confidence  imposed  in 
them  by  the  Association,  nor  will  they  divulge  to  any  outside 
interests,  except  those  with  proper  authority,  any  information 
imparted  to  them  under  the  seal  of  confidence. 

RESOLUTION  No.  8 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  Article  II,  Section  1  of  the 
By-Laws  of  the  Association  be  amended  by  striking  out  the 
figures  in  the  first  sentence  thereof,  and  substituting  the  figures 
“$50.00”;  thus  making  the  first  sentence  of  said  Article  read: 

“The  initiation  fee  shall  be  $50.00  for  each  applicant,  payable 
in  advance.” 

RESOLUTION  No.  9 

The  year  1940  brought  with  it  the  realization  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  these  United  States  that  they  face  a  serious 
threat  to  the  very  institutions  that  their  forefathers  fought  and 
died  to  bring  into  being  and  for  which  others  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers  gave  their  lives  to  maintain.  This  realization  has 
brought  with  it  a  sudden  demand  for  total  defense  which  has 
placed  under  severe  strain  a  great  portion  of  the  individual 
capacity  of  this  nation.  In  this  effort  which  the  nation  is 
making,  we  pledge  our  undivided  cooperation  to  the  National 
Defense  Advisory  Commission  and  to  all  regularly  constituted 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  in  those  endeavors  wherein 
the  peculiar  and  special  qualifications  of  the  Food  Broker  and 
his  unique  fund  of  information  can  be  of  untold  value  and 
assistance.  In  this  desire  we  stand  as  one.  Nonetheless,  in 
these  perilous  times  we  must  be  on  the  alert  to  prevent  the 
injudicious  or  unwise  expenditure  of  public  monies  or  the  foist¬ 
ing  of  untried  economic  theories  upon  any  industry.  In  the 
hurried  adoption  of  unorthodox  methods,  there  lies  danger. 
Therefore  we  must,  in  cooperation  with  properly  constituted 
governmental  agencies,  lend  the  benefit  of  our  lengthy  experi¬ 
ence  so  as  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  there  being  introduced 
unworkable  schemes  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  upset  the 
conduct  of  business  along  channels  that  have  been  proven  by 
trial  and  error  to  be  most  efficacious,  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  That  this  Association  express  to  the  National 
Defense  Advisory  Commission  its  willingness  and  anxiety  to 
lend  all  possible  aid  and  advice  in  the  conduct  of  their  difficult 
task,  and  that  we,  the  Food  Brokers  of  this  country,  pledge 
ourselves  to  do  nothing  by  act  or  word  of  mouth  to  impede  their 
efforts  to  bring  to  the  several  government  agencies  in  orderly 
fashion  the  supplies  of  food  products  that  are  necessary  under 
this  emergency.  Let  it  be  known  to  this  Commission  that  the 
Food  Brokers  stand  even  more  ready  and  better  equipped  now 
to  render  service  than  in  the  World  War  of  1917,  when 
their  qualifications  were  so  well  recognized  by  the  Wilson 
Administration. 

RESOLUTION  No.  10 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  a  broker’s  accounts  represent  to 
a  great  extent  his  stock  in  trade  and  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  his  real  capital,  any  unfair  solicitation  on  the  part  of 
a  competitor  is  likely  to  work  undue  hardship  upon  him  and 
always  has  been  considered  unethical  by  this  Association.  Be  it 
RESOLVED,  That  the  members  report  any  undue  interference 
with  their  accounts  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  their  con¬ 
sideration  and  adjudication.  Be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  empowered 
to  examine  the  evidence  in  such  cases  and  where  guilt  is  proven, 
the  penalty  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Executive 
Committee  even  to  the  extent  of  dismissal  from  the  roster  of 
the  Association  if  the  infraction  be  so  flagrant  as  to  call  for 
such  action. 
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Price  Discrimination  Under  The  Robinson- 
Patman  Act 

By  A.  W.  DeBirny 

Attorney,  Chief  Counsel’s  Office, 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Before  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Preservers 
Association,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Monday,  January  20,  19^1. 

My  remarks  represent  solely  my  own  viewpoint  and  in  no 
sense  are  to  be  taken  as  conclusions  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

Managing  Director  Walde  has  invited  me  to  speak  to  you  on 
the  subject  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  The  Robinson-Patman 
Act  became  law  on  June  19,  1936.  Its  terms  are  familiar  to 
most  of  you.  First  and  foremost  to  those  in  the  food  industry 
is  Section  2(c)  dealing  among  other  things  with  brokerage. 

I  feel  that  the  definite  meaning  of  the  paragraph  has  been 
made  clear  through  court  decisions  upholding  the  Commission’s 
construction  of  the  same  in  every  case  reviewed  by  the  courts. 

The  Commission  has  uniformly  held  that  the  brokerage 
paragraph  of  the  Act  is  an  absolute  prohibition  of  the  payment 
of  brokerage  to  buyers  or  their  agents  and  that  the  services- 
rendered  clause  of  the  paragraph  does  not  set  up  a  condition 
upon  which  brokerage  may  be  paid  to  either  of  them. 

The  courts  in  reviewing  the  foregoing  construction  of  that 
paragraph  by  the  Commission  have  said: 

“If  buyer’s  agents  or  intermediaries  are  excepted  for 
services  rendered,  so  too  are  the  buyers  themselves.” 

“Direct  or  indirect  control  can  be  exercised  by  buyers  or 
sellers  over  a  broker  in  transactions  of  purchase  and  sale 
by  means  other  than  participation  in  the  broker’s  owner¬ 
ship  and  management.” 

“In  short,  a  buying  and  selling  service  cannot  be  com¬ 
bined  in  one  person.” 

“If  services  rendered  were  a  sufficient  basis  to  bring  the 
allowance  of  the  brokerage  commissions  within  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Section,  every  purchasing  agent  for  a  chain  of 
stores  might  lawfully  receive  such  commissions.” 

“Paragraph  (c)  expresses  an  absolute  prohibition  of 
the  payment  of  brokerage  or  compensation  in  lieu  thereof 
to  the  buyer  upon  the  buyer’s  own  purchases.” 

Before  passing  from  this  section,  I  feel  the  language  contained 
therein  merits  some  study  in  connection  with  allowances  to 
so-called  direct  accounts.  Frequently  chain  stores  and  other 
large  buyers  come  direct  to  the  manufacturer  and  ask  for  a 
lower  price  based  upon  the  possible  source  of  savings  in  doing 
business  with  them  directly.  They  point  to  the  fact  that  on 
such  business  the  manufacturer  generally  does  not  pay  his 
salesmen  any  commission.  Section  2(c)  pi’ovides  that  a  buyer 
may  not  receive,  and  a  seller  may  not  grant,  a  price  which 
reflects  any  allowance  or  discount  in  lieu  of  commissions,  broker¬ 
age,  or  other  compensation.  When  a  seller  places  an  account 
on  a  direct  list,  he  deprives  his  commission  salesman  of  a  part 
of  his  necessary  income  and  frequently  must  raise  his  rate  of 
commission;  and  on  the  reasoning  of  these  mass  distributors, 
this,  in  turn,  would  increase  the  permissible  spread  between  the 
direct  and  non-direct  accounts. 

It  has  frequently  been  suggested  that  salesmen’s  commissions 
and  compensation  may  not  be  taken  into  account  in  making 
lower  prices  and  that  any  other  construction  would  lead  to  a 
decision  that  a  seller  may  not  make  allowances  for  compensa¬ 
tion  paid  to  an  intermediary  if  he  is  called  a  broker,  but  that 
he  may  do  so  if  the  intermediary  is  called  a  sales  agent  or  a 
salesman.  The  passing  on  of  savings  in  selling  expense  such 
as  salesmen’s  transportation  and  subsistence  is,  of  course,  not 
prohibited  by  this  Section. 


The  Clayton  Act  was  the  direct  result  of  a  message  sent  to 
Congress  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson  recommending  legisla¬ 
tion  to  prevent  the  elimination  of  small  business  by  the  use  of 
discrimination  in  price.  However,  the  Clayton  Act  had  more 
loopholes  than  nooses.  It  proved  to  be  the  weak,  innocuous 
statute  that  it  was  recognized  to  be  by  those  who  sought  to 
strengthen  it  in  1914. 

Section  2  of  the  Clayton  Act  of  1914  permitted  discriminations 
in  price  on  account  of  differences  in  the  quantity  of  the  com¬ 
modity  sold.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Clayton  Act 
many  of  those  seeking  a  sound  piece  of  legislation  then  expressed 
the  opinion  that  such  a  provision  was  worse  than  nothing  at 
all.  Their  worst  fears  were  shown  to  be  fully  justified.  In 
twenty  years  the  Trade  Commission  found  it  advisable  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  only  a  handful  of  cases.  The  small  independent  con¬ 
tinued  to  lose  ground.  During  the  latter  years  of  this  period, 
the  Trade  Commission,  in  the  Goodyear  case  in  March,  1936, 
endeavored  to  establish  by  judicial  opinion  that  a  difference  in 
price  to  be  on  account  of  quantity  must  be  based  on  a  difference 
in  cost  and  “where  based  on  a  difference  in  cost,  such  difference 
in  price  be  reasonably  related  to,  and  appi’oximately  no  more 
than,  the  difference  in  cost,  otherwise  the  discrimination  will 
create  unjust  preference  and  unfair  competitive  conditions.” 

For  the  Commission  said: 

“When  one  discriminates  in  price  between  competitors  he 
reduces  the  price  to  one  or  some  of  them.  Competition  limits 
the  selling  price.  When  a  competitor  is  given  a  lower  price  it 
follows  that  his  profit  has  been  increased  by  just  the  amount  of 
the  reduction.  It  equally  follows  that  every  competitor  has 
been  put  to  a  disadvantage  in  just  that  sum.” 

While  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  thus  endeavoring 
to  overcome  the  handicap  contained  in  the  Clayton  Act, 
Congress,  acting  to  remedy  the  situation  disclosed  by  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  investigation  of  the  benefits  being  received  by  chain 
stores,  passed  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  repealing  at  the  same 
time  Section  2  of  the  Clayton  Act. 

No  longer  were  discriminations  in  price  permitted  solely  “on 
account  of  differences  in  the  *  *  quantity  of  the  commodity  sold.” 
Now  permissible  were  “differentials  which  make  only  due  allow¬ 
ance  for  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacture,  sale  or  delivery 
resulting  from  the  differing  methods  or  quantities  in  which  such 
commodities  are  to  such  purchasers  sold  or  delivered.” 

In  any  consideration  of  possible  justification  of  quantity  dis¬ 
counts,  we  may  properly  first  consider  what  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  manufactured  goods  occurs  by  reason  of  large  orders. 
Certain  costs  are  more  or  less  fixed;  among  these  are  costs  for 
raw  materials  and  for  labor,  also  there  are  overhead  charges 
applicable  to  the  entire  production  and  which  remain  the  same 
whether  the  plant  runs  at  full  or  partial  capacity.  These  costs 
may  not  be  disproportionately  applied  to  large  and  small  orders 
or  between  early  and  late  orders.  Thus  a  manufacturer  may 
not  charge  his  normal  business  with  fixed  overhead  while 
relieving  additional  business  of  this  burden. 

Costs  of  distribution  are  frequently  pointed  to  as  fields  in 
which  savings  may  be  effected  but  that  depends  largely  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  producer  distributes  and  the  size  of  the 
individual  shipments  as  well  as  the  number  of  points  to  which 
shipments  are  made.  Thei’e  is  also  the  question  of  expense  of 
follow-up  of  sales. 

Chain  stores,  both  of  the  large  corporate  variety  and  of  the 
voluntary  type,  often  referred  to  as  buying  syndicates,  fre¬ 
quently  seek  to  secure  discounts  by  reason  of  the  total  purchases 
by  all  their  outlets.  Such  savings  are  frequently  more  fanciful 
than  actual.  Frequently  the  salesman  has  to  call  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  units  as  often  when  the  order  is  placed  by  headquarters 
as  when  placed  by  each  unit.  With  regard  to  the  matter  of 
shipments,  frequently  each  unit  desires  delivery  to  it,  or  if  not 
to  it,  headquarters  in  accepting  delivery  desires  the  goods  for 
each  outlet  to  be  separately  marked  and  packaged.  The  cost 
of  preparing  invoices,  checking  credit  and  prices,  may  vary  with 
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the  size  of  the  order,  but  usually  does  not  except  where  many 
items  are  distributed,  in  which  event  the  number  of  invoice 
lines  may  be  the  fairest  way  of  allocating  this  expense. 

Though  there  is  great  variety  in  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  reduced  prices  are  given  for  volume  purchases, 
quantity  discounts  may  be  said  to  fall  into  two  general  classes — 
non-cumulative  and  cumulative.  The  non-cumulative  quantity 
discount  in  its  strictest  sense  refers  to  a  discount  given  for  a 
quantity  of  goods  bought  at  a  single  sale  for  a  single  shipment. 
The  cumulative  discount  on  the  other  hand  is  one  given  where 
the  quantity  bought  is  purchased  at  any  one  or  more  times 
within  a  specified  period  and  for  either  one  or  more  shipments. 
These  two  categories  are  not  distinctly  and  entirely  separate, 
however,  because  certain  discounts  partake  in  some  degree 
of  the  characteristics  of  both.  Large  quantities  bought  on  a 
single  order  but  to  be  shipped  over  a  period  of  time,  as  fre¬ 
quently  the  case  in  contract  sales,  bear  certain  resemblances  to 
cumulative  discounts.  Similarly  the  single  purchase  during  a 
cumulative  period  which  is  so  large  as  to  be  equivalent  to  a 
quantity  for  discount  under  the  cumulative  system  resembles 
the  non-cumulative  discount,  and  there  are  various  other 
gradations. 

Economists  such  as  W.  H.  S.  Stevens  hold  that  if  a  manu¬ 
facturer  or  distributor  sells  to  all  purchasers  at  the  same  price 
irrespective  of  quantity  or  other  considerations,  there  is  no 
inducement  for  such  buyers  to  increase  the  size  of  their  indi¬ 
vidual  orders  in  relation  to  their  sales  volume.  By  so  doing, 
they  obtain  no  better  prices  and  merely  involve  themselves  in 
additional  costs  for  interest  and  carrying  charges.  The  one- 
price  system,  therefore  offers  every  incentive  to  hand-to-mouth 
buying  and  the  smallest  possible  orders  consistent  with  sales 
volume.  The  non-cumulative  discount  system,  on  the  other  hand, 
under  some  circumstances  may  afford  a  strong  incentive  to 
larger  orders  in  comparison  with  the  buyer’s  sales  volume 
because  of  the  lower  prices  obtained.  However,  if  the  lower 
price  is  only  sufficiently  lower  than  the  base  price  to  equal  the 
added  costs  to  the  retailer  of  storage,  interest,  etc.,  there  is 
little,  if  any,  incentive  to  purchase  the  amount  per  order 
required  to  get  the  discount.  For  any  great  incentive  to  appear, 
the  discount  must  be  more  than  the  retailer’s  cost,  and  the 
higher  the  discount  is  over  such  costs,  the  greater  the  incentive. 
But,  the  statute  does  not  recognize  the  buyer’s  costs.  It  is  the 
difference  in  the  seller’s  costs  which  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
recognizes.  Insofar  as  the  manufacturer’s  costs  for  storage, 
interest,  etc.,  are  less  than  the  retailer’s  or  wholesaler’s,  their 
cost  differences  could  not  be  translated  into  discounts  sufficient 
to  furnish  any  incentive  to  the  buyers.  Now — unless  competi¬ 
tion  would  1‘emain  unaffected  by  discounts  greater  than  cost 
differences,  these  discounts  would  be  ineffective  to  induce  larger 
orders. 

The  Commission  has  in  several  cases  referred  to  annual 
volume  or  cumulative  discounts,  that  is,  a  discount  based  upon 
combined  purchases  during  a  period  of  time.  In  one  case  the 
Commission  found  the  contract  on  which  the  discriminatory 
prices  were  based  contained  a  recitation  that 

“in  view  of  the  purchases  in  large  quantities,  present  and 
prospective,  the  manufacturer  agrees  to  allow  the  following 
quantity  discounts  on  amounts  bought  by  the  purchaser, 
between  the  period  commencing  on  June  20,  1936,  and 
expiring  on  June  19,  1937: 

$  5,000  to  $10,000—1% 

10,000  to  15,000—2% 

15,000  to  20,000—3% 

20,000  to  30,000—4% 

30,000  and  over  — 5%” 

The  Commission  concluded  that  the  consideration  is  the  purchase 
‘in  large  quantity”  of  the  goods  sold  by  respondent.  However, 
the  offer  neither  expressly  nor  by  implication  can  be  construed 
to  relate  to  the  purchase  of  single  shipments  of  the  value 
specified  nor  was  it  so  construed  by  the  parties  as  evidenced  by 
the  settlements. 

Purchasers  of  large  annual  amounts  sometimes  buy  in  larger 
individual  shipments  than  do  buyers  whose  purchases  do  not 
amount  to  as  large  a  sum.  Large  buyers,  however,  also  place 
numerous  small  orders  and  the  average  size  of  such  orders  is 
frequently  less  than  the  average  size  of  orders  placed  by  buyers 
whose  aggregate  annual  purchases  are  less  in  volume.  Indeed 


under  a  discount  plan  based  on  aggregate  volume  purchases 
for  a  given  period,  such  as  that  contained  in  the  aforesaid  con¬ 
tract,  it  may  cost  the  seller  more  per  dollar  of  sales  to  serve  a 
customer  who  places  a  large  number  of  small  orders  which  are 
sufficient  in  the  aggregate  to  earn  the  discounts,  than  to  serve 
the  customer  who  places  a  few  large  orders  whose  total  is  not 
sufficient  to  obtain  the  discount. 

Large  wholesalers  and  chain  retailers  often  obtain  concessions 
in  the  form  of  cumulative  discounts  in  the  belief  that  their 
transactions,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  purchased,  are  fewer 
in  number,  take  less  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  seller,  and 
cost  the  seller  less.  However,  when  such  a  belief  is  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  facts  the  conclusion  obviously  is  erroneous  and  an 
offer  predicated  thereon  discriminatory.  There  is  no  certainty 
that  the  business  of  the  buyer  who  purchases  from  five  to  ten 
thousand  dollars  in  the  aggregate  of  merchandise  within  a  year 
will  cost  the  seller  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  quantity  than 
the  business  of  one  who  purchases  more  than  thirty  or  less 
than  five  thousand  dollars. 

A  distinction  in  price  between  shipping  cartons  or  shelf 
packages  and  broken  packages  is  readily  understood  and  a 
difference  in  price  based  upon  the  size  of  individual  purchases 
and  shipments  is  likewise  appreciated  but  no  such  distinction 
is  made  in  this  offer. 

A  cumulative  discount  is  sound  only  where  savings  have  been 
achieved  by  the  seller  with  respect  to  individual  sales  made  to 
a  particular  buyer  over  a  period  of  time,  which  savings  were 
not  reflected  in  the  price  at  which  the  buyer  purchased  and  which 
are  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  refunding  at  the  end  of  a  period 
of  time.  But  any  system  of  discounts  based  on  the  amount  of 
annual  sales  is  a  price  discrimination  contrary  to  Section  2(a) 
of  the  Clayton  Act,  as  amended,  if  it  has  any  of  the  injurious 
effects  on  competition  enumerated  in  the  statute,  unless  justified 
as  by  making  only  due  allowance  for  differences  in  cost  not 
previously  allowed  and  resulting  from  the  quantities  sold  or 
delivered. 

The  matter  of  discounts  allowed  and  rebates  paid  to  members 
of  syndicates  or  what  are  sometimes  known  as  central  organiza¬ 
tions  was  considered  in  an  important  decision  of  the  Commission 
in  the  bedding  industry  resulting  in  an  order  to  cease  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  price  under  this  or  any  similar  plan.  Briefly,  to  any 
customer  who  purchased  less  than  $50,000  worth  of  merchandise 
in  any  one  calendar  year,  the  manufacturer  granted  no  discount 
(except  a  2%  cash  discount).  To  any  customer  who  purchased 
merchandise  in  any  one  year  prior  to  1938  to  an  aggregate  of 
$50,000  or  more,  the  following  scale  of  discounts  applied: 

$50,000  to  $75,000—3% 

75,000  to  100,000—4% 

100,000  to  200,000—5% 

200,000  to  300,000—514% 

300,000  to  400,000—6% 

400,000  to  500,000—614% 

500,000  and  over  — 7% 

Aggregate  purchases  of  a  customer  during  a  calendar  year  not 
only  determined  the  rate  of  discount  but  the  discount  rate  thus 
determined  was  retroactively  applied  to  all  purchases  made 
during  the  year,  even  to  those  in  the  no-discount  zone,  so  that 
if  a  customer  bought  $500,000  worth  of  merchandise  in  any  one 
calendar  year,  he  got  the  7  per  cent  discount  on  the  first  $50,000 
worth  of  his  purchases  as  well  as  on  the  remaining  $450,000 
thereof.  The  discounts  were  computed  and  paid  in  cash  shortly 
after  the  end  of  each  calendar  year. 

An  individual  customer  purchasing  $15,000  worth  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  a  year  and  receiving  no  discount  thereon  may  be 
in  competition  in  the  same  locality  of  the  same  city  with  a 
chain  store  or  with  a  syndicate  outlet  purchasing  but  $1,000 
worth  of  merchandise  in  the  same  period  and  receiving  a  dis¬ 
count  of  from  3  per  cent  to  7  per  cent  on  its  purchases  because 
of  the  aggregate  purchases  of  all  the  stores  of  the  group.  Yet 
the  manufacturer  usually  makes  deliveries  to  the  unit  store  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  it  makes  deliveries  to  the  individual 
customer;  the  average  size  of  the  deliveries  to  the  individual 
customer  were  oftentimes  larger  than  the  average  size  of  the 
deliveries  to  the  unit  store,  and  its  salesmen  might  call  upon 
the  unit  store  as  often  as  on  the  individual  customer. 

It  was  possible,  under  the  operation  of  the  Plan,  for  two 
individual  customers  who  are  in  competition  with  each  other 
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and  whose  purchases  approximate  $50,000  during  a  year  to  pay 
aggregate  prices  therefor  varying  almost  as  much  as  $3,500. 

Possibly  among  the  most  far-reaching  decisions  connected  with 
the  Commission’s  administration  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
were  its  decisions  in  the  yeast  cases.  There  the  Commission 
ordered  the  two  leading  manufacturers  to  desist  from  selling 
yeast  at  different  prices  based  upon  the  total  volume  purchased 
or  required  monthly.  Theretofore,  a  customer  whose  require¬ 
ment  of  yeast  was  4,500  pounds  a  month  and  who  purchased 
this  entire  amount  from  one  seller  paid,  according  to  scale, 
18  cents  per  pound,  whereas,  another  customer  whose  require¬ 
ments  of  yeast  were  7,500  pounds  per  month  and  purchases 
4,500  pounds  from  one  seller  paid  only  16  cents  per  pound  for 
the  4,500  pounds  purchased.  Likewise,  a  customer  having  the 
same  monthly  requirements  of  4,500  pounds  but  who  purchased 
only  500  pounds  from  one  seller,  because  of  monthly  require¬ 
ments  of  yeast  of  4,500  pounds  would  pay  only  18  cents  per 
pound  for  the  500  pounds  purchased. 

These  companies  were  also  ordered  to  cease  discriminating  in 
price  by  selling  bakers’  yeast  to  a  single  purchaser  at  prices 
based  upon  the  total  quantity  or  volume  purchased  during  a 
period  of  time  by  such  purchaser,  irrespective  of  the  quantities 
or  volume  delivered  to  the  separate  plants,  factories,  bakeries, 
or  warehouses  of  such  purchaser,  where  the  effect  of  such  dis¬ 
crimination  might  be  to  injure  competition,  except  where  said 
differentials  in  price  make  only  due  allowance  for  differences  in 
the  cost  of  manufacture,  sale  or  delivery. 

A  few  words  with  regard  to  private  label  business.  Those  of 
you  familiar  with  the  legislative  history  of  the  Patman  Act  will 
undoubtedly  remember  that  on  May  27,  1936,  Congressman 
Patman  in  reply  to  a  question  regarding  private  brands  stated 
in  the  House  that  manufacturers  “will  have  to  sell  to  the 
independents  at  the  same  price  for  the  same  product  where  they 
put  the  same  quality  of  merchandise  in  a  package  irrespective 
of  the  brand.” 

Some  of  you  may  recall  the  opinion  expressed  by  that  able 
attorney,  Mr.  Gerald  M.  Ungaro,  Vice-President  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Grocers’  Alliance,  who  stated  in  testifying  before  the 
House  Committee  (page  355  of  the  hearings)  : 

“The  language  of  this  refers  specifically  to  the  words  ‘like 
grade  and  quality,’  for  which,  in  my  opinion,  make  it  manda¬ 
tory  for  a  manufacturer  to  sell  off-branded,  or  so-called 
private-branded  merchandise,  at  the  same  price  that  he 
demands  for  his  branded  merchandise,  which  may  carry  a 
large  advertising  expenditure.” 

In  this  connection  the  cost  justification  seems  to  allow  a  buyer 
to  be  relieved  only  of  those  overhead  expenses  which  such  buyer 
can  show  were  not  incurred  in  the  execution  of  his  purchase. 
Thus,  where  the  manufacturer  is  engaged  five  days  a  week  on 
production  of  his  national  brand  and  a  buyer  suggests  that  he 
produce  on  the  sixth  day  private  brand  goods  and  not  prorate 
overhead  a  probable  lack  of  justification  and  possible  violation 
would  be  presented. 

Congress  intended  to  afford  valuable  support  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  in  his  efforts  to  abide  by  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
Bill  by  the  insertion  of  the  sub-section  which  makes  equally 
liable  the  person  who  knowingly  induces  or  receives  a  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  price  prohibited  by  the  amendment.  This  Section  makes 
it  easier  for  the  seller  to  resist  the  demand  for  sacrificial  price 
cuts  coming  from  mass  buyer  customers  since  it  enables  him 
to  charge  them  with  knowledge  of  the  illegality  of  the  discount, 
and  equal  liability  for  it,  by  informing  them  that  it  is  in  excess 
of  any  differential  which  his  difference  in  cost  will  justify  as 
compared  with  his  other  customers. 

The  Robinson-Patman  Act  is  a  part  of  the  anti-trust  laws,  and 
as  such  is  designed  to  pi-omote  fair  competition  and  to  dis¬ 
courage  that  ruthless  law  of  the  jungle  competition  in  which 
unlimited  price  discrimination  is  a  favorite  path  used  by  monopo¬ 
listically  inclined  corporations.  The  labor  of  those  who  worked 
for  its  passage  has  been  justified  by  its  effect  upon  the  thought 
of  American  industry  and  by  reason  of  the  brake  it  has  placed 
on  the  chain  store  efforts  to  secure  inequitable  prices. 

The  Robinson-Patman  Act  has  tended  to  more  efficient  dis¬ 
tribution  because  it  has  stimulated  study  of  costs  of  distribution 
and  subsequent  elimination  of  needless  and  costly  acts. 


RESOLVED,  That  the  National  Preservers  Association, 
representing  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  production  of 
preserves,  jellies,  and  fruit  butters,  urge  the  acceptance  by  all 
governmental  purchasing  agencies,  and  particularly  the  Quarter¬ 
master  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army,  of  the  two-pound  glass 
jar  known  as  the  Glass  Container  Association  Jar  No.  760  with 
a  closure  known  as  G.C.A.  No.  400-70  MM  as  a  permitted  con¬ 
tainer  and  closure  for  deliveries  under  preserves  and  jam  con¬ 
tracts  with  such  government  agencies ;  that  deliveries  of 
preserves  and  jam  in  such  containers  be  required  to  be  packed 
in  the  shipping  case  known  as  Glass  Container  Case  specifica¬ 
tion  “rough  handling  container.”  Copies  of  the  specifications 
of  both  jar  and  case  are  attached  hereto. 

RESOLVED,  That  the  National  Preservers  Association, 
through  its  Washington  staff,  urge  the  Federal  Specifications 
Beard  of  the  United  States  Government  to  modify  its  specifica¬ 
tions  for  jam,  preserve,  jelly  and  fruit  butter  to  make  them 
conform  to  the  Regulation  of  September  5th,  1940,  establishing 
standards  of  identity  for  those  products  under  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  provided,  however,  that  when  corn  syrup 
is  used  it  shall  not  exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  the 
sweetening  ingredients  (corn  syrup  calculated  on  solids  basis)  ; 
when  dextrose  is  used  it  shall  not  exceed  20  per  cent  of  the 
total  weight  of  the  sweetening  ingredients;  and  when  bids  are 
invited  the  name  or  names  of  the  sweetening  ingredients  desired 
shall  be  indicated. 


NEW  OFFICERS— 1941 

President — Mr.  A.  N.  Chappell,  The  Bama  Co.,  Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

Vice-President — Mr.  W.  E.  Smucker,  The  J.  M.  Smucker 
Co.,  Orrville,  Ohio. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Mr.  Wayne  C.  Meschter,  The  American 
Preserve  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Counsel — Mr.  Daniel  R.  Forbes,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Managing  Director — Mr.  W.  Lowe  Walde,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Y our  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book,  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
j  and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY  -The 
annual  compendium  of  the  industry’s  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN — Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487  pages.  Price  $3.00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning— A.  W.  Bitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 

I  managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

1  857  pages.  Price  $7.00 
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CORN  CANNERS  from  all  sections  of  the  industry  attended 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Corn  Canners’  Service  Bureau 
in  large  numbers  on  convention  Tuesday,  January  21st,  to  hear 
messages  on  Intelligent  Acreage  planning  and  the  relationship 
of  the  defense  program  to  corn  canners. 

President  Langley  opened  the  meeting  with  a  plea  to  corn 
canners  directed  toward  careful  attention  to  1941  production 
plans. 

In  presenting  his  plea  for  Intelligent  Acreage  planning. 
President  Langley  said:  “But  I  wish  and  I  hope  that  you  who 
are  canners  of  corn,  which  is  really  an  important  industry, 
will  stop  and  think  about  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  the 
stuff  after  you  get  it  produced.  I  wish  also  that  having 
thought  that  thing  out  you  will  regulate  the  acreage  that  you 
propose  to  put  down  so  that  when  we  get  through  with  our 
pack  this  fall,  when  we  have  bought  our  cans,  when  we  have 
paid  our  bills,  and  when  we  have  done  all  those  things  we  will 
not  find  ourselves  in  the  place  where  we  have  an  excessive 
amount  of  stuff. 

“Most  of  you  can  remember  back  to  the  two  or  three  years 
that  followed  the  last  war.  Most  of  you  can  remember  the 
55-cent  corn  that  was  sold.  Most  of  you  can  realize  the  cause 
that  created  that  55-cent  corn,  I  don’t  think  that  we  want  to 
experience  a  similar  situation  during  the  coming  year. 

“I  do  think,  if  you  do  not  mind  my  saying  so,  that  we  should 
be  very  careful  of  our  thoughts  as  far  as  acreage  program  is 
concerned  for  this  coming  year. 

“I  am  here  as  President  of  the  Corn  Canners’  Service  Bureau, 

1  think  our  function  has  been  one  of  considerable  importance, 
and  it  is  one  in  which  we  have  urged  conservatism.  We  have 
done  everything  we  could  to  provide  information  and  we  have 
spread  that  inWmation  just  as  broadly  as  we  knew  how.  We 
have  sought  the  fellow  who  lived  at  the  crossroads.  We  have 
tried  our  best  to  see  to  it  that  those  people  knew  what  was 
happening  in  the  corn  canning  industry.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
oufit.  I  believe  in  it. 

“I  have  wandered  around  through  the  lobbies  of  this  hotel  a 
great  deal  during  the  last  day  or  so,  and  I  am  disappointed  to 
say  that  I  think,  from  the  conversations  that  I  have  had  with 
a  great  many  canners  of  almost  every  kind  of  merchandise,  that 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  they  can  go  ahead  and  produce  a 
whole  lot  more  merchandise.” 

John  Baxter,  H.  C.  Baxter  &  Bro.,  Brunswick,  Maine,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Corn  Canners’  Service  Bureau,  appeared 
before  the  session  to  present  a  tentative  outline  of  what  corn 
canners  might  expect  from  the  changes  that  are  being  made  in 
the  purchase  of  corn  by  the  Army,  through  the  work  of  his 
Division  of  the  Advisory  Commission  to  the  Council  of  National 
Defense. 

Sti’essing  that  his  information  was  not  official  but  only  tenta¬ 
tive,  Mr.  Baxter  pointed  out  the  Army  is  primarily  interested  in 
extra  standard  cream  style  corn.  He  also  said  that  he  expected 
the  Army  would  buy  No,  2  corn  and  not  No.  10  corn  from  the 
1941  pack. 

In  answer  to  questions  directed  to  him  after  his  outlines  of 
the  details  with  respect  to  the  specifications  for  Army  purchases 
of  corn,  Mr.  Baxter  pointed  out  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Inspection  at  the  source  of  purchase  for  corn  for  Army 
use  will  be  applied  to  the  1941  crops  if  the  system  for  the 
inspection  can  be  established  by  that  time. 

2.  Inspectors  are  to  be  men  from  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  plus  reserve  officers  who  have  a  background  which 
would  qualify  them  for  carrying  on  the  work. 

3.  Any  company  which  is  a  regular  dealer  or  producer,  as 
defined  in  the  Public  Contracts  Act  and  regulations,  will 
be  eligible  to  make  bids  on  corn  for  Army  purchases. 

Mr.  Banks  Collings  of  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  presented  a  paper  prepared 
by  Mr.  Gus  Burmeister  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
on  “The  Outlook  for  Sweet  Corn  for  Processing.” 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  SWEET  CORN  FOR 
PROCESSING 

(Prepared  by  Gustave  Burmeister,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  and  presented  by  Banks  Collings,  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration.) 

1940  SUPPLY  BELOW  AVERAGE 

The  1940  pack  of  canned  sweet  corn  totaled  15.5  million  cases 
(24  No.  2  cans),  or  about  one  million  cases  more  than  the 
relatively  small  pack  in  1939,  but  about  3.5  million  cases  less 
than  the  1935-39  average  pack.  This  pack,  together  with  a 
carry-over  of  2.9  million  cases,  made  a  total  supply  for  the 
1940-41  marketing  season  of  18.4  million  cases,  about  3.5  million 
cases  less  than  in  1939-40  and  3.3  million  less  than  the  recent 
5-year  average.  The  supply  is  about  equal  to  the  average 
disappearance  of  recent  years,  but  is  less  than  the  total  dis¬ 
appearance  in  the  1935,  1937  and  1939  seasons. 

PROBABLE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  1941 

Stocks  of  canned  corn  held  by  canners  on  January  1,  1941, 
totaled  9.9  million  cases  (all  sizes),  compared  with  12.4  million 
a  year  earlier.  Shipments  during  the  first  5  months  of  the 
1940  marketing  season  totaled  9.3  million  cases,  or  about  9  per 
cent  less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  season. 
If  shipments  during  the  remainder  of  the  1940  marketing  season 
continue  at  the  same  rate,  about  9  per  cent  less  than  a  year 
earlier,  there  will  be  a  carry-over  of  about  1.2  million  cases 
(all  sizes)  at  the  beginning  of  the  1941  season.  This  would 
be  about  1.6  million  less  than  the  recent  5-year  average  of  2.8 
million  cases. 

With  the  prospect  that  the  carry-over  of  canned  corn  into  the 
1941  season  will  be  somewhat  below  normal,  it  is  indicated  that 
all  of  next  season’s  consumption  will  have  to  come  from  the 
1941  pack.  If  consumption  in  the  1941  season  is  to  be  equal  to 
the  average  of  the  last  5  years,  the  pack  would  have  to  total  at 
least  18.4  million  cases.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  owing 
to  increasing  consumer  purchasing  power  during  the  next  18 
months,  the  demand  for  canned  sweet  corn  will  be  for  a  some¬ 
what  greater  quantity  than  the  average  of  recent  years.  Also, 
it  is  likely  that  canners  will  deem  it  advisable  to  maintain  a 
larger  carry-over  stock  than  is  in  prospect  for  1941.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  a  pack  in  1941  of  about  21  million  cases  (24 
No.  2  cans)  would  be  needed.  Such  a  pack  would  provide  around 
19  to  20  million  cases  to  be  added  to  the  carry-over  stock. 

AVERAGE  REQUIREMENTS 

In  order  to  pack  the  equivalent  of  21  million  cases  in  1941, 
a  production  of  840,000  tons  of  sweet  corn  would  be  necessary. 
This  production  estimate  is  based  on  the  assumption  of  a  normal 
pack  out  of  about  25  cases  of  24  No.  2’s  per  ton.  In  1940  the 
crop,  including  a  small  quantity  of  sweet  corn  for  quick  freezing, 
totaled  725,600  tons,  as  compared  with  661,100  tons  in  1939. 

If  yields  equal  to  the  recent  10-year  average  2.12  tons  per 
acre  are  obtained  in  1941,  the  indicated  requirements  could  be 
produced  on  396,000  acres.  If,  however,  the  yield  per  acre  is 
as  high  as  2.25  tons,  the  average  for  the  1935-39  period,  the 
harvested  acreage  could  be  373,000  acres.  To  these  acreages 
should  be  added  about  4,000  acres  for  quick  freezing,  and  in 
order  to  allow  for  normal  abandonment  of  about  6  per  cent,  the 
planted  acreage  would  need  to  be  about  425,000  if  the  lower 
yield  is  obtained  and  about  393,000  if  the  higher  yield  is 
obtained.  Still  higher  yields  similar  to  those  of  1939,  2.66  tons 
per  acre  would  require  only  316,000  acres  for  canning  and  a 
total  planted  acreage  of  340,000  acres. 

It  is  indicated,  therefore,  that  plantings  of  sweet  corn  in 
1941  probably  should  be  between  393,000  and  425,000  acres,  or 
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from  20  to  30  per  cent  larger  than  the  326,510  acres  planted 
in  1940.  These  indications  are  not  estimates  of  probable 
plantings,  but  are  statistical  interpretations  of  what  the  present 
situation  and  prospect  suggest  as  to  requirements  based  upon 
yields  equal  to  the  recent  5-  and  10-year  averages.  It  is  evident 
that  yields  have  been  rising  during  recent  years  owing  largely 
to  the  expansion  in  the  use  of  hybrid  seed  corn.  Even  in  the 
absence  of  optimum  weather  conditions  in  1940,  a  yield  of  2.32 
tons  per  acre  was  obtained,  slightly  above  the  1935-39  average, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  higher  yield  may  be  obtained  in 
1941.  This  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  perhaps  a  10 
per  cent  increase  in  plantings  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  all 
requirements.  The  total  planted  acreage  would  be  359,000 
acres,  and  after  adjustments  for  normal  abandonment  and  quick 
freezing  requirements,  would  require  a  yield  of  2.52  tons  per 
acre  to  produce  the  tonnage  needed  for  a  pack  of  21  million 
cases. 

THE  ELECTION 

Trustees  as  nominated  in  the  various  areas  were  elected 
unanimously  as  follows: 

Illinois — C.  H.  Chitham,  Milford  Canning  Co.,  Milford,  Ill. 

Indiana — A.  E.  Coddington,  Ladoga  Canning  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

lowa-Nebraska — F.  E.  Brewer,  Marshall  Canning  Co., 
Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Maine — Miles  E.  Langley,  Portland  Packing  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 

Maryland — J.  M.  Shriver,  The  B.  F.  Shriver  Co.,  West¬ 
minster,  Md. 

Minnesota — C.  J.  Meister,  Fairmont  Canning  Co.,  Fairmont. 

New  York  —  Stuart  K.  Farrar,  Comstock  Canning  Co., 
Newark,  N.  Y. 

Ohio — J.  I.  Smith,  Jr.,  Esmeralda  Canning  Co.,  Circleville. 

Wisconsin — J.  L.  Albright,  Columbus  Foods  Corp.,  Columbus. 
Western  States — F.  M.  Moss,  Idaho  Canning  Co.,  Payette, 
Idaho. 

Alternates  were  elected  for  the  following  areas  as  nominated 
fi'om  those  areas: 

Indiana — W.  A.  Miskimen,  Stokely  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  India¬ 
napolis,  Ind. 

lowa-Nebraska — Roy  Chard,  Audubon  Canning  Co.,  Audubon, 
Iowa.  A.  H.  Ellis,  Iowa  Canning  Co.,  Vinton,  Iowa. 

Maryland — Parker  Mitchell,  F.  O.  Mitchell  &  Bros.,  Perryman, 
Md.  F.  Hall  Wrightson,  Chas.  T.  Wrightson  &  Sons,  Inc., 
Easton,  Md. 

Maine — John  Baxter,  H.  C.  Baxter  &  Bros.,  Brunswick,  Me. 

Western  States — Reynolds  H.  Peterson,  Big  Horn  Canning 
Co.,  Cowley,  Wyoming. 


The  Double  “S”  W.  G.  Corn  .  .  . 

CLEANER  and  WASHER 


Three  machines  in  one-doing  a  better 
job  than  you  ever  dreamed  could  be 
done 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it 

THE  SINCLflIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


OFFICERS 


At  the  meeting  of  the  trustees  following  the  annual  session, 
all  officers  of  the  Bureau  were  re-elected  as  follows: 

President — Miles  E.  Langley,  Portland  Packing  Co.,  Portland, 
Maine. 

Vice-President — F.  E.  Brewer,  Marshall  Canning  Co., 
Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

Second  Vice-President — J.  M.  Shriver,  The  B.  F.  Shriver  Co., 
Westminster,  Md. 

Secretary — C.  H.  Chitham,  Milford  Canning  Co.,  Milford,  Ill. 

Executive  Secretary-Treasurer  —  Wilbur  G.  Carlson,  302 
Cooper  Ave.,  Elgin,  Illinois. 

Following  the  meeting  an  enjoyable  cocktail  hour  permitted 
meetings  and  greetings  and  an  exchange  of  ideas.  It  served, 
too,  we  will  add  as  Editor,  and  as  an  interested  “looker-over,” 
to  demonstrate  the  extent  to  which  good  fellowship  has  grown 
among  this  group,  as  contrasted  with  former  doubts  and  dis¬ 
trust.  That  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  this  Bureau,  and  it 
ought  to  be  the  reason  for  every  worthwhile  corn  canner  in  the 
business  belonging,  and  similarly  heartily  supporting  the  move¬ 
ment.  If  you  are  an  outsider  you  should  feel  ostracized;  but 
if  so,  that  is  your  own  fault.  A  welcome  awaits  every  creditable 
corn  canner,  and  surely  there  are  no  others.  Get  in  touch  with 
Wilbur  G.  Carlson. 
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CANNED  PEA  MARKETING  INSTITUTE 
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The  regular  annual  membership  meeting  of  the  Canned  Pea 
Marketing  Institute,  Inc.,  to  which  all  pea  canners  had  been 
invited,  was  held  in  the  North  Assembly  Room  of  the  Stevens 
Hotel  at  10:30  A.  M.,  Wednesday,  January  22.  All  producing 
districts  were  well  represented  in  the  attendance. 

There  was  no  published  program,  the  advance  announcement 
stating  only  that  there  would  be  a  presentation  of  analyses 
pertinent  to  the  planning  of  future  operations  of  both  canners 
and  the  work  of  the  Institute,  with  a  report  of  promotional 
activities  and  results,  in  addition  to  the  routine  business  of  the 
annual  election  of  directors. 

Vice-President  F.  Lowden  Jones  of  the  Walla  Walla  Canning 
Co.,  and  a  member  of  the  Board,  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
meeting  as  President  Sorensen  had  been  confined  to  his  room 
for  two  days  with  an  illness  which  had  developed  since  he 
arrived  in  Chicago,  and  was  then  on  the  point  of  leaving  for  a 
hospital  for  treatment. 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  meeting  Secretary  Beale  offered  an 
apology  in  advance  for  w'hat  he  stated  might  be  construed  as 
an  undue  projection  of  a  Secretary  into  the  meeting,  but 
explained  that  the  analyses  and  reports  conceived  to  be  pertinent 
at  this  time  were  so  closely  related  to  the  direct  work  of  the 
management  that  it  seemed  most  practical  for  the  management 
to  make  such  pi'esentations. 

The  room  had  been  “decorated”  prior  to  the  meeting,  with 
panels  of  examples  of  the  wide  publicity  achieved  thru  the 
release  of  recipes  and  general  news  of  the  pea-canning  industry, 
during  the  current  year’s  program.  There  were  also  several 
very  large  charts  and  graphs  placed  in  the  front  of  the  room 
which  were  later  used  to  clearly  support  the  accomplishments 
of  the  promotional  activities. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  budget  for  the  year  June  1, 
1940,  to  May  31,  1941,  as  revised,  provided  for  expenditures  of 
$108,600.00,  of  which  $79,860.00  had  been  allotted  to  advertising, 
merchandising  and  publicity,  $5,130.00  for  market  reporting,  and 
$23,610.00  for  management  services,  housing,  clerical  help,  equip¬ 
ment  and  office  supplies,  travel.  Board  and  Committee  meetings, 
and  other  general  expenses  of  administration  and  incidental 
economic  services. 

FINANCES — The  Institute  began  the  year  with  resources  of 
$14,379.47  and  subsequent  subscriptions  amounted  to  $107,101.06, 
providing  resources  for  the  year  in  the  amount  of  $121,480.53. 
The  subscribers  included  109  pea  canning  companies,  represent¬ 
ing  all  producing  districts,  and  four  can  manufacturers. 
Canners’  subscriptions  were  at  the  rate  of  two-thirds  of  a  cent 
per  case  on  the  1940  pack.  Terms  of  subscription  required  a 
lotal  of  60  per  cent  of  the  pack  as  estimated  on  July  15  at 
23,000,000  cases;  the  total  cases  subscribed  represented  60 
;)er  cent  of  the  estimate  and  approximately  56  per  cent  of  the 
actual  pack  as  subsequently  determined. 

Mr.  Beale  stated  that  the  approved  program  called  for 
mphasis  upon  promotional  activities,  and  a  continuation  of 
narket  reporting  which  had  been  carried  on  continuously  since 
October,  1938.  There  had  been  an  advertising  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  drive  in  January  and  March  of  1939,  but  during  the  dis- 
ributing  year  of  June  1,  1939,  to  May  31,  1940,  the  promotional 
activities  had  been  confined  to  recipe  releases  to  home  economics 
ditors  of  newspapers  and  magazines. 

The  promotional  program  for  this  year  includes  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  publicity  functions,  that  is,  more  recipe  releases 
and  to  include  radio,  releases  of  general  interest  to  the  consumer 
relating  to  canned  peas,  and  of  a  business  character  to  inspire 
and  maintain  the  confidence  of  the  distributing  trade.  Mr.  Beale 
referred  to  the  panels  in  the  room  showing  examples  of  the 
wide  publicity  achieved  by  this  means,  stating  that  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  had  been  a  substantial  factor  in  the  increased  per 
capita  consumption  of  canned  peas  during  the  current  year. 

PUBLICITY — From  September  1  to  January  10  clipping 
reports  showed  for  womens’  page  menus  and  food  stories  a 


lineage  of  2,088,315  representing  a  circulation  of  41,292,733; 
news  pages,  photos  and  trade  press  a  lineage  of  48,295  repre¬ 
senting  a  circulation  of  21,027,974.  Mr.  Theodore  R.  Sills, 
consultant  in  charge  of  publicity,  stated  that  clipping  reports 
were  generally  considered  as  representing  only  20  per  cent  of 
the  material  actually  used  by  newspapers  and  magazines.  In 
addition  I’ecipes  and  food  stories  had  been  carried  on  111  radio 
stations  in  98  cities  and  40  states.  Illustrated  recipes  had  been 
provided  for  radio  stations  which  had  offered  them  upon  request 
of  their  listeners;  one  of  these  releases  had  been  publicized  by 
58  stations,  resulting  in  requests  for  3,192  illustrated  copies. 
These  stations  have  been  eager  for  more  material  of  this  kind. 
A  recording  of  a  broadcast  of  one  of  these  stations  was  played 
for  the  meeting. 

“The  publicity  phase  of  public  relations,”  stated  Mr.  Sills, 
“consists  of  interpreting  facts  about  an  industry  or  a  product 
in  such  a  way  that  it  is  informative  and  interesting  news  to 
the  readers  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  or  to  radios’  listeners ; 
while  advertising  presents  in  nearly  all  cases  only  the  strictly 
commercial  story  of  the  product.”  He  further  distinguished 
between  publicity  and  merchandising  efforts  by  describing 
publicity  as  a  long  range  effort  to  turn  consumers  to  the  use  of 
canned  peas  as  distinct  from  advertising’s  success  in  stimulating 
trade  cooperation  and  immediate  consumer  purchases. 

Mr.  Sills  concluded  by  saying:  “Your  Institute  is  speedily 
turning  the  public  taste  to  canned  peas  through  sound  promotion, 
advertising  and  publicity.  If  this  work  continues,  there  can 
never  be  a  dangerous  threat  from  any  other  vegetable,  either 
fresh  or  frozen.” 

Mr.  Beale  then  described  the  advertising  and  merchandising 
program  as  concentrated  in  the  “Canned  Pea  Carnival” 
scheduled  for  the  period  October  21  to  November  15.  This 
event  had  been  publicized  to  the  trade  by  illustrated  broadsides 
to  all  distributors,  one  an  advance  announcement  early  in 
September  and  a  second  on  September  20  with  full  color  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  three  pages  to  appear  in  Life  magazine  in  issues 
out  on  October  25  and  November  8.  These  broadsides  also 
illustrated  available  store  banners,  streamers,  price  cards  and 
offered  suggestions  for  building  stimulating  canned  pea  displays. 
Cuts  for  local  newspaper  and  handbill  advertising  were  also 
offered. 

A  sound  slide  film  had  been  prepared,  telling  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  story  of  the  campaign  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by 
participation  in  it  for  the  wholesale  and  retail  distributor.  This 
was  the  principal  feature  of  twenty  meetings  held  with  brokers 
and  distributors  in  the  principal  markets  preceding  the  “break” 
of  the  advertising. 

Distributors  were  told  that  canned  peas  had  i-eached  the  first 
position  in  volume  ranking  of  consumption  of  any  canned 
vegetable  or  fruit,  and  thus  having  greatest  consumer  acceptance 
this  item  promised  greater  returns  per  dollar  or  per  hour 
expended  by  the  distributor  in  promotion,  than  could  be  expected 
from  any  other  item.  Mr.  Beale  stated  that  this  point  aroused 
keen  interest  and  that  with  the  opportunity  offered  by  the 
scheduled  national  advertising  it  prompted  many  distributors 
to  action. 

Mr.  Beale  reported  that  175,000  of  the  store  display  sets  were 
distributed — all  that  had  been  provided.  They  were  requested 
by  1,500  wholesale  and  chain  distributors  through  the  participat¬ 
ing  canners,  whose  names  had  been  publicized  to  the  trade  in 
the  broadsides.  Hundreds  of  cuts  for  local  use  had  been 
furnished  and  many  distributors  had  supplemental  material 
printed  at  their  own  expense. 

RESULTS — A  questionnaire  had  recently  been  sent  to  a  cross- 
section  of  the  participating  jobbers,  requesting  comparisons  of 
their  volume  for  October  and  November  1940  and  1939,  and 
inviting  comments  on  the  design  of  the  campaign.  Those  who 
were  able  to  furnish  figures  averaged  a  31.2  per  cent  increase. 
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with  some  outstanding  cases  such  as  that  of  an  Eastern  outlet 
which  reported  10,804  cases  for  the  six  weeks  period  October  6 
to  November  17,  1939,  and  17,394  cases  for  the  period  October  4 
to  November  15,  1940.  Mr.  Beale  distributed  a  five-page  com¬ 
pilation  of  comments  from  these  questionnaires  which  highly 
endorsed  the  plan  and  requested  repetition  of  such  events. 

A  questionnaire  had  also  been  sent  to  participating  canners 
requesting  their  volume  comparison  for  the  two  months  of  1939 
and  1940.  Seventy-two  of  the  109  participating  companies 
responded  with  reports  of  the  cases  shipped.  For  this  group  the 
October  1940  volume  was  117.9  per  cent  of  1939,  leaving  the 
balance  of  the  industry  at  94  per  cent  of  1939.  In  November 
this  group  shipped  162.6  per  cent  of  the  1939  volume,  leaving 
the  remainder  of  the  industry  at  122.1  per  cent  of  1939.  The 
two  months  averaged  134  per  cent  for  the  campaign  group  and 
109.5  per  cent  for  the  remainder.  Many  canners  and  distributors 
also  reported  a  substantial  replacement  volume  in  December 
which  they  attributed  to  the  campaigns’  infiuence  upon  the  move¬ 
ment  out  of  retail  stocks  in  November.  “As  the  industry  move¬ 
ment  in  December  was  nearly  50  per  cent  over  1939  these 
claims  are  borne  out,”  said  Mr.  Beale. 

A  tabulation  of  canned  pea  statistics  over  a  ten-year  period 
was  distributed,  showing  16,411,000  cases  shipped  from  June  1 
to  December  31,  1940,  the  largest  movement  on  record  for  such 
period  and  nearly  three  million  cases  ahead  of  last  year. 

Graphs  illustrated  the  historical  infiuence  of  the  volume  of 
supply  and  the  level  of  all  food  prices  on  the  market  level  for 
canned  peas,  pointing  to  these  influences  this  year  as  indicating 
an  expected  market  level  of  9  cents  per  dozen  less  than  has 
been  experienced.  “The  only  new  influence  to  account  for  this 
difference  is  the  merchandising  and  promotional  work  of  the 
Institute,”  claimed  Mr.  Beale,  “with  not  only  its  stimulation 
of  movement  from  advertising,  but  also  from  the  confidence 
inspired  in  both  distributors  and  canners,  resulting  in  greater 
volume  at  a  stable  market  level.” 

Mr.  Beale  then  referred  to  the  sixteen  million  cases  moved  so 
far  this  year  as  having  returned  something  over  $3,000,000  more 
to  the  industry  than  might  have  been  expected  without  these 
promotional  activities.  He  compared  this  with  the  approximate 
$75,000  spent  for  this  purpose  so  far  this  year. 

“Now  it  may  seem  preposterous,”  said  Mr.  Beale,  “to  claim 
a  return  of  $3,000,000  on  an  investment  of  $75,000,  so  let’s  be 
modest  about  it  and  say  that  some  mysterious  influence  which 
we  cannot  put  our  fingers  on  at  the  moment,  has  accounted 
for  a  large  part  of  this;  although,  we  have  already  shown  that 
over  a  period  of  a  number  of  years  canned  pea  prices  are  very 
responsive  to  the  volume  of  supply,  unless  there  is  a  counter¬ 
influence  from  the  trend  of  all  food  prices  in  general,  and  yet 
we  have  a  greatly  enlarged  supply  this  year  and  there  has  not 
been  an  off-setting  upturn  in  the  Food  Index.  If  general  im¬ 
provement  in  business  and  employment  accounts  for  the  great 
increase  in  movement,  and  for  stability  of  price,  as  opposed  to 
the  usual  effects  of  any  excessive  supply,  why  have  these 
influences  made  canned  peas  alone  their  favorite  child  without 
having  affected  all  other  items  in  proportion?  Personally,  I  can 
find  no  other  substantial  influence  than  the  promotional  work, 
and  the  confidence  it  has  inspired,  but,  nevertheless,  let’s  say 
only  one-tenth  of  this  indicated  difference  in  values  between 
what  is  and  what  might  have  been,  can  be  accredited  to  the 
Institute;  that  should  be  a  sufficient  discount  to  cover  any 
mysterious  factor.  Then,  let’s  say  only  that  we  have  returned 
$300,000  for  $75,000;  it  still  makes  a  mighty  good  investment.” 

SUPPORT — Mr.  Beale  stated  that  it  was  essential  that 
canners  give  due  recognition  to  promotional  work  to  the  full 
extent  justified,  with  respect  to  the  increase  in  volume,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  be  unduly  optimistic  regarding  the  volume 
for  which  they  may  plan  in  the  future.  Said  he,  “Those  who 
may  credit  up  to  3,000,000  cases  of  the  movement  this  year  to 
the  effects  of  promotion  should  discount  the  market  next  year 
by  nearly  the  same  amount  if  promotion  is  not  to  be  continued, 
and  we  have  no  positive  assurance  that  it  will  be.  Those  who 
plan  their  production  on  the  basis  of  the  movement  this  year 
should,  at  the  same  time,  definitely  plan  to  suppoi-t  promotion 
again  next  year.  Those  who  give  no  credit  to  promotion  for 
the  volume  this  year  and  who  use  this  volume  as  a  basis  for 
production  should  check  the  experience  of  last  year  with  the 
year  before,  or  the  two  years  in  which  promotion  was  conducted 


against  any  and  all  other  years;  otherwise  plans  will  be  made 
without  looking  all  the  facts  in  the  face.” 

Mr.  Beale  also  questioned  any  continuation  of  the  monthly 
average  of  the  past  seven  months  into  the  last  five  months  of 
the  year,  pointing  out  that  in  1939  the  increase  which  made  a 
new  record  for  a  year  had  occurred  in  the  last  five  months  when 
promotion  occurred;  that  this  year  promotion  occurred  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year  and  no  advertising  or  merchandising  event 
is  scheduled  for  the  last  half.  “But  there  is  a  certain  momentum 
which  may  be  expected  to  yield  a  better  volume  for  these  last 
months  than  occurred  in  some  other  years,  and  I  believe  we  have 
a  good  measuring  stick  for  it  in  the  per  capita  rate  of  con¬ 
sumption,”  he  said. 

The  per  capita  consumption  for  the  first  six  months  and  for 
the  year  as  a  whole,  for  the  last  five  years  was  shown  as  follows : 

CANS  PER  CAPITA,  CANNED  PEA  CONSUMPTION 


Distributing 

First  Six 

Twelve 

Year 

Months 

Months 

1935-36  . 

2.56 

3.81 

1936-37  . 

2.24 

3.27 

1937-38  . 

2.34 

3.87 

1938-39  . 

2.31 

4.18 

1939-40  . 

2.27 

3.87 

5- Year  Average  .... 

2.35 

3.80 

1940-41  . 

2.72 

Consumption  is  considered  the  same  as  movement  from 
canners’  hands,  particularly  over  a  period  of  years.  As  early 
contract  shipments  make  the  movement  from  canners’  hands 
disproportionately  heavier  in  the  first  few  months,  the  per 
capita  consumption  calculated  on  such  movement  is  not  truly 
reflected  in  this  way  for  the  first  part  of  the  year,  but  on  an 
annual  average  of  several  years  it  is  true.  The  five  preceding 
whole  years  average  61.7  per  cent  over  the  average  of  the  first 
six  months.  Taking  the  figure  of  2.72  for  the  first  six  months 
this  year  and  increasing  it  61.7  per  cent  gives  a  projection  of 
4.40  cans  per  capita  for  this  year,  a  total  of  24,139,367  cases. 
16,411,000  cases  have  been  shipped  in  seven  months,  leaving 
7,728,000  cases  to  be  expected,  on  this  premise,  for  shipment 
the  last  five  months.  This  would  be  slightly  more  than  moved 
in  the  same  preceding  like  period,  both  of  which  would  be  alike 
in  that  no  merchandising  campaign  is  attached  to  either. 

If  such  calculation  of  the  expected  movement  to  the  end  of  the 
year  is  assumed  the  carry-over  would  be  3,868,000  cases.  Mr. 
Beale  significantly  pointed  out  that  the  1940  acreage  would 
provide  a  21,000,000  case  pack  at  70  cases  per  acre,  which  is 
even  less  than  a  normal  average  as  compared  to  the  85  case 
abnormal  yield  of  1940,  and  that  a  supply  somewhat  in  excess 
of  even  this  year’s  abnormal  movement  would  be  indicated  from 
the  same  acreage  as  1940. 

ALASKA  VS.  SWEETS — Another  interesting  point  was  the 
proper  balancing  of  the  supply  as  between  Alaskas  and  Sweets. 
In  the  last  five  years  there  were  three  years  in  which  there  was 
an  ample  supply  of  each.  In  those  three  years  consumption 
was  55  per  cent  Sweets  and  45  per  cent  Alaskas.  A  graph  of 
the  relationship  of  prices  to  volume  of  supply  showed  that  the 
average  price  of  each  type  goes  down  with  an  increase  in  the 
combined  supply,  but  that  within  this  influence  the  differential 
in  average  price  between  Sweets  and  Alaskas  responds  to  the 
proportion  of  each  in  the  total  supply.  When  the  supply  has 
been  in  accord  with  proven  consumer  preference,  that  is,  55 
per  cent  and  45  per  cent,  as  has  occurred  in  two  of  the  last  five 
years,  the  average  differential  between  extra  standard  4-Sieve 
Sweets  and  standard  3-Sieve  Alaskas  has  been  17  V2  cents  per 
dozen ;  when  the  percentage  of  Sweets  has  increased  the  differen¬ 
tial  has  gone  down  to  as  low  as  6  cents.  Canners  were  urged 
to  study  the  Sweets  and  Alaska  situations  separately  in  their 
individual  planning,  Mr.  Beale  stating  that  supplemental  data 
would  be  distributed  later. 

CARRY  ON — Canners  present  were  requested  to  comment  on 
the  future  of  the  Institute  and  their  response  was  of  a  very 
determined  character  to  the  point  that  the  work  must  be  carried 
on.  Reference  was  made  to  a  reported  defection  of  a  few  of 
the  larger  supporters  which  would  necessitate  either  greater 
numbers  of  subscribers  among  the  rank  and  file,  or  a  larger 
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AM  ACHE 


IDEAL 

yiNERS 


COSTS  ONLY  Vac  TO  Ic 
A  POUND  OF  SEED 


Pi  edmont  labelCom  pany 


Green  Pea  Hulling  Specialists 


DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


Known  for  years  for  its  outstanding  protection  against 
seed  decay,  damping-off;  seed-borne  soil  contamination, 
^MESAN  seed  treatment — dry  or  liquid — helps  get 
seeds  off  to  a  good  start  and  proves  its  value  generally 
in  improved  yields.  Treats  beans,  beets,  broccoli,  car¬ 
rots,  cabbage,  kale,  spinach  and  30  other  vegetables. 
For  special  crops,  use  other  Du  Bay  disinfectants: 
CERESAN  for  peas;  SEMESAN  JR.  for  sweet  corn. 
Write  for  free  Vegetable,  Corn  and  Pea  pamphlets. 


BAYER-SEMESAN  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 

Du  Pont  Building  Wilmington,  Del. 


Their  use  means  a  larger  profit  for  the 
canner  because  they  thresh  peas  more 
efficiently  and  permit  the  packer  to  get 
a  pack  of  better  quality. 


Our  entire  organization  specializes  in 
the  manufacture  and  service  of  Hulling 
Machinery  for  the  threshing  of  Green 
Peas,  Lima  Beans  and  similar  products. 
We  do  not  make  any  other  class  of  Ma¬ 
chinery  to  divide  our  efforts.  All  of  our 
efforts  are  devoted  to  serving  the  Can¬ 
ning  and  Freezing  Industries. 


1 

Established  Ilia 

• 

laeerporated  1114 

KEWAUNEE 

WISCONSIN 
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rate  of  subscription  by  the  remainder  of  the  present  supporters, 
in  order  to  finance  a  continuation  as  effective;  but  there  was  a 
determination  to  carry  on  regardless  of  any  hurdles  to  be 
hurdled. 

The  meeting  was  concluded  with  the  election  of  directors, 
among  those  elected  being  eight  who  have  not  heretofore  served 
as  such.  The  new  Board,  and  the  officers  elected  at  the  Board 
meeting  which  followed,  are  as  follows: 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 
Elected  at  Annual  Meeting,  January  22,  1941. 
President — N.  O.  Sorensen. 

Vice-President — G.  Sherwin  Haxton. 

Treasurer — Carl  Scudder. 

Secretary — L.  S.  Beale. 

DISTRICT  No.  1 

G.  Sherwin  Haxton,  Haxton  Canning  Co.,  Oakfield,  N.  Y. 

*S.  C.  Hemingway,  H.  C.  Hemingway  &  Co.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

DISTRICT  No.  2 

*J.  Elton  Mason,  Mason  Canning  Co.,  Pocomoke  City,  Md. 

*G.  Bartol  Silver,  Chas.  B.  Silver  &  Son,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 
*T.  Stran  Summers,  Chas.  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc.,  New  Freedom, 
Pennsylvania. 

DISTRICT  No.  3 

W.  I.  Andrus,  W.  R.  Roach  &  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Carl  Scudder,  John  S.  Mitchell,  Inc.,  Windfall,  Ind. 


DISTRICT  No.  4 

Henry  Hartle,  Owatonna  Canning  Co.,  Owatonna,  Minn. 

*C.  J.  Meister,  Fairmont  Canning  Co.,  Fairmont,  Minn. 

Morton  Steinhart,  Otoe  Food  Products  Co.,  Nebraska  City,  Neb. 

DISTRICT  No.  5 

C.  O.  Davidson,  Columbus  Foods  Corp.,  Horicon,  Wis. 

*J.  F.  Fuhremann,  Fuhremann  Canning  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis. 

G.  J.  Hipke,  A.  T.  Hipke  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New  Holstein,  Wis. 

*M.  W.  Larsen,  The  Larsen  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

William  Opitz,  Elkhorn  Canning  Co.,  Elkhorn,  Wis. 

H.  M.  Seippel,  Central  Wis.  Canneries,  Inc.,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 
N.  O.  Sorensen,  Country  Gardens,  Inc.,  Gillett,  Wis. 

J.  B.  Weix,  Oconomowoc  Canning  Co.,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

DISTRICT  No.  6 

J.  F.  Barker,  Utah  Canning  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

F.  Lowden  Jones,  Walla  Walla  Canning  Co.,  Walla  Walla, 

Washington. 

G.  N.  McMillan,  McMillan  Canning  Co.,  LaConner,  Wash. 
*Angus  Stevens,  Woods  Cross  Canning  Co.,  Clearfield,  Utah. 

DIRECTORS  AT  LARGE 

John  P.  Kraemer,  Mammoth  Spring  Canning  Co.,  Sussex,  Wis. 
John  B.  Stokely,  Stokely  Bros.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


*Indicates  new  members  of  Board. 


AMUSEMENT  FEATURES 


The  record  of  this  year’s  great  Convention  would  not  be  com¬ 
plete  without  a  reference  to  the  “lighter  side  of  life,”  the 
amusement  featui’es.  Those  who  participated  need  no  retelling, 
and  those  who  did  not  can  at  best  find  enjoyment  only  in  a 
“negro  feast.”  “After  the  Ball  Is  Over,”  one  of  the  rejuvenated 
ballads  thanks  to  the  ASCAP  hold-up  on  the  radios,  leads  but 
to  the  bawl  of  those  who  did  not  attend;  but  the  story  must 
go  on. 

The  first  official  feature  was: 

THE  OLD  GUARD  SOCIETY  BANQUET 

PUT  on  in  the  Boulevard  Room,  Hotel  Stevens,  Sunday  night, 
January  19th.  A  new  departure  was  introduced  this  year,  or 
rather  two  of  them.  First,  members  were  permitted  to  bring 
guests,  and  the  opportunity  was  quickly  seized  so  that  instead 
of  the  usual  400  there  sat  down  close  to  600;  and  secondly, 
owing  to  the  new  location,  in  the  Boulevard  Room,  which  has 
no  sufficient  ante  room,  or  meeting  place,  other  than  the  dining 
room,  the  usual  foregathering  of  the  clan  was  practically  im¬ 
possible.  Oldsters,  always  slow  at  adopting  new  wrinkles,  were 
not  noticeably  pleased  at  either  of  these  moves;  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  dining  room,  on  two  floor  levels  did  not  help 
matters. 

A  tasty  menu  was  served  in  the  faultless  style  peculiar 
to  The  Stevens;  there  was  an  almost  total  absence  of  speech¬ 
making,  and  one  lone,  but  attractive  entertainer,  assisted  by 
her  concertina,  enlivened  matters  by  her  unusual  ability  to  sing 
any  song  asked  for,  and  in  good  voice  as  she  strolled  among 
the  tables.  Thom  Scott  missed  his  annual  melancholy  task  of 
reading  the  list  of  deceased  members,  but  they  were  printed 
in  the  Program  of  the  Dinner,  so  all  were  reminded. 

And  with  that  the  conferring  of  Diamond  and  Ruby  pins  was 
on.  The  following  were  so  honored: 

PRESENTATION  OF  PAST  PRESIDENT’S  DIAMOND  PIN  To 
Fred  A.  Stare 

Columbus  Foods  Corporation,  Columbus,  Wis. 

PRESENTATION  OF  DIAMOND  PINS  To 

Max  Bertsch,  American  Can  Co.,  Maywood,  Ill. 

C.  W.  Blackstone,  Standard-Knapp  Corp.,  208  W.  Washington, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


F.  E.  Flynn,  Edgett-Burnham  Co.,  Newark,  New  York. 

J.  A.  Weigand,  162  S.  Kenilworth  Ave.,  Elmhurst,  Ill. 

Fred  Wild,  314  S.  Franklin  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Ira  Nagle,  Nagle  Pkg.  Co.,  Paducah,  Ky. 

PRESENTATION  OF  RUBY  PINS  To 

Ralph  Blodgett,  Fairwater  Canning  Co.,  Fairwater,  Wis. 

Geo.  S.  Bones,  708  E.  Lakeview  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Frank  E.  Brewer,  Marshall  Canning  Co.,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

O.  E.  Bunten,  Geneva  Preserving  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

C.  O.  Davidson,  Columbus  Foods  Corp.,  Horicon,  Wis. 

Lee  W.  Duer,  Elgin  Mfg.  Co.,  Elgin,  Ill. 

H.  G.  Edwards,  American  Can  Co.,  230  Park  Ave.,  New  York. 

H.  G.  Flanders,  American  Can  Co.,  104  South  Michigan,  Chicago. 
Parker  T.  Frey,  Parker  T.  Frey  Co.,  135  S.  2nd  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Anthony  A.  Gugino,  Fredonia  Salsina  Canning  Co.,  178  Prospect, 
Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

A.  E.  Hansen,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  U.  S.  Yards,  Chicago,  Ill. 
W.  P.  Hartman,  Columbus  Foods  Corp.,  Columbus,  Wis. 

Harry  Hatfield,  Columbus  Food  Products  Co.,  Shelbyville,  Ind. 

A.  H.  Kyler,  Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 
Ronald  J.  MacKinnon,  Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

M.  H.  Mann,  Red  Lodge  Canning  Co.,  Red  Lodge,  Mont. 

H.  M.  Carty,  Carty  Canning  Co.,  White  Plains,  Ky. 

George  Pearce,  American  Can  Co.,  6005  S.  Western  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

C.  H.  Petersen,  American  Can  Co.,  230  Park  Ave.,  New  York. 

H.  A.  Pinney,  American  Can  Co.,  104  South  Michigan,  Chicago. 
G.  B.  Rollins,  W.  R.  Roach  &  Co.,  Hart,  Mich. 

James  Stoops,  Stoops  Packing  Co.,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

Maurice  J.  Sullivan,  American  Can  Co.,  230  Park  Ave.,  New  York- 
J.  W.  Taylor,  J.  W.  Taylor  Packing  Co.,  Hailwood,  Va. 

Frank  Throop,  American  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  C.  Webb,  American  Can  Co.,  Ill  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 

THE  ELECTION 

The  Election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  C.  W.  (Blackie)  Black- 
stone,  of  the  Standard-Knapp  Company,  Chicago,  as  President 
for  1941,  automatically  moving  up  into  1st  V.  P.  “Teddy”  Cobb, 
of  the  Ferry-Morse  Seed  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  with  “Sam” 
Gorsline,  Secretary  of  The  Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  perennial  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Society, 
re-elected. 
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LOOK  \W 
FOR 

IMPRINT  V 
‘LA  PORTE  r 
IN  METAL  V 
TO  BE  ' 
SURE  IT’S  A 
LA  PORTE 


GET  MORE  EFFICIENCY 
(/  FROM  YOUR  CONVEYORS 

FLEXIBLE  STEEL  CONVEYOR  BELTING 


The  LA  PORTE  MAT  &  MFC.  CO. 

BOX  124 _ LA  PORTE.  INBIXMA 


You  can  get  smoother  and  more  eco¬ 
nomical  performance  from  your  pre¬ 
sent  conveyors  with  this  flexible 
steel,  long  wearing  belting  that  will 
not  creep,  weave,  jump  nor  wear  the 
pulley  stands.  In  addition,  it  will  not 
deteriorate  while  not  in  use.  and  the 
open  mesh  feature  permits  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  around  products  in  pro¬ 
cess  and  facilitates  sterilizing  with 
steam  or  scalding  water. 

La  Porte  Conveyor  Belting  is  ideally 
adapted  for  use  on  grading,  sorting 
and  picking  tables  as  well  as  in  scald- 
ers,  washers,  cookers,  exhausters,  ele¬ 
vators  and  elsewhere.  Its  perfectly 
flat  surface  speeds  up  the  conveying 
of  cans,  boxes,  bottles  and  other  con¬ 
tainers  empty  or  filled. 


Ask  your  Mill  Supply  House  for  La 
Porte  Conveyor  Belting  in  Monel 
Metal  or  Galvanized  Steel  —  Available 
any  length  and  practically  any  width 
—  or  write  to 


THE  TEXTURE  METER 


an  instrument  for 
testing  the  texture 
(tenderness  or 
toughness)  of 
green  peas,  and 
the  like.  Indispen¬ 
sable  for  canners. 


Ask  for  testi¬ 
monials  and  full 
information. 


Invented  and 
Manufactured  by 

Wm.  F.  CHRISTEL 

Valders,  Wisconsin 


^de  yowi 

ALMANAC 

It  contains  the  answer  to  most  any 
question  you  want  to  know  about 
the  packs,  acreage,  yields,  laws, 
regulations,  labeling  requirements, 
grades  and  Where  To  Buy  your 
needs  etc.  Learn  to  use  it — you'll 
be  surprised  at  its  thoroughness. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

20  South  Gay  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


CAi-LV 


^TTRACTIVELV  cOLOREP 

Om'Specuiltif^ 


^  CO 


CHICAGO, ILL 
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The  special  feature  of  the  entertainment  was  the  reappearance 
of  the  New  York  Cannery  Boys  in  “Inflammation  Pleeze,”  a 
satire  on  canners  and  canners’  habits,  brokers  and  whatnot,  so 
successfully  “pulled  off”  at  the  Buffalo  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Canners  Convention,  and  they  played  their  parts  like 
professionals. 

There  followed  a  very  high  class  entertainment,  by  profes¬ 
sionals,  fully  enjoyed  by  all. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  SUPPER 


No  ONE  can  say  just  how  many  were  disappointed  because 
of  their  inability  to  obtain  tickets,  but  over  900  brokers, 
and  their  guests,  filed  into  the  beautiful  Grand  Ballroom  of  the 
Palmer  House,  Sunday,  Januai-y  19th.  The  attraction — good 
food  and  good  fellowship — and  as  usual  there  was  an  abundance 
of  each. 

Mr.  Paul  F.  Myers,  Counsel  for  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association,  delivered  a  scholarly  address  on  the  world  situa¬ 
tion.  Dr.  John  I.  Davis,  humorist,  was  on  the  program  for  the 
third  successive  year.  We  heartily  agree  with  the  general  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  Committee  would  be  not  only  safe,  but  most  wise, 
in  offering  Dr.  Davis  a  permanent  contract. 


THE  YOUNG  GUARD  SOCIETY  BANQUET 


WELL  over  450  Young  Guardsmen,  an  organization  of  the 
younger  men  of  the  industry  with  less  than  20  years  of 
service,  and  which  purpose  is  to  “get  acquainted,”  gathered  on 
Monday  evening,  January  20th,  for  their  Annual  Banquet,  this 
time  in  the  spacious  Boulevard  Room  of  the  Stevens  Hotel, 
because  they  had  exceeded  the  capacities  of  the  usually  used 
Tower  Ballroom.  After  sumptuously  satisfying  the  inner  man 
they  witnessed  as  nice  a  lot  of  entertainment  as  they  could 
have  seen  anywhere,  which  was  truly  a  tribute  to  the  Committee 
in  charge.  At  the  meeting  which  preceded  the  banquet  H.  J. 
McGrath  Company’s  R.  D.  Cleavland,  of  Baltimore,  was  elected 
President  to  succeed  J.  Ed.  Hall  of  American  Can  Company’s 
Ogden  branch.  J.  Larry  Driscoll,  Jr.,  of  Lansing  B.  Warner’s 
Portland,  Oregon,  office  was  elected  first  Vice-President,  and  J. 
L.  Gentry,  a  food  broker  of  Spartansburg,  S.  C.,  second  Vice- 
President.  T.  Stran  Summers,  of  Chas.  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc., 
New  Freedom,  Pennsylvania,  was  named  Recording  Secretary, 
with  Robert  W.  Mairs,  also  of  H.  J.  McGrath,  Baltimore,  suc¬ 
ceeding  himself  in  the  office  of  Secretary-Treasurer. 


Universal 

PLUNGER  FILLER 


For  filling  Tomato  Products  light 
and  heavy,  Pumpkin,  Soups  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds,  Baby  Foods,  Liguids, — 
Dog  Foods,  etc. 


THE  BIG  DINNER  DANCE 


Always  the  gala  social  affair  of  the  Convention,  The  Can- 
^ning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Association’s  Annual  Dinner 
Dance  again  exceeded  the  capacities  of  the  Boulevard  Room  of 
The  Stevens  Hotel.  Held  on  Wednesday  evening  of  Convention 
Week  all  of  the  Convention  notables  with  their  ladies  were 
there  to  renew  acquaintances  and  to  enjoy  a  genuinely  “good 
time.”  The  food  was  good,  the  entertainment  tops  and  the 
dance  a  merry  one.  As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Committee’s 
Co-Chairmen  Herbert  Bangston  and  Sherlock  McKewen,  those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  attend  the  affair,  long  a  sell-out, 
will  fondy  cherish  memories  of  an  enjoyable  occasion. 


Designed  for  high  speed,  200  cans 
or  more  per  minute. 


One  hand  wheel  universally  ad¬ 
justs  the  fill. 


Runs  very  smooth.  No  waste.  Accur¬ 
ate  fill. 


THE  AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY  THEATRE 
PARTY 


No  mashing  of  product, 


Headed  by  Ray  Noble  and  his  internationally  famous  or¬ 
chestra,  the  All  Star  entertainment  cast,  presented  by  the 
American  Can  Company  at  the  Chicago  Theati’e  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning,  January  23rd,  performed  bidlliantly  for  a  capacity  house 
of  delighted  guests.  Talking  it  over  after  the  show,  it  was 
impossible  to  agree  on  one  outstanding  act.  Each  one  was  a 
headliner  in  itself. 

Mr.  Gordon  H.  Kellogg,  Vice-President  of  the  American  Can 
Co.,  gave  a  short  address  of  welcome  and  introduced  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Paulus,  new  President  of  the  National  Canners  Association. 
Mr.  Paulus  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  entire  Convention  for  a 
most  enjoyable  evening. 


Either  chute  or  worm  and  disc  feed, 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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BE  MINDFUL  of  RETAILERS*  GOOD-WILL 

by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade** 


Many  reasons  through  the  years  have  kept 
canners  from  many  advertising  and  merchan¬ 
dising  activities,  and,  as  a  result  as  a  class  of 
business  men,  they  may  be  absolved  of  many  crimes 
against  what  would  seem  to  be  good  business  when  the 
building  of  retail  dealer  support  and  co-operation  are 
concerned.  For  instance,  we  are  plagued  in  many 
'•ases  by  a  horde  of  one  cent  sales:  a  box  of  soap 
powder  at  the  regular  price  and  a  Cannon  dish  towel 
for  one  cent ;  a  can  of  coffee  ready  to  serve  when  boil¬ 
ing  water  is  added  and  a  half  size  tin  for  one  cent,  and 
so  on.  Really,  one  cent  sales  and  many  other  sales 
promotion  plans  have  been  worked  to  death  until  retail 
dealers  are  beginning  to  rise  up  in  arms  against  them. 

The  chief  complaint  is  that  the  dealer  has  his  regular 
stock  on  hand  and  then  the  manufacturer  comes  into 
the  market  with  a  one  cent  sale,  special  pack.  It’s 
advertised  and  the  dealer  must  increase  his  inventory 
against  the  ad  or  else  see  his  customers  go  elsewhere 
for  the  deal,  while  his  investment  in  the  ordinary  pack¬ 
ing  lies  dormant  until  the  force  of  the  deal  offer  has 
spent  itself.  It  may  well  be  that  later  in  the  year,  in 
our  efforts  towards  defense  you  will  see  one  cent  sales 
outlawed  by  Federal  edict,  and  if  you  ask  me,  the  day 
when  this  is  done  will  be  welcomed  by  many,  including 
manufacturers  already  too  far  involved  in  meeting  this 
sort  of  competition.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  not  many 
one  cent  sales  can  be  traced  to  the  canner. 

There  are  not  many,  however,  who  have  not  searched 
their  minds,  read  sales  suggestions  and  pondered  deeply 
on  how  they  might  develop  increased  consumer  interest 
in  their  goods  without  the  expense  of  a  staggering 
advertising  campaign  in  the  magazines,  newspapers  or 
over  the  air  lanes.  While  considering  this  problem 
one  should  always  bear  in  mind  the  purpose  and  intent 
of  the  effort  and  its  effect  on  the  retail  dealer.  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  campaign  that  adds  materially  to  an  already 
crowded  inventory  of  retail  stocks  will  ever  build  a 
^reat  deal  of  good-will  on  the  part  of  the  dealer,  and 
that  is  what  most  sales  campaigns  must  accomplish 
or  fail.  Still,  the  problem  of  securing  initial  added 
nterest  on  the  part  of  the  dealer  must  be  solved  if  we 
are  to  make  any  material  progress  in  our  attempts  to 
ecure  stepped-up  consumer  interest  in  our  products. 

Of  course,  if  a  canner  can  present  to  his  trade  some 
>ales  plan  that  has  as  a  vital  part  of  it  a  basis  of 
lelping  the  dealer  sell  more  goods,  he  will  secure  that 
quickened  interest  on  the  part  of  retail  dealers,  but 
^uch  plans  all  have,  as  a  rule,  a  background  of  adver- 
cising  or  increased  dealer’s  helps,  and  in  this  instance 
such  help  is  what  we  want  to  avoid  and  yet  secure 
heightened  dealer  support  and  interest. 

Right  now  we  find  prices  of  canned  foods  at  whole¬ 
sale  creeping  up.  Gradually,  of  course,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  they  are  advancing  as  is  only  natural.  Somewhere 


along  the  way,  added  profits  are  accruing  to  the  canner 
as  is  right  and  proper.  “The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire”  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know !  As  long  as 
payrolls  and  wages  increase  we  can  stand  this  and  still 
clear  our  warehouses  inasmuch  as  consumption  will 
not  be  lessened  by  the  advances.  But  what  of  the 
future  and  what  of  the  competitor  whose  goods  are 
on  about  a  par  with  ours  from  a  quality  standpoint? 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  works  for  him  as  well 
as  for  us  and  we  find  him  getting  his  share  from  cus¬ 
tomers  whom  we  have  regarded  as  ours  in  a  large 
measure.  Something  might  be  done  about  this  and 
manufacturers  are  doing  it  in  other  lines.  They  are 
doing  it  in  one  or  two  ways.  Canners  might  well 
follow  their  example. 

The  first  plan  we  now  find  superseding  one  cent  sales 
and  their  like  is  that  of  a  temporary  reduction  in  price 
of  a  particular  item  in  a  line.  For  instance,  you 
publish  your  price  list  at  the  usual  time,  you  move 
goods  at  about  the  normal  rate  on  this  price  list  but 
you  find  you  have  a  slight  overstock  of  a  certain  grade 
in  your  warehouses.  A  temporary  reduction  in  the 
price  of  this  for  thirty  days  will  often  move  more  than 
the  usual  quantity  of  the  article  with  an  increase  in 
dealer  good-will  that  will  remain  in  the  minds  of  your 
buyers  for  some  time.  Remember,  your  temporary 
reduction  in  price,  while  maintaining  your  regular  list, 
results  in  an  increase  in  profit  for  the  handler,  and 
profit  always  has  been  and  always  will  be  a  primary 
buying  motive. 

Even  better,  in  the  opinion  of  many  manufacturers, 
is  the  plan  of  shipping  a  case  of  goods  containing  say 
24  units  and  billing  as  20  or  22.  The  purpose  of  this 
is  not  essentially  different  than  in  the  first  case  but 
the  presentation  may  be  dressed  up  in  an  attractive 
manner  and  increased  sales  result.  If  the  product  is 
new  to  the  majority  of  retail  dealers  and  the  billing  is 
20  units,  four  may  be  given  away  as  samples  to  in¬ 
terested,  worthwhile  customers.  Or  they  may  be  used 
as  samples  by  dumping  in  open  glass  dishes  so  that  all 
possible  purchasers  may  see  what  they  are  buying. 
Confidentially,  while  this  plan  of  showing  the  product 
open  on  the  counter  is  a  splendid  new  business  builder, 
not  too  many  retail  dealers  are  in  favor  of  it  because 
of  their  decrease  in  profits  if  several  cans  or  units  are 
used  as  samples.  A  consistent  campaign  of  billing 
each  shipping  case  a  few  units  short  at  occasional 
intervals,  with  instructions  in  each  case  that  the  whole 
has  been  billed  short  in  order  that — (so  many)  cans 
may  be  used  for  sampling,  will  promote  sales  at  a 
healthy  rate.  And  at  the  same  time  build  good-will 
by  insuring  the  dealer’s  usual  rate  of  profit. 

Once  in  a  while  manufacturers  follow  a  plan  for 
getting  foods  or  other  products  displayed  that  appeals 
to  many  dealers.  This  deal  I  have  in  mind  is  sometimes 
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called  a  “Cold  Cash”  display  deal.  The  manufacturer, 
over  a  short  period,  pays  the  dealer  a  cash  bonus  for 
displaying  the  product  in  certain  specified  amounts, 
say  about  a  five-case  minimum.  This  payment  may  be 
made  on  larger  or  smaller  amounts  and  has  the  added 
effect  of  increasing  dealer’s  purchases  until  the  in¬ 
crease  is  noticeable  in  the  wholesaler’s  purchases.  The 
offer  may  be  made  payable  on  receipt  of  wholesaler’s 
paid  invoice  and  certification  that  display  has  been 
made,  or  if  a  retail  salesman  is  on  the  territory  his 
o.  k.  on  the  payment  may  be  thought  to  be  most  desir¬ 
able.  No  matter  how  you  work  out  details  of  the  pay¬ 
ment,  the  net  result  is  that  more  goods  will  be  moved 
over  a  certain  period,  and  more  consumers  will  have 
their  attention  called  to  the  goods. 

As  I  have  suggested,  merchandising  deals  calling 
for  the  payment  by  consumers  of  an  additional  sum, 
no  matter  how  small,  for  some  article  foreign  to  the 
one  being  promoted  will  probably  be  out  of  question  as 
soon  as  consumer  leagues  become  alive  to  the  fact  that 
one  wishing  to  buy  a  can  of  peaches  ought  not  to  be 
offered  a  chance  to  buy  the  article  and  a  dish  cloth  for 
one  cent  additional,  but,  instead,  they  ought  to  be  able 
to  buy  the  peaches  without  the  dish  cloth  for  a  cent 
less  than  usual.  Sooner  than  some  of  us  think,  the 
chances  are  that  governmental  pressure  will  be  brought 
on  all  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  foods  to  insure 
the  purchase  by  consumers  of  all  foods  at  the  lowest 
possible  price  in  order  that  incomes  may  be  conserved 
for  defense  purposes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  may 
not  be  stated  as  baldly  as  this  but  increasing  taxes. 


GRAMS  of 


local.  State  and  National  will  make  such  demands  on 
all  purses  that  not  even  the  penny  will  be  left  after 
the  purchase  of  food  for  the  buying  of  some  non- 
essential.  You  may  argue  that  every  housewife  needs 
dish  cloths  and  bath  towels  but  common  sense  will 
indicate  that  in  times  when  all  money  possible  must  be 
turned  to  the  defense  of  the  nation,  all  consumers 
should  be  allowed  to  decide  when  they  need  those 
articles  and  not  have  their  purchase  tied  up  with  that 
of  food  or  vice  versa. 

On  the  other  hand,  submit  your  proposition  of  a 
lowered  price  to  the  retail  trade,  with  its  consequent 
lowered  price  to  the  consumer,  or,  at  least,  an  added 
incentive  to  buy  without  additional  expense,  and  you 
will  find  but  little  if  any  criticism  of  your  action.  No 
matter  what  the  necessities  of  the  defense  program, 
advertising  will  not  disappear  altogether  from  our 
merchandising  picture.  Not  all  attempts  to  build  con¬ 
sumer  good-will  and  interest  will  have  to  be  abandoned. 
Keep  yours  attuned  to  the  times  and  you  will  be  able 
to  do  quite  a  lot  toward  keeping  your  former  customers 
and  getting  new  ones.  And  remember,  you  had  better 
do  this  because  some  day  you’ll  wish  you  had  built 
solidly  in  creating  consumer  good-will  instead  of  taking 
the  easy  way  of  letting  your  flow  of  goods  go  here 
and  there  as  opportunity  demanded.  Planned  selling 
is  as  necessary  now  as  ever,  in  many  cases,  even  more 
so !  You  don’t  see  leaders  in  the  industry  letting  down 
on  constructive  sales  and  advertising  efforts.  Your 
sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  you  follow  their 
example ! 


INTEREST 


“LIFE”  AT  THE  CANNERS  CONVENTION 

There  was  a  steady  clicking  of  cameras 
and  flashing  of  lamps  at  this  year’s 
Convention,  for  along  with  others  Life 
magazine  was  on  the  job  to  pictorially 
record  happenings.  “Life  Goes  to  the 
Canners  Convention”  will  appear  on  the 
newsstands  Friday,  February  28th. 

HIPKES  BUY  CANNERY 

The  Hipke  Family  of  New  Holstein, 
Wisconsin,  has  purchased  the  Merton 
(Wis.)  Canning  Company  plant  which 
will  be  known  as  Hipke  Foods,  Inc.,  with 
offices  at  New  Holstein.  Incorporators  of 
the  new  company  are  A.  T.  Hipke,  G.  J. 
Hipke,  H.  G.  Hipke,  and  R.  R.  Hipke. 
Gerald  J.  Hipke  is  the  present  President 
of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association. 

CAMPBELL  BUILDS  ADDITION 

Lockwood  Green  Engineers,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  are  preparing  plans  for  a  new 
four-story  building  84x140  feet  of  rein¬ 
forced  concrete  and  steel  construction,  as 
an  addition  to  the  Campbell  Soup  Com¬ 
pany’s  tomato  pulp  plant  at  the  foot  of 
Cooper  Street,  Camden,  N.  J. 


HOWARD  HEINZ  DIES 

Howard  Heinz,  President  H.  J.  Heinz 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  died  February  9th 
in  Jefferson  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  from 
a  cerebral  hemorrhage,  aged  63.  He  had 
gone  to  the  hospital  shortly  before 
Christmas  to  undergo  an  operation,  and 
his  condition  seemed  to  be  good  until  the 
relapse.  His  family  was  at  his  bedside. 

Son  of  Henry  J,  Heinz,  founder  of  this 
great  food  producing  house,  he  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1900  and  immediately 
entered  his  father’s  business  as  clerk. 
Five  years  after  he  was  made  advertising 
manager;  in  1907  became  sales  manager, 
and  in  1915  chairman  of  the  board, 
assuming  the  presidency  upon  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1919.  He  married  Eliza¬ 
beth  Granger  Rust  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  in 
1906,  and  the  couple  were  blessed  with 
two  sons,  Henry  J.,  named  after  the 
founder,  and  Rust  Heinz,  named  after 
the  mother. 

During  the  first  World  War  he  served 
as  Food  Administrator  of  Pennsylvania 
and  as  a  member  of  the  war  industries 
board  in  Philadelphia.  Recently  he  sent 
Lord  Beaverbrook,  British  Minister  of 
Aircraft  Production,  $80,000  to  purchase 
new  planes  for  the  R.  A.  F. 


In  1927  Howard  Heinz  gave  $100,000 
to  Yale  University  to  endow  the  Howard 
Heinz  Students’  Educational  Fund;  and 
with  other  members  of  his  family  pre¬ 
sented  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  with 
a  million  dollar  chapel,  dedicated  in  1938, 
as  a  memorial  to  his  father.  He  was  a 
director  in  many  prominent  firms  of  the 
country,  and  rated  one  of  the  best  posted 
men  in  this  country. 

F.  M.  C.  CATALOG 

Many  new  machines  are  illustrated  and 
described  along  with  a  complete  line  of 
canning  equipment  and  supplies  in  the 
new  Food  Machinery  Corporation  General 
Catalog  No.  600,  which  first  made  its 
appearance  at  the  Canners  Convention. 
The  Catalog  is  so  complete  that  every 
canner  should  have  one  at  hand  for 
reference  purposes.  It  may  be  obtained 
without  obligation  by  addressing  the 
company  at  Hoopeston,  Illinois. 

TO  REBUILD  OLIVE  PLANT 

The  olive  processing  plant  of  Phoenix 
Bros.,  Fair  Oaks,  Calif.,  recently  dam¬ 
aged  to  the  extent  of  $100,000  by  fire,  is 
to  be  rebuilt. 
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An  Announcement 


j/Vfter  testing  in  the  laboratory  and  in  com¬ 
mercial  operation  some  5,000,000,000  can 
ends,  we  announce  Darex  L-3  Sealing  Com¬ 
pounds.  Just  as  the  original  Darex  water  dis¬ 
persions  introduced  in  1931  marked  a  big  stride 
forward  from  sealing  compounds  made  with 
latex,  Darex  L-3  (a  basically  new  type  of  dis¬ 
persion)  sets  a  new  standard  for  seaming  charac¬ 
teristics,  resistance  to  water  and  steam,  abuse 
resistance,  and  adhesion  to  the  tin  plate. 

Darex  L-3  Compounds  have  that  extra  factor 
of  safety  demanded  by  today’s  high-speed  can¬ 
ning.  This  is  made  possible  by  taking  advantage 
of  what  can  be  done  only  with  man-made  dis¬ 
persions,  and  by  eliminating  the  disadvantages 
of  natural  latex. 

DEWEY  AND  ALMY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

FACTORIES  AT 

CAMBRIDGE  CHICAGO  OAKLAND  MONTREAL 

LONDON  MELBOURNE  BUENOS  AIRES 


Research  Keeps  Darex  Compounds  Years  Ahead 
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DEATH  OF  JOHN  C.  DOELLER 

John  C.  Doeller,  President  of  the 
Simpson  &  Doeller  Company,  Baltimore, 
widely  and  favorably  known  throughout 
the  entire  industry  as  producers  of  fine 
labels  for  canners  and  distributors  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  died  at  his  home 
on  February  10th,  in  his  sixtieth  year. 
He  had  been  sick  for  only  about  ten  days. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Bertha  E. 
Strauven,  whom  he  married  in  1911,  and 
one  son,  J.  Lusk  Doeller;  three  brothers, 
Charles  H.,  Henry  Jr.,  and  Walter  O. 
Doeller;  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Carrie  Corbin 
of  Baltimore,  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Severn  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  one  grand¬ 
daughter,  Linda  Margaret  Doeller. 

The  funeral  was  held  Wednesday. 
February  12th,  from  the  Jenkins  Funeral 
Parlors,  with  services  at  10.30  A.  M.  in 
Greenmount  Cemetery,  conducted  by  Rev. 
Harris  E.  Kirk,  pastor  of  Franklin 
Street  Presbyterian  Church,  with  full 
Masonic  Honors,  and  largely  attended  by 
members  of  the  industry  of  this  section. 
John  was  a  lovable,  well-liked  person, 
and  will  be  sadly  missed  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  especially  by  members  of  his 
company,  all  of  whom  were  devoted  to 
him. 

CAL-PAK  OCCUPIES  NEW  BUILDING 

The  California  Packing  Corporation, 
San  Francisco,  is  now  occupying  a  two- 
story  addition  erected  adjoining  the  head- 
quai’ters  building  on  California  street. 
This  occupies  the  site  of  the  building 
which  formerly  housed  the  Alaska  Pack¬ 
ers’  Association,  now  in  a  new  home 
adjoining  its  old  quarters. 

INDIANA  CANNERS  INTRODUCE  BILL 

The  Indiana  Canners  Association  has 
sponsored  a  bill  in  the  General  Assembly 
providing  for  new  research  work  at 
Purdue  University  as  an  aid  to  the 
canning  industry  of  the  State. 

GRADES  FOR  FRUIT  COCKTAIL 

A  tentative  draft  for  standards  for 
grades  of  canned  fruit  cocktail  has  been 
developed  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  of  U.  S.  D.  A.,  which  is  being 
forwarded  to  packers  of  the  product  for 
their  consideration  and  criticism  before 
final  promulgation  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  new  standards  became 
effective  February  1st,  1941.  Additional 
copies  of  the  draft  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  the  Bureau  at  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia. 

UTAH  CANNERS  TO  MEET  THIS  MONTH 

February  28th  and  March  1st  are  the 
dates  set  for  the  31st  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Utah  Canners  Association,  which 
will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Ben  Lomond, 
at  Ogden,  Utah,  according  to  word  from 
Secretary  Harvey  F.  Cahill. 

HORMBY  SUCCEEDS  MILLS  AT 
LANDRETH 

Charles  T.  Hormby  has  succeeded  Hal 
Mills  in  charge  of  plant  breeding  opera¬ 
tions  for  D.  Landreth  Seed  Company. 


CANNED  SALMON  WEEK  FEBRUARY  28 

Backed  by  the  strongest  advertising  in 
years  and  getting  the  active  cooperation 
of  canners,  the  canned  salmon  industry’s 
1941  Lenten  sales  drive  begins  with 
National  Canned  Salmon  Week,  Febru¬ 
ary  28th  to  March  7th.  Colored  ads  in 
national  magazines  featuring  canned 
salmon  are  impressing  the  consumer  with 
Ihe  exceptional  nutritional  value  of  this 
food. 

CANNED  FISH  RECIPES 

V/ith  the  Lenten  season  close  at  hand, 
the  question  of  how  to  serve  seafood  in 
its  many  and  various  forms  has  been 
answered  by  American  Can  Company  in 
their  new  and  timely  “Canned  Fish 
Recipes”  booklet  which  is  certainly  not 
wanting  for  ideas  to  serve  these  denizens 
of  the  deep  ranging  from  sardine  to  tuna. 

Proper  recognition  is  given  to  each  one 
of  the  canned  fish  family  in  the  form  of 
an  introductory  history  relating  the  type 
or  specie,  where  caught  and  canned,  can 
sizes  and  net  weight,  grades  and  nutri¬ 
tional  value — all  extremely  helpful  to  the 
army  of  housewives  who  are  clamoring 
for  more  information.  Tasty  dishes, 
created  and  tested  in  the  Canco  Testing 
Kitchen,  include  shrimp,  oysters,  salmon, 
codfish  and  othei’s.  Judging  from  this 
extensive  list,  it  would  seem  that  just 
about  all  the  salt  water  residents  had 
taken  to  cans.  Full  color  and  black-and- 
white  photographs  point  up  the  booklet 
and  show  how  appetizing  these  recipes 
look  when  completed.  Home  Economists 
(both  teaching  and  practicing),  dietitians 
and  home  demonstration  agents,  for 
whom  this  book  was  planned,  will  enjoy 
its  thorough  coverage  of  the  canned  fish 
subject. 

W.  E.  ROBINSON  COMPANY  CITED 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
ordered  the  food  brokerage  firm  of  W.  E. 
Robinson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Belair,  Mary¬ 
land,  to  cease  and  desist  from  violation 
of  the  brokerage  provision  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act. 

BUYS  WAREHOUSE 

The  three-story  concrete  warehouse  at 
Harrison,  Alabama  and  Mariposa  Streets, 
San  Francisco,  occupied  by  S.  &  W.  Fine 
Foods,  Inc.,  for  the  last  15  years,  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Warehouse  Invest¬ 
ment  Co. 


DISTRIBUTORS^  ACTIVITY 

FOOD  RESEARCH  PROGRESSING 

Ten-minute  meals  and  foods  designed 
for  the  aged  or  middle-aged  may  be  out¬ 
standing  among  the  food  research  de¬ 
velopments  of  the  future,  Lewis  W. 
Waters,  vice-president  in  charge  of  re¬ 
search  for  General  Foods  Corporation, 
declared  this  week. 

Speaking  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Certi¬ 
fied  Milk  Producers’  Association  of 
America,  which  held  its  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  New  York  this  week,  Mr.  Waters 
spoke  on  “Better  Meals  for  Tomorrow.” 

“Ready-to-serve  products  are  on  the 
increase,”  he  declared.  “Many  products 


now  require  only  the  addition  of  milk 
before  cooking.  You  can  buy  complete 
spaghetti  dinners  in  a  package,  and  even 
Crepe-Suzettes  or  hearts  of  palm  in  a 
can.  Perhaps  the  better  meals  for 
tomorrow  won’t  take  more  than  10 
minutes  to  prepare.” 

Milk  remains  the  great  national  bev¬ 
erage,  Mr.  Waters  said,  in  spite  of  the 
growing  tendency  to  drink  our  foods.  He 
cited  the  rise  in  canned  fruit  juices  and 
more  recently  the  vegetable  juices — to¬ 
mato,  carrot,  beet,  and  spinach. 

“Research  is  designing  foods  more 
intelligently  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  old  or  young,”  Mr.  Waters  de¬ 
clared.  “New  advances  are  being  made 
in  infant  feeding  and  the  nourishment  of 
20  million  school  children.  With  less 
than  two  million  babies  born  a  year,  the 
infant-food  manufacturer  is  stretching 
his  market  with  a  line  of  ‘Junior  foods’ 
for  the  older  children.  The  next  step 
may  be  foods  designed  for  the  aged,  or 
middle-aged. 

“Attention  is  being  given  to  special 
foods  for  the  ailing,  or  the  allergic.  Food 
sensitization  is  a  vast,  almost  unexplored 
field.  It  is  known  that  some  human 
beings  are  sensitive  to  seme  food,  and 
the  whole  subject  of  allergies  is  receiving 
the  serious  attention  of  the  food  scientist. 

“And  so  we  find  research  making  our 
foods  more  colorful,  more  aromatic,  moi'e 
appetizing,  more  nutritious,  of  finer  tex¬ 
ture,  better  packaged,  and  of  finer  and 
finer  quality.  Bright  colored  foods  are 
increasing,  for  we  eat  with  our  eyes. 
Along  with  fruit-fiavored  gelatin  des¬ 
serts,  we  now  have  colored  coconut, 
tapioca  and  even  colored  bread. 

“Our  knowledge  of  flavor  is  still  an 
art  rather  than  a  science,  but  methods 
of  measuring  and  evaluating  flavors  are 
being  developed  so  they  can  be  controlled 
and  duplicated.  Old  flavors,  such  as 
butterscotch,  have  acquired  new  popu¬ 
larity.” 

Mr.  Waters  asserted  that  research  is 
contributing  toward  making  our  nation 
well-fed,  but  he  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  half  our  people  don’t  get  enough 
of  the  proper  food  to  enjoy  full  health 
and  vigor. 

“Too  many  families  have  poor  diets,” 
he  said,  “some  have  fair  diets,  too  few 
have  really  good  diets.  A  great  need  is 
for  more  milk  and  milk  products,  eggs, 
meat,  and  certain  fruits  and  vegetables. 
It  is  estimated  that  nearly  half  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  an  eastern  state  has  incipient 
scurvy  every  soring,  known  as  soring 
fever,  but  usually  treated  with  sulphur 
and  molasses  instead  of  vitamin  C. 

“This  condition  exists  in  our  nation 
not  only  because  some  people  can’t  afford 
proper  food,  but  also  because  others  havn 
insufficient  knowledge  f'f  dietetics.  Re¬ 
search  is  continually  reducing  the  cost  of 
foods  to  the  consumer,  and  the  food 
industry  is  broadcasting  *’ccurate  dietetic 
information  in  a  multi' of  ways. 

“We  are  only  at  th''  b'’ginning  of  o’lr 
knowledge  of  nutritirn.  but  enough  is 
known  to  give  better  health,  greate’’ 
vigor,  more  useful  lives  to  more  reople, 
if  the  present  knowledge  could  be  gen¬ 
erally  applied.” 
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W  A  N  T  E  D 

All  VafUeiie4> 

CANNED  FOODS 

THE  ARMY  &  NAVY 
WHOLESALE  GROCERS 
FOOD  BROKERS 
CHAINS  and 
VOLUNTARIES 

•  CANNERS — The  above  is  addressed  to  you.  These  factors  are  your 
customers.  They  use  the  ALMANAC  of  the  Canning  Industry  to  guide 
them  in  their  buying  of  canned  foods.  Tell  them  what  you  have  to 
offer  in  an  ad  in  the  "Almanac"  that  will  keep  you  continually  before 
them  throughout  the  entire  year  for  the  one  initial  cost. 

•  Here  you  get  your  advertising  right  along  with  all  of  the  industry's  neces¬ 
sary  references — food  laws,  labeling  requirements,  U.  S.  grades  (for 
quality  determination),  statistics,  and  other  data,  vital  to  every  canned 
foods  buyer — to  guarantee  a  full  year  of  attention,  and  to  continually  invite 
their  business.  Ready  early  in  March.  Order  space  now  to  assure  good 
position. 

Compiled  and  published  annually  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE  20  S.  GAY  STREET  BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 


•  Machinery  and  Supplymen — Each  subscriber  to  THE  CANNING  TRADE  receives  the 
Almanac.  Using  it  you  can  keep  canners  ever  mindful  of  you  and  your  offerings. 
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LOOKING  AHEAD 


Far-sighted  men  in  the  canning  industry 
realizing  the  possibilities  of  this  critical 
year,  are  now  covering  their  major  seed 
requirements  for  1942  by  means  of 

GROWING  CONTRACTS 

calling  for  future  deliveries  from 
this  season’s  crops. 

Details  gladly  sent  on  request 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

Main  Office:  New  Haven,  Connecticut 

Atlanta  •  Cambridge,  N.Y.  •  Indianapolis 
Los  Angeles  Memphis  Salinas  •  San  Antonio 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Prices  Moving  Up — Winter  Vegetables  Not 
Competitors — Army  Demand  Swelling — All 
Buyers  Want  Quality — The  New  Prices. 

MOVING  UP — It  looks  very  much 
like  the  long  expected  upward 
movement  in  canned  foods  prices 
has  begun  in  earnest.  Diminish¬ 
ing  spot  supplies  in  all  lines,  and 
unfavorable  weather  handed  out  by 
Mother  Nature  in  the  winter  grow¬ 
ing  regions,  have  combined  to  make 
buyers  realize  that  any  further 
wait  will  cost  them  money.  So 
buying  has  been  rolling  along  at  a 
merry  clip  this  week,  and  all 
branches  of  the  distributing  service 
have  been  participating. 

Unseasonable  rains  and  winds 
along  the  Pacific  Coast  have  played 
havoc  with  the  spring  spinach  crop, 
and  pack,  and  have  injured  the 
asparagus  crop.  The  Imperial 
Valley  expected  to  ship  the  largest 
crop  of  peas  on  record,  and  has 
done  well,  but  its  season  will  be 
over  by  the  time  you  read  this. 
Going  down  into  Arizona  and 
Texas  considerable  damage  has 
been  done  by  the  rains,  and  the 
spinach  crop  will  be  heavily  cut,  as 
will  also  the  green  bean  crop  and 
other  winter  vegetables.  Nor  did 
the  visitation  end  there.  It  went 
on  over  into  Florida  bringing  the 
ending  of  what  tomato  canning  was 
being  done,  and  likewise  cutting 
j’jwn  the  supply  of  the  green, 
"  inter  vegetables.  This  is  critical 
‘ :  this  time  of  the  year,  since  home- 
r""oduced  supplies  have  been  con- 
'  med,  and  the  people  are  now 
irced  to  use  canned  foods,  though 
at  is  not  the  right  term  to  use, 
nee  no  force  is  needed,  the  public 
.ving  learned  that  canned  fruits 
.d  vegetables  are  not  only  fine 
sting  and  good  to  eat  but  that 
ey  are  cheaper  than  all  others, 
ere  being  no  waste  whatever  in 
^y  product  when  bought  in  cans, 
d  a  great  time  and  labor  saver 
.  well. 
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The  cantonments,  all  over  the 
country,  are  now  rapidly  filling  up 
with  the  new  army  recruits  and 
that  means  rush  orders  for  all 
manner  of  food  supplies,  and  as 
you  know  canned  foods  play  a  very 
prominent  part  in  all  these  menus. 
So  buying  by  the  Government  for 
these  defense  forces  is  heavy,  and 
it  is  now  said  that  but  little  if  any 
difficulty  is  being  experienced  in 
taking  2s  and  2i/>s  instead  of  10s 
as  originally  wanted,  and  preferred 
because  of  easier  handling.  If 
there  was  any  attempted  squeeze 
on  10s  by  speculators  it  has  failed, 
and  from  the  way  additional  lots 
are  creeping  out  the  holders  realize 
that  today’s  prices  are  tops.  The 
legal  technicalities,  such  as  the 
Walsh-Healy  Act,  etc.,  do  not  apply 
to  1940  packed  goods,  spots. 
Whether  or  not  they  will  be  rigor¬ 
ously  applied  on  the  1941  packs 
remains  to  be  seen. 

THE  MARKET — There  is  such  a 
drive  by  commercial  and  Govern¬ 
ment  buyers  for  the  better  quali¬ 
ties,  extra  standards  and  choice, 
that  the  gap  in  prices  between 
them  and  the  standard  or  poorer 
goods,  is  steadily  widening.  Buying 
is  now  subject  to  more  careful 
checking  for  quality  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  the  Food  Administration 
is  cooperating  in  this  work.  Those 
tendering  bids  to  the  Government 
might  save  themselves  time,  if  they 
are  uncertain  about  their  quality, 
by  having  the  goods  graded  first, 
with  the  certificates  to  show.  That 
applies  as  well  to  buyers’  labels 
whether  supplied  on  Government 
orders  or  distributed  throughout 
the  trade. 

PRICES — There  are  not  nearly  as 
many  “bargain-brokers”  low  price 
lists  being  put  out  as  there  used  to 
be,  but  apparently  some  canners 
are  asleep  to  present  conditions  and 
the  market.  A  postal  card  carry¬ 
ing  “bargains”  quotes  apparently 
Pennsylvania  packed  2s  standard 
tomatoes,  with  salt,  at  62 1/2  c.  Can¬ 
ners  in  that  State  are  quoting  fair 


standards  at  70c,  with  no  mention 
of  salt.  Other  quotations  show 
Baltimore  holding  standard  2s  to¬ 
matoes  at  621/2C,  but  it  is  said  on 
the  street  that  no  one  will  sell 
below  65c,  most  of  them  want 
671/^c,  and  many  are  withdrawn 
entirely.  Broadly  speaking  canned 
tomatoes  are  in  strong  hands,  by 
which  we  mean  that  the  holders 
can  sell  or  not  just  as  they  think 
wise.  Virginia,  which  always  seems 
to  like  being  a  few  cents  under 
Baltimore,  should  take  notice. 
Canned  tomatoes  will  be  in  steady, 
heavy  demand  from  now  on,  with 
no  southern,  winter-canned,  toma¬ 
toes  to  disrupt  the  market.  That 
pack  has  been  heavily  cut,  and 
never  was  heavy  enough  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  market  as  it  has  done 
at  times.  Buyers  and  brokers 
“played”  it  against  holders,  and 
often  got  away  with  the  effort. 

Cut  green  beans  is  another  pack 
which  the  Mid-west  is  cashing  on, 
while  some  of  our  canners  are  miss¬ 
ing  their  opportunity.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  good  standard  cut  2s  are 
strong  at  75c  up,  with  10s  at  $3.50 
as  bottom.  No  need  to  listen  to 
lower  offers.  The  supply  is  going 
out  very  rapidly,  and  again  there 
will  be  no  intervening  early  packed 
beans  to  undo  things. 

Fancy  spinach,  which  is  the  only 
sort  that  ever  should  be  packed,  is 
quoted  at  80c  for  2s,  $1,021/2  for 
21/2S,  and  $3.65  for  10s,  all  as  bot¬ 
tom  prices.  Crop  conditions  in  all 
regions  where  spinach  is  canned 
are  not  good  right  now,  and  the 
output  may  be  curtailed.  At  least, 
spot  holders  should  wait  until  they 
know  the  supply  will  be  heavy  be¬ 
fore  ever  cutting  any  prices.  The 
demand  is  growing,  and  will  grow 
for  a  good  article. 

Corn  and  peas  and  lima  beans 
are  all  receiving  attention,  and  the 
prices  are  strong ;  beets,  too,  are  in 
good  position,  with  cut  2s  at  70c 
and  10s  at  $3.40.  Sliced  beets  are 
80c  and  $3.65. 
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Sweet  potatoes  for  solid  pack  are 
quoted  at  $1.15  and  10s  at  $4.25; 
while  2V2S  syrup  pack  are  held  at 
$1.30,  and  the  No.  3  squat  at  $1.05. 
Sauerkraut  is  quoted  at  75c  for 
2V2S,  and  $2.50  for  10s. 

Fancy  dark  red  kidney  beans  are 
held  at  STVsc  and  $4.50. 

Lye  hominy  2s,  80c;  10s,  $2.40. 

Applesauce  2s  are  80c  and  10s 
$3.50. 

Red  pitted  cherries  are  quoted 
10s  at  $5.25,  Baltimore. 

For  want  of  space  read  the 
following  market  reports,  as  they 
are  very  informing. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Buying  Heavy — Prices  Advancing — Canned 
Foods  At  Present  Prices  Look  “Good”  To 
All  Classes  of  Buyers — Mid-west  Canners 
Setting  the  Pace  —  Peas  Meeting  Steady 
Demand — Salmon  Nearly  Cleaned  Up — Sar¬ 
dine  Prices  Nominal — Fruit  Prices  Moving 
Up — More  Interest  Being  Shown. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  Feb.  13,  1941. 

THE  SITUATION  —  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  slowness  of  canners  in 
announcing  futures  quotations, 
buyers  have  taken  hold  of  the  spot 
canned  foods  market  with  a  will, 
and  trading  was  quite  active  this 
week,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Wednesday  was  observed  as  a  holi¬ 
day  in  this  market.  Standard  qual¬ 
ity  vegetables  are  in  good  demand, 
and  prices  are  advancing  on  string- 
less  beans,  corn,  and  tomatoes,  with 
peas  also  on  the  strong  side.  The 
canned  fish  list  is  strong,  reflecting 
the  favorable  statistical  position  of 
the  market,  and  attention  is  ready 


to  swing  over  to  canned  fruits, 
which  also  seem  due  to  show  an 
upward  spurt  in  prices. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Distributors  have 
definitely  loosened  up  in  inventory 
policies,  and  current  buying  in 
many  cases  represents  buyers’ 
needs  up  to  about  mid-April,  in 
many  instances.  There  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  conviction  among  well-posted 
trade  observers,  that  almost  any 
canned  foods  at  today’s  price  levels 
will  look  good  ninety  days  from 
now — Whence,  the  rush  to  get  aboard 
the  bandwagon  while  there  is  yet 
time. 

TOMATOES  —  Standard  tomatoes 
in  the  South,  which  have  been 
lagging  behind  the  rest  of  the 
market,  are  at  last  beginning  to 
move.  The  market  for  full  stan¬ 
dard  2s  is  now  quoted  at  62  to 
65c,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  by  many  can¬ 
ners.  On  2V2S,  85c  seems  to  tell 
the  story,  while  10s  range  from 
$2.75  up,  as  to  brand  and  seller. 
In  the  Midwest,  canners  seem  to 
have  worked  the  market  for  stan¬ 
dard  2s  up  to  65c  or  better,  cannery, 
with  21/2S  at  85c  and  upwards,  and 
10s  at  $3.00.  Just  why  the  Mid¬ 
west  tomatoes  should  command 
premiums  over  Southern  pack,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
many  purchases  are  currently 
being  made  for  tender  to  the  Army, 
which  specifies  only  grade,  regard¬ 
less  of  origin,  is  a  mystery  which 
should  call  for  a  little  looking  into 
and  repricing  on  the  part  of  can¬ 
ners  in  the  South. 

BEANS — The  market  for  standard 
stringless  beans  has  worked  up  to 
75c  on  2s  and  $3.50  on  10s  in  the 


South,  and  they  are  reported  mov¬ 
ing  well  at  these  levels.  Futures 
are  not  yet  in  the  spotlight  on  this 
item. 

CORN — The  big  news  of  the  week 
comes  from  the  Tri-States  area, 
where  packers  have  advanced  their 
prices  on  standard  evergreen  corn 
to  a  minimum  of  72VoC,  with  75c 
bottom  with  most  sellers.  On  extra 
standards,  the  range  now  is  85  to 
90c,  while  fancy  is  strong  at  $1.00 
and  upwards.  Buyers  are  showing 
some  interest  in  offerings  of  Mid¬ 
west  corn  futures,  with  the  market 
seemingly  established  at  821/0  to 
95c  on  fancy. 

PEAS  —  Spots  have  shown  no 
change  during  the  week,  but  were 
coming  in  for  a  better  call  for 
prompt  and  nearby  shipment, 
where  stocks  of  wanted  sizes  and 
grades  are  obtainable.  Consider¬ 
able  interest  is  shown  here  in 
offerings  of  futures  out  of  the 
Northwest,  and  tentative  prices 
named  by  Wisconsin  canners,  which 
list  standards  at  80c  and  upwards, 
are  also  being  studied  with  interest. 

SALMON  —  With  stocks  nearing 
the  vanishing  point,  prices  are  re¬ 
flecting  this  situation.  Fancy  red 
Alaska  now  seems  to  be  at  $2.90 
on  popular  brands,  with  pinks  up 
to  $1.60-$1.65,  and  chums  $1.45- 
$1.50.  Resale  salmon  is  attracting 
some  attention  here,  the  recent 
rapid  run-up  of  prices  f.o.b.  Seattle 
having  afforded  holders  here  a  nice 
margin  in  turning  over  their  hold¬ 
ings  to  competing  distributors, 
where  any  small  surpluses  may 
exist.  It  is  reported  that  unsold 
stocks  of  all  grades  of  No.  1  tall 
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Write  For  Our  New  Canners,  Price  List  Featuring  Penna.  Certified 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 


salmon  held  by  canners  as  of  Janu¬ 
ary  31  totaled  only  388,406  cases, 
as  compared  with  total  holdings  of 
1,343,821  cases  on  the  same  date 
in  1940. 

SARDINES — Buyers  are  still  seek¬ 
ing  Maine  sardines,  but  there  are 
no  firm  offerings  by  canners,  and 
the  market  is  nominal.  California 
No.  1  ovals  are  strongly  maintained 
at  $3.10,  and  are  reported  coming 
in  for  a  better  demand  by  jobbers, 
both  in  Eastern  and  Southern 
markets. 

TUNA — Reports  from  California 
note  a  stronger  market  for  tuna, 
due  to  expected  commandeering  of 
many  of  the  vessels  making  up  the 
tuna  fleet.  For  prompt  shipment, 
yellowfin  holds  at  $5.50  for  halves 
and  $10.00  for  Is,  with  whitemeat 
held  at  $7.00  for  halves  and  $13.00 
for  Is.  Striped  bluefin  is  currently 
posted  for  prompt  shipment  at 
$5.25  for  halves  and  $10.00  to 
$11.00  for  Is. 

SHRIMP — There  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  buying  interest  shown  in 
this  item,  and  prices  rule  firm  at 
recent  levels,  which  are  $1.35  to 
$1.40  for  No.  1  wet  jumbos,  $1.30 
for  large,  $1.25  for  medium,  and 
$1.20  for  small,  all  f.  o.  b.  Gulf 
cannery  points  or  f.  o.  b.  New 
Orleans. 

CITRUS  FRUITS — Recent  strength 
on  both  grapefruit  juice  and  fancy 
sections  continues  on  both  Florida 
and  Texas  packs,  and  canners  gen¬ 
erally  are  withdrawn  from  the 
market  temporarily  until  they  have 
£'n  opportunity  to  catch  up  with  the 
large  volume  of  business  booked 


on  the  price  move  during  the  clos¬ 
ing  half  of  January. 

CALIFORNIA  PEACHES  —  Reports 
from  the  Coast  this  week  indicate 
that  canners  are  firming  up  in  their 
prices  on  clings,  a  number  of  sellers 
now  posting  standard  2Vos  at 
$1,171/2  and  choice  at  $1.27V2> 
representing  increases  of  21/2  cents 
per  dozen  on  both  grades.  Standard 
sliced  seem  to  have  worked  up  to  a 
range  of  $1.25-$1.30,  which  is  71/2 
cents  over  recent  quotations  on  the 
inside  figure.  Stocks  of  sliced  in 
all  grades  are  very  light. 

OTHER  FRUITS — Buyers  are  show¬ 
ing  more  interest  in  apricots  for 
prompt  shipment,  a  number  of 
canners  having  recently  put  out 
offerings  at  attractive  price  levels. 
Pears  are  coming  in  for  more  de¬ 
mand,  with  standard  21/2S  at  $1.50 
minimum  with  most  sellers.  No.  10 
fruits  of  all  descriptions  are  still  on 
the  upgrade,  with  stocks  short  and 
many  canners  withholding  offer¬ 
ings,  figuring  that  they  will  be  able 
to  dispose  of  any  carryover  stocks 
against  Army  contracts  before 
1941  pack  fruits  become  available. 
With  national  cherry  week  in  the 
offing,  canners  are  looking  for  more 
business  on  red  sour  pitted  cher¬ 
ries,  but  the  market  is  still  affected 
by  current  large  holdings.  Offer¬ 
ings  of  2s  at  85c  to  87V2C  are  re¬ 
ported,  with  10s  at  $4.25  to  $4.50, 
f.  o.  b.  factory  points. 

NEW  CANNERY  COMPLETED 

The  new  citrus  and  juice  cannery  being 
built  by  the  McDonald  Corporation,  at 
Lakeland,  Florida,  has  been  completed 
and  will  shortly  get  into  operation. 
Canned  orange  juice,  certified  as  to  vita¬ 
min  content  and  enriched  with  dextrose, 
will  be  featured. 


Buyers  Slow  To  Cover  Requirements  — 
Tomatoes  Advance  —  Interest  Continues  In 
Peas — Corn  Cleaning  Up — Heavy  Bean  Sales 
— Spinach  Packers  Withdraw — Other  Items 
In  Good  Demand — ^The  Grocery  Octopus. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  Feb.  14,  1941. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Said  a  prom¬ 
inent  Factor  today — “The  Chicago 
Trade  have  not  yet  awakened  to 
the  real  situation  on  either  Spots 
or  Futures.  The  buyers  are  lag¬ 
ging  behind  the  procession  and  if 
they  do  not  soon  change  their  poli¬ 
cies,  they  will  be  left  high  and  dry.” 

What  this  man  meant  was  that 
Chicago  has  not  been  anticipating 
their  requirements  and  have  not 
availed  themselves  of  the  attractive 
Future  quotations  that  have  been 
named  and  which  in  the  main,  have 
already  been  withdrawn. 

TOMATOES  —  No.  21/2  standard 
tomatoes  have  recorded  an  advance 
of  5  cents  per  dozen.  Well  posted 
authorities  maintain  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  buy  No.  21/2  standards 
out  of  Indiana  or  Ohio  today  at 
under  85c  factory  or  90c  delivered. 
A  week  ago,  sales  were  being  made 
at  85c  delivered. 

This  advance  in  No.  2V2  tins 
should  help  out  the  market  position 
on  No.  2  standards.  These  are  still 
available  at  60c  to  62l^c  Indiana 
shipping  point  with  some  sales 
being  made  at  621/2C  to  63V2C  deliv¬ 
ered  Chicago. 

No.  10  tin  standards  still  occupy 
a  very  firm  position,  and  standards 
are  hard  to  obtain  at  under  $3.00 
factory. 


¥OR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


■  Tihiie  lUKTinriEiD*  Westminster, Md. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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TOMATO  PRODUCTS — Tomato 
puree  has  been  quiet  of  late.  Stan¬ 
dard  catsup  has  been  wanted  but 
the  easiness  in  that  market  has  dis¬ 
appeared  and  canners  are  now 
holding  at  higher  levels.  Tomato 
juice  has  had  routine  call  of  late. 

PEAS  —  Continued  interest  is 
noted  in  the  popular  sellers.  No.  2 
standard  Early  June  peas  are 
wanted  and  buyers  anxious  to 
obtain  at  80c  to  82i4c  delivered 
Chicago.  Such  lots  are  few  and  far 
between.  Extra  standard  grades, 
particularly  in  Alaska  No.  3  sift¬ 
ings  have  also  been  in  demand. 

Keen  interest  centers  in  Future 
peas.  The  big  majority  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  canners  have  not  named  prices. 
It  is  stated  that  one  large  Company 
has  gone  on  record  that  costs  in 
Wisconsin  will  average  six  if  not 
seven  cents  per  dozen  more,  basis 
No.  2  tin  peas,  than  in  1940. 

CORN  —  No.  2  standard  crushed 
white  corn  is  really  getting  scarce. 
Lots  at  70c  factory  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  States  have  disappeared 
and  72y2C  to  75c  factory  is  the  pre¬ 
vailing  market. 

Extra  standard  cream  style 
white  as  well  as  yellow  corn  is 
quoted  at  85c  to  90c  factory,  with 
fair  interest. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — No.  2 
standard  cut  green  beans  have 
been  wanted  at  75c  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  shipping  points.  Can¬ 
ners  have  sold  heavily  at  that  basis. 

No.  10  tin  extra  standard  and 
No.  10  standard  cut  green  beans 
as  well  as  wax  are  wanted  but  are 
unobtainable. 

Some  future  green  bean  and  wax 
bean  business  has  been  booked  at 
about  last  year’s  basis  on  the 
higher  grades  and  21/2C  to  5c  per 
dozen  above  the  1940  basis  on  the 
lower  grades. 

SAUERKRAUT  —  A  heavy  volume 
of  business  has  placed  a  firm  foun¬ 
dation  to  the  market  with  the 
prices  2V2C  to  5c  per  dozen  higher 
than  that  of  a  few  weeks  ago. 

SPINACH  —  The  California  can¬ 
ners  that  named  opening  prices  as 
reported  in  this  column  last  week, 
have  booked  so  heavily  that  they 
have  withdrawn  from  the  market. 
Other  canners  claim  that  those 
opening  prices  were  out  of  all 


reason,  entirely  too  low  and  that 
No.  10  fancy  California  spinach 
should  command  easily  $3.50  in¬ 
stead  of  the  $3.25  figure. 

Arkansas  canners  are  booking 
limitedly  on  the  basis  of :  No.  2  tin 
spinach,  65c  factory;  No.  2i/4  tin, 
85c  factory;  No.  10  tin,  $2.75 
factory. 

ASPARAGUS — The  trade  expected 
quotations  on  California  asparagus 
by  now  as*  the  intimation  during 
the  recent  convention  on  the  part 
of  two  canners  on  the  Coast  was 
that  they  would  be  able  to  name 
them  early  on  account  of  the  early 
season. 

Illinois  and  Michigan  asparagus 
canners  are  well  sold  up  on  spots 
and  are  entering  SAP  orders  on 
new  packing. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT 
JUICE — 52V2C  to  55c  on  No.  2  tin 
Texas  grapefruit  juice  seems  to  be 
the  bottom  of  the  market.  In 
Florida,  grapefruit  sections  have 
sold  at  75c  although  some  canners 
are  holding  for  80c. 

Orange  juice  and  blended  juice 
'  is  wanted  but  due  to  the  high  mar¬ 
ket  on  fresh  oranges,  it  is  difficult 
for  buyers  to  cover  their  wants. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Advertised 
brands  advanced  their  prices  on 
peaches  as  expected.  This  has 
developed  some  volume  and  prices 
are  firm.  No.  21/2  standard  sliced 
clings  are  about  cleaned  up  and 
$1.20  to  $1,221/2  coast  is  the  best. 
Some  No.  21/^  choice  halves  and 
sliced  clings  were  quoted  at  $1.25. 

Cocktail  is  firm  with  No.  10 
fancy  and  No.  10  choice  in  limited 
supply. 

APPLES  AND  APPLESAUCE  —  A 
tight  market  rules.  Stocks  in  can¬ 
ners  hands  are  greatly  reduced 
from  that  of  a  year  ago.  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  canners  have 
marked  up  the  balance  of  their 
holdings. 

FISH — California  tuna  is  report¬ 
ed  somewhat  firmer  although  buy¬ 
ing  interest  has  been  quiet.  Stocks 
of  unsold  salmon  in  canners’  hands 
are  the  lowest  in  a  number  of 
years.  Some  prices  are :  No.  1  tall 
medium  reds,  $2.00 ;  No.  1  tall 
pinks,  $1.65;  No.  1  tall  chums, 
$1.50.  Shrimp  is  stronger  with 


$1.30  Gulf  for  the  No.  1  large. 
Some  canners  ask  $1.35  for  the 
large.  Sardines  also  occupy  a 
strong  position. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  “OCTOPUS” — Here  is  some¬ 
thing  for  those  who  sell  the 
“octopus”  to  think  about. 

Recently  there  was  published 
various  sums  that  the  different 
food  firms  of  the  country  spent  for 
advertising  last  year.  Among  those 
figures  were  the  following  that  the 
“octopus”  spent  in  magazines  only : 
$14,000  for  promotion;  $24,733  on 
bread;  $3,500  on  butter;  $26,000 
on  cakes;  $13,200  on  eggs;  $175,- 
575  on  coffee;  $13,812  on  Dexo 
shortening;  $73,625  on  Ann  Page 
foods ;  $2,358  on  meats ;  $27,045  on 
Nectar  tea — or  a  total  of  $792,679. 
Mind  you,  this  was  in  magazines 
only.  How  much  more  the  “octo¬ 
pus”  spent  in  their  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  over  the  country  is 
unknown. 

It’s  just  a  case  of  where  the 
“Octopus”  is  getting  too  large  and 
the  Courts  should  divide  them  up 
just  like  they  did  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  a  number  of  years  ago. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Rains  Hurting  Crops  and  Tempers — Small 
Canners  Repeating  Last  Year’s  Error  on 
Spinach  Prices — Vegetables  Active — Army 
and  Navy  Buying  —  Peaches  Advancing  — 
Strong  Position  of  Pineapple  —  Grapefruit 

Juice  Prices  Stepped  Up — Salmon  Very 
Firm. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  13,  1941. 

RAINS — Persistent  rains  continue 
in  California  and  are  not  only 
becoming  wearing  on  the  nerves 
of  those  accustomed  to  proverbial 
sunshine,  but  are  proving  damag¬ 
ing  to  early  crops  in  many  places. 
Press  reports  of  a  record  rainfall 
for  the  season  to  date  are  badly 
exaggerated,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  precipitation  for  this  period  at 
San  Francisco  is  now  equal  to  the 
normal  for  the  whole  season. 
Definite  damage  has  been  done  to 
spring  plantings  of  spinach  and  to 
early  peas  and  farm  operations 
have  been  seriously  hampered.  On 
the  bright  side  of  the  ledger  is  the 
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illing  of  underground  reservoirs 
and  the  prospects  of  good  later 
yields  of  crops  in  general. 

SPINACH — Despite  the  rather  un¬ 
favorable  outlook  for  the  spinach 
crop  at  this  writing,  as  the  result 
of  excessive  rain  in  some  growing 
districts,  prices  on  spring  pack  are 
commencing  to  make  an  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
smaller  operators.  These  lists  dis¬ 
regard  the  experience  of  last  sea¬ 
son  when  those  who  accepted  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  basis  of  low  prices  saw 
the  profits  go  to  others.  One  of  the 
lists  now  in  effect  offers  1941 
spring  pack  spinach  as  follows; 
8-ounce,  511/4  cents;  picnic,  57^4 
cents;  No.  Is,  72V->  cents;  No.  2s, 
85  cents;  No.  21/2,  $1.00;  and  No. 
10s,  $3.25.  These  prices  are  far 
below  those  quoted  on  spot  stocks 
of  last  spring’s  pack,  or  even  the 
recent  small  pack  of  winter 
spinach.  And  for  shipment  to  June 
1,  there  are  discounts  ranging  from 
1V4  cents  to  15  cents  a  dozen,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  size  of  can.  Some 
of  the  larger  packers  say  they  will 
not  bring  out  opening  prices  until 
at  least  part  of  the  pack  has  been 
made. 

TOMATOES  —  Canners  are  still 
shipping  tomatoes  purchased 
earlier  in  the  season  and  spot  busi¬ 
ness  continues  rather  quiet.  In  most 
other  items  in  the  canned  vegetable 
line  the  very  reverse  is  true,  there 
being  a  rather  active  market,  with 
stocks  of  many  lines  in  light  supply. 
Buying  for  the  army  and  navy 
continues  to  be  a  feature,  with  no 
difficulty  being  had  in  switching  to 
smaller  sizes  where  No.  10s  are 
scarce.  There  is  an  active  call  for 
stringless  beans,  with  California 
I  ick  in  very  light  supply. 

PEACHES — In  accordance  with  an 
c 'inouncement  made  to  the  trade 
icently  the  California  Packing 
orporation  has  advanced  prices  on 
illow  cling  peaches,  effective  Feb- 
lary  17.  The  new  prices  for  Del 
tonte  and  featured  brands  are: 
o.  2i/4s,  halves  and  sliced,  $1.40 ; 
0.  21/2S>  Melba  and  Banquet 
lives,  $1.42V2  ;  No.  2  tall,  halves, 
t.15;  No.  1  tall,  halves  and  sliced, 
’I/2  cents;  Buffet,  halves  and 
iced  571/4  cents;  and  No.  10 
iced,  $5.00.  For  standards  the 


prices  are :  No.  21/2S,  halves,  $1.20 ; 
No.  2  tall,  halves  and  sliced,  $1.00 ; 
No.  1  tall,  halves  and  sliced,  75 
cents.  Stocks  of  No.  10  standards 
have  been  moved  in  both  halves  and 
sliced,  and  No.  10  solid  pack  pie  is 
offered  at  $4.25  for  halves.  Orders 
for  peaches  at  former  lists  placed 
before  the  close  of  business  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  15  are  for  shipment  prior  to 
February  20,  or  as  soon  afterward 
in  February  as  can  be  arranged. 
Such  peaches  remaining  unshipped 
on  the  first  Monday  in  March  will 
have  California  taxes  added.  Sev¬ 
eral  other  canners  have  advanced 
prices  about  in  keeping. 

PINEAPPLE — A  feature  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  market  continues  to  be 
the  strong  position  of  Hawaiian 
pineapple  and  pineapple  juice. 
Heavy  shipments  have  been  made 
since  the  first  of  the  year,  but 
buying  continues  without  a  break. 
The  association  of  canners  recently 
advised  the  trade  of  the  extension 
of  the  shipping  at  the  present  price 
list  until  March  31.  Some  items 
are  in  light  supply  and  may  be 
unavailable  before  next  season’s 
pack  is  ready. 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE — The  Califor¬ 
nia  Packing  Corporation  has  re¬ 
vised  its  1940-41  tentative  prices  on 
Del  Monte  brand  Florida  grape¬ 
fruit  juice,  these  having  been  step¬ 
ped  up  quite  sharply.  Under  the 
new  list  sweetened  juice  is  quoted 
at  47V4  cents  for  No.  211  cylinder, 
65  cents  for  No.  2  tall  and  $1.42  for 
47-ounce.  Unsweetened  juice  is 
quoted  at  45 V4  cents  for  No.  211 
cylnider,  621/2  cents  for  No.  2  tall, 
and  $1,371/2  for  47-ounce.  The 
prices  are  f.  o.  b.  cars  or  dock, 
Tampa. 

The  canned  salmon  market  is 
very  firm,  with  San  Francisco 
packers  about  sold  out.  It  is  likely 
that  all  salmon  will  be  out  of  first 
hands  here  long  before  the  new 
packing  season.  The  California 
sardine  market  has  shown  an  im¬ 
proved  tone  of  late,  now  that  it 
is  a  settled  fact  that  the  Northern 
California  output  has  been  a  com¬ 
paratively  light  one.  Small  fish 
and  weeks  of  stormy  weather  have 
been  responsible  for  the  poor  show¬ 
ing  and  the  season  is  now  at  an 
end.  Sales  of  late  have  ranged  from 
$3.10  a  case  for  No.  1  ovals,  to 


$3.40  for  featured  brands,  with  a 
considerable  volume  of  business  at 
$3.25.  Unsold  stocks  of  canned 
tuna  are  not  considered  heavy  and 
the  trade  is  expecting  an  increased 
business  later  in  the  spring,  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  higher  grades  of 
salmon  are  scarce  and  the  price 
high. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Crabmeat  Industry  Needs  Protection — Im¬ 
port  Duty  Must  Be  Increased — Oyster 
Canning  On. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Feb.  13, 1941. 

CRABMEAT  INDUSTRY  NEEDS  PRO¬ 
TECTION — The  processed  crabmeat 
industry  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  grown  very  rapidly  in 
the  last  five  years  is  now  held  back 
from  major  expansion  and  prob¬ 
ably  a  reduction  in  its  sale,  if  the 
unfair  competition  of  Japanese 
crabmeat  is  not  curtailed  by  an  in¬ 
crease  of  duty  on  imported  crab¬ 
meat. 

It  is  true  that  the  Japanese  king 
crabmeat  is  inferior  in  quality  to 
our  native  blue  crabmeat,  yet  the 
difference  in  price  of  from  3  to  5c 
per  six  and  a  half  ounce  can  in 
favor  of  the  Japanese  crabmeat, 
places  our  native  crabmeat  at  a 
disadvantage  with  the  American 
housewife. 

The  present  United  States  duty 
on  imported  crabmeat  is  only  15 
per  cent  of  its  declared  value, 
which  is  not  sufficient  to  offset  the 
low  cost  of  production  of  the 
Japanese  crabmeat,  which  is 
packed  aboard  floating  canneries, 
thus  eliminating  the  high  overhead 
of  the  American  sanitary,  expen¬ 
sive  land  operated  canneries.  Then, 
too,  the  fishing  and  canning  of  the 
Japanese  crabmeat  is  done  by 
cheap  labor.  Another  item  in  favor 
of  the  cost  of  production  is  that  the 
Japanese  king  crab  being  four  to 
seven  times  larger  than  our  native 
crabs,  they  can  be  handled  quicker 
and  with  less  labor  than  we  can 
handle  our  domestic  crabs ;  besides 
the  yield  is  greater  in  the  large 
crabs. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  crabmeat  industry 
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to  the  United  States,  otherwise  in¬ 
fluence  would  be  brought  to  bear 
to  speed  up  legislation  to  protect 
the  American  crabmeat  industry. 

Figures  available  show  that  the 
United  States  consumed  over  six¬ 
teen  million  pounds  of  crabmeat  in 
the  year  1939,  of  which  amount 
79  per  cent  was  Japanese  imported 
crabmeat,  1  per  cent  was  imported 
Russian  crabmeat,  and  only  20  per 
cent  was  American  crabmeat, 
which  should  be  directly  the  re¬ 
verse  if  we  want  to  protect  our 
natural  resources,  our  enterprises, 
our  labor  and  our  American  stan¬ 
dard  of  living. 

An  increase  in  the  duty  of  im¬ 
ported  crabmeat  will  assist  very 
much  in  bringing  about  the  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  crabmeat. 

The  crabmeat  industry  in  this 
country  is  thankful  to  the  jobbers, 
retailers  and  American  housewives 
who  have  boycotted  the  Japanese 
crabmeat,  because  of  that  country’s 
invasion  of  China,  and  further  co¬ 
operation  is  asked. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
import  of  crabmeat  from  Japan  to 
the  American  market  is  second  in 
importance  only  to  her  silk  im¬ 
ports.  These  millions  of  dollars 
that  are  now  being  sent  to  Japan 
for  crabmeat  are  needed  here  to 
develop  our  American  enterprises 
and  hold  up  our  standard  of  wages 
and  living  conditions. 

The  processing  of  our  native  blue 
crabmeat,  so  that  it  would  keep  in 
the  cans  without  ice,  called  for 
many  years  of  research  work  and 
experiments  on  the  part  of  those 
that  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
the  notable  achievement;  because 
after  they  found  a  way  to  keep  the 
meat  in  the  can  without  spoiling, 
they  discovered  that  the  meat 
would  discolor  in  the  can,  and 
further  experiments  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  overcome  this  discoloration. 

It  was  not  until  about  five  years 
ago  that  this  chemical  change  in 
the  crabmeat  was  overcome  and  in 
the  last  two  years  further  improve¬ 
ments  were  made  in  the  processing, 
until  today  the  processed  crabmeat 
turned  out  by  the  numerous  can¬ 
ning  plants  in  this  country  can 
hardly  be  detected  from  the  freshly 
picked  crabmeat,  and  it  preserves 
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its  natural  color  and  flavor  in¬ 
definitely. 

OYSTERS — The  canning  of  oysters 
was  resumed  in  Alabama  two 
weeks  ago  and  while  it  moved 
slowly  last  week,  due  to  inclement 
weather,  yet  it  promised  to  be 
better  this  week,  because  fair 
weather  is  expected. 

The  oyster  pack  in  Alabama  is 
expected  to  be  light  at  its  best, 
because  in  order  to  protect  the 
reefs,  the  Alabama  oyster  commis¬ 
sion  closed  the  reefs  to  dredging 
this  year  and  the  only  way  that 
oysters  can  be  removed  from  the 
Alabama  reefs  is  by  tongs,  which 
is  a  much  slower  way  than  by  the 
dredges. 

The  canned  oyster  market  is 
strong  at  $1.00  to  $1.10  per  dozen 
for  five  ounce,  and  $2.00  to  $2.20 
for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


’COT  GROWERS  AND  UNION  CONFER 

Representatives  of  the  California  Apri¬ 
cot  Growers  Union  have  been  conferring 
at  Hollister,  California,  with  CIO  inter¬ 
ests  on  a  plan  of  farmer-labor  organi¬ 
zation.  Spokesmen  for  the  growers  say 
that  it  is  their  desire  to  maintain  a  fair 
price  for  apricots  just  as  a  laborer 
strives  for  fair  wages. 


CRAPE  JUICE  ASSOCIATION 

A  Preliminary  meeting  of  grape  juice 
interests  was  held  during  Convention 
week  in  Chicago  in  an  effort  to  revive 
the  Association  that  once  served  that 
industry.  The  Federal  hearing  to  set  up 
standards  for  fruit  juices  and  the  need 
for  a  representative  spokesman  was 
cause  for  the  action.  It  is  expected  that 
W.  L.  Dildley,  839  Seventeenth  St., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Secretary  of  the  Pre¬ 
servers  Association  will  also  act  as  sec¬ 
retary  for  the  grape  juice  interest.  A 
further  organization  meeting  is  to  be 
held  the  latter  part  of  this  month  in 
Buffalo,  New  York. 

JOHN  MURPHY  DEAD 

John  Murphy  of  the  Detroit  food 
brokerage  house  bearing  his  name,  and  a 
member  of  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association  was  instantly  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident  on  the  morning  of 
January  29th  while  enroute  to  his  Detroit 
office.  His  widow  and  a  daughter  survive. 

OPENS  SALES  OFFICE 

E.  E.  McKnew,  handling  canned  and 
dried  fruits  and  raisins,  has  opened  a 
sales  office  at  112  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 


The  hearing  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  on  canned  food  rates, 
pitting  intercoastal  operators  against  the 
transcontinental  railroads,  has  been 
transferred  from  Los  Angeles  to  San 
Francisco  and  will  be  held  February  24, 
instead  of  February  25.  The  case  will 
be  the  first  undertaken  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  since  the  shipping  act  of  1940  placed 
water  carriers  as  well  as  railroads  under 
its  supervision.  The  controversy  started 
when  the  railroads  announced  a  rather 
radical  reduction  in  the  rates  on  canned 
foods.  Shipping  interests  objected 
strongly  on  the  ground  that  the  rates 
would  seriously  affect  intercoastal  trade 
and  result  in  a  rate  war.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  recently  sus¬ 
pended  the  proposed  rate  reductions  until 
a  decision  could  be  reached  through  a 
hearing. 

HAWAIIAN  FOOD  PRICES  UP 

Hawaiian  food  prices  in  1940  were 
about  21  per  cent  above  mainland  prices, 
according  to  a  report  of  the  Territorial 
Labor  Department.  Cecil  E.  Johnson, 
grocery  store  chain  executive,  termed 
some  phases  of  the  report  unfair  and 
attributed  higher  prices  to  ocean  freight 
rates.  Brought  out  in  the  report  was  the 
finding  that  sugar  and  pineapple, 
Hawaii’s  leading  products,  sell  at  lower 
prices  in  Pacific  Coast  centers  than  in 
Hawaii. 


TIERNEY  IN  NEW  WORK 

J.  (Pat)  Tierney,  one  of  the  best 
known  members  of  the  Mid- Western 
grocery  industry,  has  announced  his 
resignation  from  The  Callerman  Com¬ 
pany,  food  brokers  of  Chicago,  as  of 
February  15th  to  accept  a  position  as 
general  sales  manager  for  Hoard’s 
Creameries  of  Whitewater,  Wisconsin, 
operators  of  three  large,  modern  evapo¬ 
rated  milk  plants.  Tierney  will  maintain 
offices  at  the  Grocers  Terminal  Ware¬ 
house  Company,  347  N.  Loomis  Street, 
Chicago.  Following  the  announcement  a 
testimonial  party  was  attended  by  all 
Calleman  employees  and  many  friends  of 
the  trade. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

February  17,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  Central  High 
School  Home  Economics  Class. 

February  17,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  Tulsa  Retail 
Grocers  Association. 

February  18,  Muskogee,  Okla.,  Central 
High  School  Students  and  Parents  Meet¬ 
ing. 

February  18,  Muskogee,  Okla.,  Retail 
Merchants  Association. 

February  19,  McAlester,  Okla.,  High 
School  Home  Economics  Class. 

February  19,  McAlester,  Okla.,  Retail 
Grocers  Meeting. 

February  20,  Durant,  Okla.,  Joint  Ses¬ 
sion  of  Southeastern  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  and  Durant  High  School. 

February  20,  Durant,  Okla.,  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  P.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2V^.............. 

Large,  No.  2^ . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

Large,  No.  2 . . 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tim.  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green.  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  fO  . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


IJMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green.. 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

.No.  2  Soaked . 


aEETS 


ARROTS 


'‘iced.  No.  2.. 


EAS  AND  CARROTS 

:  td.  No.  2 . . . 

■‘ancy  No.  2 . .*. . 


.76 

4.60 

4.60 

.80 

3.26 

3.76 

.70 

.80 

.95 

1.15 

.67^2  .70 

3.00  3.26 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

2.66 

2.80 

. 

tT-Tttl 

2.70 

2.86 

2.66 

2.70 

2.60 

2.60 

2.66 

2.60 

2.30 

2.50 

2.30 

2.35 

2.65 

2.36 

2.30 

2.35 

2.40 

2.60 

2.70 

2.40 

2.60 

2.40 

2.60 

2.25 

2.30 

2.26 

r-TrTTt 

2.10 

2.16 

•••MM 

2.80 

2.60 

2.30 

2.36 

1.66 

1.66 

1.76 

7.26 

7.60 

7.60 

9.60 

1.00 

1.06 

. . 

.87%  1.16 

1.05 

1.16 

.80 

.90 

.85 

.90 

i.oo 

3.75 

4.50 

nominal 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.77% 

.75 

.85 

3.i;0 

3.50 

nominal 

3.75 

4.00 

1.16 

1.60 

nominal 

1.60 

1.60 

6.00 

6.60 

nominal 

6.00 

6.60 

1.00 

1.20 

1.25 

1.36 

4.50 

nominal 

4.25 

4.50 

.85 

1.25 

4.60 

4.60 

iri-T,, 

.77% 

.96 

.85 

4.00 

4.25 

nominal 

.70 

.76 

3.25 

3.40 

nominal 

1.16 

1.60 

nominal 

■  11 

6.25 

nominal 

1.00 

nominal 

nominal 

.75 

.86 

3.75 

4.00 

1.40 

1.62% 

1.50 

1.60 

1.50 

1.60 

7.00 

7.60 

8.00 

1.25 

1.35 

1.30 

1.35 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

6.00 

6.35 

.72% 

.92% 

.90 

.90 

.90 

4.50 

5.00 

.70 

.76 

.72%  .80 

.80 

.85 

3.60 

3.76 

.67% 

.66 

. 95 

1.60 

4.00 

.80 

.90 

1.05 

4.00 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

-  3.35 

. 70 

No.  2%  . 

. 92% 

.96 

.80 

No.  10  . 

3.36 

3.75 

3.25 

.liced.  No.  2 . 

. 80 

.85 

.80 

.90 

.85 

.90 

No.  2%  . 

. 95 

1.00 

.96 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

3.65 

4.25 

3.75 

3.35 

> :  iced.  No.  2 . . 

.75 

.80 

.70 

.85 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

3.50 

3.25 

3.60 

.70 

No.  10...'. . 

.  3.10 

....... 

...... 

.66 


CORN — Wholegrain 


12-oz.  vac . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2..— ~ 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2.. 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

Low  High 

1.00  1.15 

.90 

1.05 

1.07%  . 

1.00  1.05 

.90 

.95 

1.02%  . 

nominal 

6.00 

5.60 

.87%  .96 

.85 

.90 

nominal 

nominal 

.80 

6.10 

.721^ 


.80 


No.  10  _  6.00 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2......... .  1.02^  1.06 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 96  1.00 

No.  10  _  6.30  6.76 

Std.  No.  2 _ _ 8.7%  .90 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  4.76  6.25 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 86  .90 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Std.  No.  i. .  -72%  .80 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 .  -85  .90 

No.  10  .  4.90  6.26 

Std.  No.  2 .  •72y2  .80 

No.  10  . 4.75  . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 72%  .86 

No.  10  .  2.40  2.75 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . 


.77%  .80 
nominal 
.90  1.07% 

nominal 

.85  . 

nominal 
.70  .75 

nominal 
.96  1.10 

6.26  6.76 


nominal 


PEAS 
No.  2  1 


No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  68.. 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 


No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  2s.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  8s.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  48.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s.... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.. 


No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  48...._ 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.... - ..... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  38 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  28 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  28  . 

lOs  . 

Blackeye,  28.  Soaked . 

lOs  . 


PUMPKIN 
Fancy,  No.  2.. 
No.  2% . 


SAUER  KRAUT 


1.05  1.20 


1.00  1.10 


No.  2% 
No.  10  .. 

SPINACH 

No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 


.90  1.00 

4.76  6.60 

.86  .90 

nominal 
.72%  .82% 

nominal 
.90  1.00 

nominal 
.85  .90 

nominal 
.72%  .75 

nominal 


.70  _ 

2.00  2.35 


.97% 


1.10 


4.25 

4.50 

.60 

3.26 

.77% 

4.00 

— 

1.30 

1.36 

1.80 

1.60 

1.86 

1.60 

1.15 

1.25 

1.10 

1.26 

1.20 

1.80 

1.07% 

1.16 

1.06 

1.20 

1.16 

1.20 

1.02  Vh 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.26 

1.00 

1.02% 

.96 

1.00 

1.00 

1.07% 

.95 

.90 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

.90 

.96 

.85 

.92% 

.97% 

.90 

.97%  1.00 

.87% 

— .... 

.90 

.96 

.96 

1.00 

.86 

MS.... 

.86 

.90 

.86 

.90 

.80 

.86 

.85 

.90 

6.26 

6.60 

6.00 

6.26 

4.00 

4.50 

4.26 

4.60 

4.25 

....... 

4.26 

4.60 

1.35 

1.55 

1.30 

1.46 

1.25 

1.20 

1.40 

1.35 

1.45 

1.10 

1.10 

1.16 

1.80 

1.40 

1.20 

.95 

1.06 

1.05 

1.16 

1.20 

1.30 

.90 

.92% 

.90 

.96 

1.10 

1.20 

.86 

.86 

1.00 

1.10 

— 

.97%  1.00 

5.50 

.90 

.96 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.86 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.90 

.95 

.80 

.86 

.80 

.85 

.85 

.95 

.80 

.86 

.80 

.86 

.86 

.96 

4.60 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4.25 

4.40 

4.26 

.80 

.85 

.80 

.86 

.80 

.90 

.62% 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.65 

3.25 

2.60 

. 

.... 

•67% 

.65 

.66 

. 

. 

2.50 

3.26 

— 

....... 

— 

— 

.56 

.65 

.66 

.70 

.80 

.90 

.76 

.80 

.85 

.92% 

2.80 

3.15 

3.00 

2.76 

3.00 

.65 

.67% 

.70 

.70 

.75 

.72% 

.76 

.72% 

.76 

.85 

.90 

2.60 

2.50 

2.76 

2.65 

2.76 

.70 

.80 

.65 

.80 

.90 

1.10 

.90 

1.00 

.90 

1.05 

1.12%  1.35 

3.25 

3.76 

3.00 

3.75 

3.36 

4.10 
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Eastern 

(>ntral 

West  Coast 

Low 

Hish 

Low 

High 

Low 

HiKh 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  Nol  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 

.86 

.86 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limaa. 

.90 

1.10 

Triple,  No.  2 _ _ _ _ _ _ 

.85 

" 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey..  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

.75 

.80 

No.  2%  . 

1.00 

1.06 

No.  8,  Squat  Vac . . 

.95 

No.  10  . 

3.76 

4.00 

.92% 

1.25 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack............ 

.87% 

1.20 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10 . . 

4.00 

4.25 

TOMATOES 

Solid  Pack 

.95 

1.25 

1.25 

.90 

1.25 

1  00 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  . 

1.35 

4.50 

.47% 

.85 

1.26 

4.00 

.75 

1.86 

4.36 

3.76 

.45 

.75 

Ex.  Std..  No.  1 . 

.45 

.65 

.95 

No.  2  .  . 

.80 

1.20 

3.50 

No.  2^  . . 

No.  10  . 

3.35 

3.25 

3.’76 

3.35 

Std..  No.  1 . „„ 

.37% 

.62% 

.42% 

.65 

.42% 

.62% 

W  Hh  puree 

No.  2  . 

.70 

.75 

.06-/2 

.75 

No.  2%  . . 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.87% 

.90 

No.  lO  . 

2.75 

3.00 

3.00 

2.75 

2.85 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1.  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

.40 

.50 

.42% 

.45 

No.  10  . 

3.00 

3.25 

3.00 

3.25 

3.25 

3.40 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 

.37% 

.40 

.42% 

.62% 

No.  10  . . 

2.70 

2.75 

2.85 

3.00 

2.75 

3.00 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.) . 

No.  300  (13%  oz.j . 

.52% 

-  • 

— 

.62% 

No.  2  (18  oz.) . 

.65 

No.  303  Cyl.  (20  oz.) . 

.70 

No.  2  Cyl.  (24  oz.) . 

.76 

.80 

.70 

.70 

•72% 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

1.60 

No.  10  . 

2.90 

3.00 

2.70 

3.25 

2.75 

2.85 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

.75 

.76 

No.  2%  . 

.96 

No.  l6‘ . 

3.40 

3.76 

3.50 

Canned  Fruits 

APPLES 


CANNED  FRUITS— ContinaMi 


PEACHES 

Eastern 

Low  High 

Central 
Low  High 

West  Coast 
Low  High 

Y.  C.,  Fey..  No.  2% . . 

1.32%  1.40 
1.26  1.86 
1.17%  1.20 

4.75  4.90 

4.60  5.00 

4.00  4.25 

3.75  4.25 

3.00  8.10 

Choice.  No.  2% _ 

Std.,  No.  2%... . 

Fey..  No.  10 . . . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std..  No.  10 . . 

Pie,  No.  10 . . 

Water.  No.  10 . ,,,, 

PEARS 

Keifer.  Std..  No.  2% 

No.  10  . .  . 

1.86 

1.86 

— 

— 

- . — 

Choice.  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

— 

BarUett.  Fanev.  No  2% 

Choice.  No.  2% . 

1.65 

1.90 

1.85  1.90 

Std..  No.  2% . . 

1.30 

1.40 

1.47%  1.55 

6.16  6.25 

Fey..  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std..  No.  10 . 

6.00  . 

No.  10.  Water . 

No.  10  Pie.  S  P . 

3.50  4.00 

PINEAPPLE 

No.  1  Flat . 

No.  211  Cyl .  ,  ,, 

No.  2  Tall . . . 

Cuban 

Mexican 

fin 

F.  0.  B.  Honolulu 
Crushed  Sliced 
.80  .80 

.86  _ 

1.30  1.42% 

1.60  1.70 

6.36  6.60 

6.76  6.00 

No.  2% . ; 

No.  10  in  Juice . 

6.26 

4.26 

4.25 

No.  10  in  SyruD . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

F.  0.  B.  Honolulu 

No.  211 .  ...  . . ’iT? 

No.  2  . 

.80 

2.05 

4.25 

. .  i 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz . 

.  1.37% 

No.  10  . 

.  2.17% 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

1.70 

1.60 

7.60 

No.  10  . 

Red.  Water,  No.  2 . ,  ,, 

1.46 

1.66 

. 

No.  10  . 

7.60 

6.50 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

1.80 

Red.  Syrup.  No.  2 . 

1.70 

2.00  2.17% 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10.  fancy  heavy  pack . 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Std . 

No.  10  . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2^6,  Fancy . 

No.  2%,  Choice . 

No.  2%  Std . 

No.  10  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10.  Std . . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  . . 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std..  No.  10 _ 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . . 

No.  6  . "" 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  cyl.  (46  oz.). 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 


2.76 

2.90 

3.36 

3.00 

3.60 

2.90 

3.26 

3.00 

'Oi 

Canned  Fish 

LOBSTER 

.72% 

.80 

.75 

Flats,  1  Ib . 

nntr 

iiial 

3.16 

.65 

2.86 

3.50 

.72% 

8.00 

3.25 

%  lb . ;;;; . 

...!!  2.60 

%  lb.  . 

.  nominal 

2.10 

OYSTERS 

Std..  4  oz . 

Southern 

2.20 

6  oz . 

1.05 

1.00 

1.90 

1.60 

2.05 

1.70 

8  oz.  . 

10  oz . 

—  1.96 

1.15 

2.10 

1.05 

2.00 

1.1 

7.36 

6.50 

5.90 

6.75 

6.00 

Selects,  6  oz.... 

SALMON 

2.10 

2.2 

1.10 

1.16 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No  1 
Flat.  No.  V. 

. 

6.00 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat  No.  1 . 

No.  % . 

. . 

1.50 

1.60 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Flat  No.  % . 

Sockeye,  Flat.  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

..... 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

.90 

1.05 

.90 

4.60 

1.00 

4.90 

1.35 

5.00 

2.30 

2.15 

2.00 

7.86 

7.26 

6.85 

2.20 

7.50 

1.40 

6.25 
2.30 

2.25 
2.00 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  Tali 

4.90 

5.25 

SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small . 

Southern 

No.  1,  Medium . 

1.35 

No.  1,  Large . 

7.00 

2.30 

7.76 

SARDINEIS  (Domestic)  Per 
%  Oil,  Key . 

Case 

nominal 

Florida 

Texas 

7-4  wii»  . . . 

14  Oil.  Tomato.  Carton... 

%  Oil,  Key  Carton . 

%  Mustard.  Kevless . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  24’s.. 

nominal 
....  nominal 

••••  nominal 

nominal 

.75 

.85 

.80 

i.ob 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  48’a.... 

*•••••• 

2.20 

2.25 

2.25 

TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey..  Yel..  Is.  24*8 . 

1.27% 

1.32% 

1.20 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is.  48’a.... 

. . 

Ha  . 

1.25 

5.76 

1.35 

6.00 

Light  Meat  la . 

%s  . 

%8  . - 

Northwest  Selects 


1.10 

1.20 

1.60 

1.65 

2.75 

2.90 

1.66 

1.76 

2.00 

2.10 

I’eb 

1.65 

.95 

2.00 

2.10 

1.45 

1.50 

1.90 

2.00 

’Ob  'Ob 


11.00  12.00 
6.00  6.75 

4.00  4.40 

10.00  10.60 
5.25  5.50 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition^  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


BROKERS 


AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9, 360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  “Canable*’. 


"I  would  not  take  $1,000.00  for  my 
copy  if  I  could  not  set  another." 

— a  famous  processor. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures 
All  the  newest  and  latest  products 


•  Fruits  •  Vesetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE.  20  South  Gay  Street.  MARYLAND 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


1 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Berlin-Chapman  Cooker  and  Cooler  in  excellent 
condition.  Length  of  Cooker  20  ft.  4  in.  Length  of  Cooler  6  ft. 
Holding  capacity  approximately  1,500  No.  2  cans.  Eastern  Shore 
Canning  Company,  Inc.,  Machipongo,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Corn  buskers,  cutters,  conveyors  and  other  corn 
equipment.  Address  Box  A-2484,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 5  standard  size  Retorts  equipped  with  Tagliabue 
Controllers;  1  Hawkins  Hoist;  6  Tuc  Huskers;  1  Box  Stitcher; 
1  Knapp  Labeler  adjustable  for  No.  1  or  No.  2  cans.  All 
machinery  good  condition.  The  Roxanna  Canning  Company, 
Waynesville,  Ohio. 


CANNERS  ATTENTION — Bargains!  Bargains!  Bargains! 
We  recently  purchased  approximately  15  carloads  of  canning 
machinery  taken  from  three  well  equipped  general  line  plants 
and  offer  this  equipment  at  bargain  prices.  Write  or  wire  us 
regarding  your  requirements.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Rotary  Vacuum  Filling  Machine  for  catsup 
bottles,  24  filling  heads,  manufactured  by  the  Karl  Kiefer 
Machine  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Guaranteed  in  perfect  A-1 
condition;  purchased  new  in  1937  and  only  used  four  seasons. 
Wonderful  buy  for  party  needing  catsup  filler.  Three  1,000- 
gallon  Catsup  Cooking  Wood  Tanks,  complete  with  Sprague 
Double  Flash  Coils,  and  2  Armstrong  Steam  Traps  to  each  Tank, 
A-1  condition.  Filling  Machine  and  Tanks  can  be  seen  at  our 
factory.  Kirgan’s  Arcadia  Farms,  Curtice,  Ohio. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  Two  350-400  gallon  steam  jacketed  copper 
kettles,  also  150-200  H.  P.  boiler.  Address  National  Fruit 
Service,  Pikesville,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Little  capital  required  to  buy  good  tomato  plant 
complete  and  ready  to  go.  Located  in  fertile  section  of  East. 
Address  Box  A-  2485,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  RENT— FACTORIES 


FOR  RENT — Pennsylvania  Tomato  and  Corn  Cannery  com¬ 
plete  in  every  respect  and  ready  for  immediate  operation. 
Soft  water,  good  buildings  and  equipment.  Well  located.  Write 
Box  A-2477,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — 450  Bu.  Dark  podded  Thos.  Laxton  Pea  seed. 
Associated  1940  crop.  9\^c.  Littlestown  Canning  Co.,  Inc., 
Littlestown,  Pa. 


WANTED  — CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced  superintendent  to  supervise  modern 
cannery  packing  a  line  of  staple  vegetables  such  as  tomatoes, 
peas,  stringless  beans,  tomato  paste  and  specialties.  Applicant 
must  have  technical  knowledge,  as  well  as  practical  experience. 
State  all  particulars.  Address  Box  A-2462,  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — Man  35,  thorough  practical  experience 
with  specialized  technical  knowledge.  Capable  of  handling  and 
supervising  vegetable  canning  plant  or  plants.  Can  take  com¬ 
plete  charge  from  seed  to  consumer.  Address  Box  B-2481,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


To  assist  you — 

Readers  will  find  the  Where  to  Buy 
Section  helpful  in  locating  firms  to 
supply  specific  needs. 

Consult  these  advertisers. 
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Smile  Awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 


ABOUT  TIME 

The  proud  mother  visited  the  furniture  store  to  make  the 
final  payment  on  a  baby  carriage.  The  ambitious  clerk,  ever 
alert  for  the  customer’s  welfare,  asked: 

“And  how  is  the  baby?’’ 

“Oh,  just  fine,’’  answered  the  mother.  “He’s  getting  married 
next  week.” 


In  the  Spring  a  young  man’s  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts 
of  putting  up  those  goldarned  screens. 


First  Salesman:  “Say,  I’ll  bet  I  cover  more  ground  than  you 
do.” 

Second  Salesman:  “Maybe.  What’re  ya’  sellin’?” 

First  Salesman:  “Grass  seed.” 


“Would  you  give  ten  cents  to  help  the  Old  Ladies’  Home?” 
“What!  Are  they  out  again?” 


NO  TIME  FOR  PLAY 

Old  Lady:  “Aren’t  you  ashamed,  a  big  strong  man  like  you, 
begging.  Have  you  never  tried  to  work?” 

Panhandler:  “Yes,  ma’am,  but  it  took  up  too  much  of  my 
time. 


ANDERSON  MEAT  CUBER 


Pa^  ^  ouUii 

boiled  meats  at  the  rate  of  300  lbs.  of  cubes  per  hour — 
without  squeezing  juice  out  of  the  meat.  Saves  both 
labor  and  fuel.  A  low  priced  machine  for  plants  of  me¬ 
dium  capacity.  Write  today  for  complete  information. 

J.  P.  ANDERSON  &  COMPANY 

Food  Cutting  Specialists  Since  1873 
9th  &  Thompson  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Three  rodents  with  defective  vision ; 

Note  the  manner  in  which  they  flee ; 

They  all  pursued  the  spouse  of  the  agriculturist 

Who  served  their  extremities  with  a  kitchen  utensil. 

In  the  entire  span  of  your  existence 

Have  you  ever  noted  such  as  unusual  phenomenon  as 

Three  rodents  with  defective  vision? 

Landlord :  But  you’re  not  always  bothered  with  poor 
lights,  are  you? 

Tenant :  Oh,  no,  not  always. 

Landlord:  Ah,  I  thought  so.  It’s  only  at  certain 
times  you  notice  it,  eh? 

Tenant:  Yes;  only  after  dark. 

“We  once  kept  a  cook  for  a  whole  month.” 
“Wonderful!  How  did  you  manage  it?” 

“Why  we  were  cruising  on  a  houseboat,  and  she 
couldn’t  swim.” 

A  circus  manager,  having  heard  of  a  man  124  years 
f  age,  journeyed  to  his  home  to  try  and  secure  him 
or  exhibition  purposes. 

“Well,  my  friend,”  said  the  circus  manager,  “the 
roofs  of  your  age  seem  to  be  all  right.  Now  how 
vould  you  like  to  come  to  my  place,  just  do  nothing 
ut  sit  on  a  platform  and  let  people  look  at  you,  and  I 
ill  pay  you  $100  a  week?” 

“I’d  like  it  all  right,”  answered  the  aged  man.  “But 
couldn’t  go,  of  course,  unless  I  had  my  father’s 
onsent.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


The  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need, 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS  ior  Machinery  Mira. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BASKETS,  Wire,  Scalding.  Pickling,  etc. 

BELTING,  Leather. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES  (Metal),  Lug,  Field. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BUCKETS,  PAILS  AND  PANS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MCHY.,  Fruits. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COILS,  Cooking. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYOR  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS,  Hydraulic. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niaq[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

J.  P.  Anderson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag^ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FLOORS. 

Drehmann  Paving  &  Const.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  Wood. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Geo.  J.  Olney,  Westemville,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  W.  Goddard  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY 


E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Geo.  J.  Olney,  Westemville,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SaKERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


CORN  WASHERS. 

Myars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

>  hisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
ood  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
3eo.  J.  Olney,  Westernville,  N.  Y. 
i.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
'inclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


FISH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLEANERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Wm.  F.  Christel,  Valders,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
/  .  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
f  ott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
r  clair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
id  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
d  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
II.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


LANCHERS 

’  ars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
f  sholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

:  d  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
.  .  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRADERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PICKING  TABLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  JUICE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  for  Kettles  and  Tanks. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


JUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


lUICE  HEATERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking. 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 
Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre. 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 

FERTILIZER. 

American  Cyanamid  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 

LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  States  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Worcester  Salt  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SALT  DISPENSERS. 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SEASONINGS. 

Wm.  J.  Stange  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit — San  Francisco 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit — San  Francisco 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEED,  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Ferry-Morse  Seed  Co.,  Detroit — San  Francisco 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Corn  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TIN  PLATE. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Douglas-Guardian  Warehouse  Corp.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Rollins  Calming 


A  K  ROBINS  and  COMPANY,  Inc 

_  MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 


For  Every  Meed 


ROBINS  IMPROVED 
STRINGLESS  BEAN  CUTTER 
Large  Capacity  with  Hand  or 
Automatic  Feed 


ROBINS  ALL  STEEL  RETORT 
Built  in  all  Sizes 


ROBINS  ORIGINAL  "SHOE  STRING' 
STRINGLESS  BEAN  SLITTER 


AVARS  NEW  PERFECTION  PEA  FILLER 


CRCO  ALL-PURPOSE  BLANCHER 


HAVNIE  HOT  WATER  TOMATO  SCALDER- 
INCREASES  VIELD-SAVES  STEAM.  Patented. 


ROBINS  ROTARY  SPINACH  WASHER 


ROBINS  HORIZON  AL  RETORT  -  Door  Ope; 


SOUARE  CRATE 
For  Horizontal  Retorts 


ROBINS  CHEMICAL  PROPORTIONER 
lor  Treating  Sewage  Waste  Water — 
Will  operate  on  One  or  More  Kinds 
jf  Chemicals.  Patented. 


AVARS  9  POCKET  UNIVERSAL  FILLER 
For 

Tomatoes  and  Cut  Stringless  Beans 


ROBINS  SPINACH 
SOAKER-WASHER 


CRCO  DOUBLE 
PREGRADER 


PORTABLE  TRUCK 
for  Horizontal  Retort 


CRCO  MODEL  "F"  STRINGLESS  BEAN  SNIPPER 


OR  COMPLETE  DESCRIPTION  OF  ENTIRE  ROBINS  LINE  SEND  FOR  CATALOG  NO,  600 
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Two  Pure  Lined  Selected 


INBRED  1-1445 


INBRED  1-1627 


Inbreds,  Propagated 
tinder  Strict  Isolation, 
Each  Contributing  Certain 
Known  Qualities 

CKIISSCII 


THLS 


^  * 


*  ,  .AN  ISOLATED  commercial  CROSSING  FIELD 


i'HnnM:r.s  k  hybhiI  df/xcellent  duality 

AXD  DETOMABILITY 


FDR 

EAlVlVmG 

FREEZING 


IN  STEADILY 
INEREASING 
DEMANR 


MARKET 

GARREN 


RLDDD 

TELLS! 


COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN  HYBRID  lOGENT  27 

RUBERS  RRDS.  SEED  COMPANY 

^rou^s,  PeaSf  Beans  and  Sweet  Corn  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


